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PREERACH (0 Sl HE@EIRSTHEDI TION: 


HIS edition of the Agamemnon is the second instalment 

of that edition of Aeschylus which I hope to complete in 
course of time. The present volume has occupied me for many 
years, having been commenced long before my edition of the 
Septem, and frequently re-written, as I gained more knowledge 
of the poet. 

No one competent to undertake such a work can flatter 
himself much upon the little that he can possibly have achieved 
in comparison with the desirable ideal. It is not likely that, as 
long as there is any spirit of progress, there will ever be a final 
edition of Aeschylus. Certainly we are far enough from such a 
consummation at present. But with all the defects which I see, 
and the many which doubtless I do not see, I trust that this 
book is not unworthy of the place in which it has been written 
and of the great living scholars by whose teaching and en- 
couragement it has been inspired. 

Where my version merely follows tradition, the commentary 
is for the most part silent or brief; and in this sense only I may 
say that the bulk of it is the product of my own work. But 
indeed I have the less hesitation in saying so, as I fear that 
the bulk of it is not a merit. 

The English editions of Paley, Kennedy, and Mr A. Sidgwick 
have been by me throughout; Enger’s I have consulted often. 
Dr Wecklein’s interesting and useful edition of the Orestea 
with notes (1889) appeared when this was in the press. This 
will, I hope, explain anything that may seem obscure in the 
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relations of the two. All will know the difficulty of dealing 
satisfactorily with such a case I should explain that where 
‘Wecklein’s Appendix’ is referred to on critical questions, the 
reference is to the edition of the text with apparatus criticus 
only (1885). 

Since the appearance of my former volume Kennedy, Paley, 
and J. F. Davies have died, honoured and regretted, as I need 
scarcely say, by me as by all students of literature. To Paley in 
patticular, whatever may have been said or thought of his defects, 
I shall always profess myself deeply indebted. It was easy to 
disagree with him and to see the weak points of his scholarship 
But few men have done more for the spread of learning and 
literature in this country. He sent me a few days before he 
died a vigorous letter of adverse criticism. Most mournfully do 
I feel that I shall never receive another. 

Beyond the editions of the play (my relations to which in 
genera] will appear from the several references) the writings 
most useful to me have been the editions of Sophocles by 
Professor Jebb (who has permitted me to express my admira- 
tion and gratitude by the dedication of this volume), the Homeric 
Grammar of Mr D. B. Monro, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and an excellent article on the Agamemnon by Mr A E, 
Housman in Vol. Xvi. of the Journal of PArlology. 

It is not easy to enumerate accurately the friends who have 
assisted me at various times by conversation and otherwise. But 
for particular suggestions my thanks are due to MrR. A. Neil, 
who was kind enough to revise the whole of the Introduction, to 
Dr W Leaf, Mr J. G, Frazer, Mr E. S. Thompson, Mr Wyse, 
Mr Duff, and Mr H. B. Smith, I have also taken some 
particular hints from Professor Mahaffy’s books on the geo- 
graphy and customs of Greece and from a dissertation on the 
Parodos of the Seven against Thebes recently published by 
Dr Fennell. Other references will appear in their places. 

Continual study strengthens my conviction on one not 
unimportant point in relation to Aeschylus, the substantial 
integrity of the text. The greater part of what are called errors 
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of the MS. are merely normal variations of spelling, not affecting 
the authority of the tradition in the slightest degree The 
errors properly so called are often such that their reproduction 
through long periods, from the time when by their nature 
they must have originated, bears speaking testimony to the 
conservative care of those by whom the text was handed 
down. Although this edition adheres more closely to the 
MSS. than its predecessors in modern times, my revision, were 
I to revise it now, would tend rather to closer adhesion than 
the other way. 

Indeed the men who preserved Aeschylus through the 
long night of literature were protected as much by their 
defects as by their merits from tampering with the words. 
They were scholars, as can be proved out of their own mouths, 
of the narrowest type. In old words, old forms, and the like 
they were keenly interested. For the poet they did not care. 
Of the Agamemnon the Ms. Introduction speaks with a reserve 
barely saved from disapprobation. And no wonder; for the 
editors had not read the play, as literature, at all. This is 
the simple fact. To a reader who wished to understand a 
drama, as well as make notes of the words in it, no point 
could be so essential as the fixing and distribution of the 
parts. The Byzantine scholars were entirely indifferent to 
the matter. If a modern editor were to adopt the draimatis 
personae of the Medicean manuscript, he would justly be 
thought a fool. Nor were the Greek commentators unaware 
that their scheme was dubious, but they would not be at any 
trouble about a thing of so little consequence to grammar 
and lexicography. The corrector of the Mediceus assigned 
the speech beginning jjxw aoceBitwv (v. 270) to a certain 
aryyedos of his own invention, perceiving that in the scene 
which follows there was some difficulty in finding speakers 
for all the speeches. To this dayyedos, as appears from the 
later copies, he assizned among other things the speech -ywvaz, 
kat avdpa (v. 363), while to Clytaemnestra he gave tdy’ 
eladuecba (v. 494). Now nothing is more certain than that 
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all these speeches are spoken, as all modern editors print them, 
by members of the Chorus, and that at 7 494 Clytaemnestra is 
not even on the stage’, and further that no one could have read 
the play with any consecutive attention from the beginning to 
this point without discovering these facts. But the Greek editor 
was looking for glosses, and having once ascertained the cor- 
rectness of his copy (a work on which he can be proved to have 
spent very great pains), would not interrupt the true labour of 
scholarship for a question so trivial as the name of a particular 
speaker. 

Consequently, so far as relates to the literary form and 
purpose of the drama, the makers of our MSS. bequeathed 
to their modern successors no more than the vague indication 
of a problem. In the Introduction our first concern will be 
with this problem, its nature and the material for a solution. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
27 September, 1889. 


The present edition is in the main a reproduction of the 
first, corrected, I hope, and improved in many particulars by the 
criticisms of others and my own studies. 

The translation, which in the former edition was printed 
separately at the end of the volume, is now placed opposite to 
the text. This arrangement will be adopted in the Eusmenides 
(which is ready for the press) and in any other volumes of the 
series which I may be able to complete. 

The commentary has been made briefer, and for this purpose 
questions of small importance have been sometimes suppressed, 
where my opinion, so far as I have one, has not changed. 

Appendix III. dealing with certain ancient evidence, which 
I think important, respecting the dramats personae and distri- 


bution of the play, is reproduced (with permission) from an 
article in the Classical Review. 


? See however note there, 1903. 
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In the text, the printing of letters in an uncial type different 
from the rest is used, as in my edition of the Choephori, to mark 
what depends upon conjecture. 

In the notes, the use of type does not profess to be con- 
sistent. Excerpts from the text adopted are generally dis- 
tinguished by black type, but so also are conjectural readings, 
though not adopted, if for any reason they require special 
notice. 

Not a few interesting observations on the play have appeared 
since this volume was so far advanced in printing, that notice 
of them, even inadequate, has been introduced with difficulty. 
Beyond the obligations expressly acknowledged I have received 
much help in details from friends and correspondents. 

The final revision of the book has been done under some 
special hindrances and, I fear, imperfectly. For such exactness 
as may be attained the credit is due chiefly to the staff of the 
Cambridge University Press, who have given me, on this as on 
other occasions, all possible assistance. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
October 10, 1903. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. The Problem. 


Wuart is the plot of the Agamemnon? When the dramatist began 
his work, what was the story which he proposed to tell, or rather— 
the difference of phrase is not unimportant—which he proposed to 
illustrate ? 

To one familiar only with drama produced under modern conditions, 
it might well seem strange that this question should be propounded at 
all. Surely, it might be said, this ought to be a simple matter, to be 
settled at the first reading. If a drama does not convey its own story, 
entire and unmistakable, what does it convey? So we might argue, 
naturally enough, from the conditions of the theatre as we know them 
in modern times. but so would not argue those who have given much 
reflexion to the theatre of Athens, and especially of Aeschylus. Every 
one knows, even if the full sigmficance of the fact is not always 
sufficiently estimated, that the tragedians of Athens did not tell their 
story at all, as the telling of a story is conceived by a modern dramatist, 
whose audience, when the curtain goes up, know nothing which 1s not 
in the play-bill. 

The story of an Athenian tragedy is never completely told; it is 
implied, or, to repeat the expression used above, it is illustrated by a 
selected scene or scenes. And the further we go back the truer this is. 
Some of the plays of Euripides, such as the //7ppolytus, are sufficiently 
complete in statement to be understood perhaps wholly without ex- 
ternal aid; and Sophocles fills in his outhne more than Aeschylus. 
Such was the natural result of altered circumstances, of that multi- 
plication of literature and growth of literary education which was the 
chief characteristic of the fifth century. Before the close of the 
century the process had so rapidly advanced that literature was a 
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common occupation, and Athens was full of lads writing, as Aristo- 
phanes says, ‘tragedies by the thousand.’ On the other hand, at the 
commencement of the century writers were not many, and a literary 
public scarcely existed at all. One necessary effect of this movement, 
which took place chiefly in the second half of the period, was to 
multiply enormously the current varieties of the popular tales ; unul at 
last the Athenian playwright was brought, with respect to the fore- 
knowledge of his story by the audience, nearly to the situation of the 
modern playwright, and found it convenient, if not to tell the whole df 
it, at least to mark in outline the version of it from which he started. 
But the original practice, dating from the time when the legends current 
at one time and in the same city were still fairly harmonious, was to 
presuppose the story as known, and as a fact there 1s perhaps not one 
play of Aeschylus or of Sophocles which would not puzzle a reader who 
should sit down to it, as to a drama of to-day, having no information 
on the subject, and expecting everything essential to be supplied by the 
author. 

, For a play of Aeschylus then the question, What is the story ?, so far 
from being frivolous, is of the first importance; and so far from being 
necessarily easy, it is almost certain to offer some difficulties, and might 
very well prove unanswerable. To reconstruct stories in the exact form 
which prevailed at Athens in the days of Aeschylus, from the indica- 
tions afforded by plays presupposing the stories, and from the indirect | 
and ambiguous evidence of such other versions of the same legends as 
may be more or less perfectly preserved to us, is a task requiring the 
greatest care. It is not likely ever to be accomplished with all the 
success that might be wished, and is so far from accomplishment as 
yet, that in nothing which relates to the study of the poet is there left 
more room for improvement. We are now to enquire how the matter 
stands at present with regard to the story of the Agamemnon. 

The reader who gradually becomes familiar with successive com- 
mentaries upon this play, will gradually become aware that they agree 
with one another in one remarkable peculiarity. As a rule, the first 
duty performed in the introduction to a dramais to give an accurate and 
straightforward account of the story. No edition known to meventures 
to tell without disguise the story of the Agamemnon. 1 do not of 
course mean merely that the story told is not correct. This would be 
to assume the very point we are to discuss. I mean that the story, as 
it is commonly understood, is itself not told without concealment and 
practical misrepresentation. The reason for this will be only too 
apparent, when we have supplied the omission by telling the story 
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outright, as it was conceived by the Byzantine students of the eleventh 
century and is still, with whatever dissatisfaction, accepted. 

sAamemnon, king of Argos, having sailed with a great armament to 
Tré¥, to avenge by the capture of the city the abduction of Helen, 
arranged with his queen Clytaemnestra', who governed at homeap_his 
absence, to transmit the news of his success, when it should be attained, 
by a series of beacons extending over the whole distance. At what’ 
time this arrangement was first made does not appear; but when after 
a_war of ten years the city was taken, the beacons had been maintained, 
we learn, for at leasta year. The chief part ot the service, the transmitting 
of the message across the Aegaean Sea, was accomplished by beacons 
established on Mount Ida in the Troad, on Lemnos, on Mount Athos, 
and on the highest point of Euboea. Thence the news was to be 
signalled by comparatively short stages to Mount Arachnaeus, within a 
few miles of the royal fortress and visible from the palace, where a watch 
was nightly kept for the expected news. Accordingly on the night in 
which Troy was captured the system was put in operation, and worked 
so successfully that before morning the beacon upon Arachnaeus was 
duly seen by the palace-watch (At this moment the action of the play 
commences.) The queen, being roused, at once sends out her com- 
mands for general reioicing. without however disclosing either the 
receipt of the beacon-message or the purport of it, as appears from the 
fact that_the elders of the state’, who presently arrive before the palace 
to make enquines, are not only ignorant of the event announced. but 
ware still uncertain swhether the nocturnal demonstration (for the fires of 
sacrifice are seen blazing in all directions) is made in honour of some 
good intelligence or not. After some time, and just upon daybreak 
(v. 291), the queen presents herself, and the elders respectfully ask 
whether it 1s her pleasure to enlighten them further. 

Phe queen then informs them that Troy is actually taken. After a 
fely moments of joyful amazement, their next question 1s, ‘When did 
this happen?’ ‘This very night.’ ‘But how could the news possibly 


yepovela. It seems to me equally clear 
on the one hand that their character and 
behaviour would suggest such an 1dea to 
an audience imbued with Greek politics, 


1 Aeschylus knew her as Kdvraiujorpa, 
Clytaemestra —for I agree with those 
who hold that we have no reason to dis- 
pute the testimony of the Medicean MS 


But she must remain Clytaeninestra for 
us. 

2 T have tried throughout so to speak 
of these ‘elders’ as to avoid the not very 
profitable dispute, whether they are to 
be regarded as councillors, a political 


and that on the other hand Aeschylus 
intentionally avoided precision on this 
and all points respecting the constitu- 
tion of an imaginary state 1n the heroic 
times. 
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arrive so soon?’ ‘By a beacon-message,’ replies the queen, and 
acquaints them with the arrangements above described, at which the 
elders are more astonished than ever The queen makes some 
reflexions upon the appearance which Troy must present this morning 
after the ravages of the night, and expresses a hope that the victors will 
not abuse their triumph in such a way as to court divine punishment 
and so endanger their safe return. She then retires, leaving the elders 
to their thoughts. 

But the stern satisfaction, which at first they feel for the punishment 
of the offending Trojans, soon passes away, as they consider the suffering 
which the war has cost and the deep discontents which it has bred ; and 
they have already sunk again into melancholy and foreboding when 
the question arises—Is the news true after all? How doubtful is the 
interpretation of a beacon! How sanguine the imagination of an 
excited woman! The whole story may well prove to be a mere 
delusion. It will be best to wait. 

They are in this frame of mind when they see approaching a herald, 
from whose appearance and from other visible indications (for the sun 
has now risen, v, 513) they at once perceive that he has come from 
the port and brings great tidings. Something grave then has really 
happened, and they will know in a few moments whether it is good, or 
what it is. 

The herald—if it were possible to suppose the reader of this book 
absolutely ignorant of the play, [ am certain that what I am now going 
to write would be set down by him’ as a manifestly absurd mistake or 
invention of mine—the herald enters and announces shat Agamemnon 
has arrived. 

. But this staggering surprise is nothing to the miracles which remain. 
The conversation of the herald with the elders—if that can be called a 
conversation, in which the herald, almost beside himself with excite- 
ment and joy, speaks nearly all the time—is terminated by the brief 
reappearance of the queen, who bids the herald return with a message 
of welcome to his master. The elders beg him before he goes to satisfy 
them at least as to the safety of the king’s brother, Menelaus. This 
leads him to disclose that the Greek fleet (which, be it remembered, 
must have traversed the whole Aegaean in a few hours at most) encoun- 
tered on the way a tremendous storm and was thereby so completely 
scattered that those on Agamemnon's ship, which escaped destruction, 
know not even which, if any, of their companions are saved, And with 
this the herald departs on his errand. ‘The elders, under the weight of 
this terrible and truly inconceivable disaster, not unnaturally forget for 
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the moment to rejoice over the return of the remnant, and are still 
musing sadly upon the terrible and far-reaching consequences of the 
war and of the offence which caused the war, when the king himself 
appears to receive their welcome and that of the queen. 

And now, it will be supposed, some light will be thrown upon the 
facts. The story up to this point presents nothing but an inexplicable 
contradiction. But when Agamemnon-and-Clytaemnestrameet,all will 
of course 1n some way-hecame.clear—Nothing of the sort. Though the 
“tejoicings shortly before commanded by Clytaemnestra are still pro- 
ceeding, and the sacrifices which were to be offered in the palace in 
honour of the beacon-message are scarcely begun, the queen, coming 
forth from the unfinished ceremony, addresses to the king a long 
and high-flown oration, in which there 1s not the slightest allusion to the 
events of the morning, nor a word from which it could be supposed 
that intelligence of the triumph had preceded the king’s arrival, Aga- 
memnon, in his cold and brief reply, is equally silent on the subject. 
That affectionate anxiety for the queen’s peace of mind, which we 
should naturally conjecture to have been his motive, as there is no 
other apparent, for maintaining such a prodigious machinery of com- 
munication and transport, has suddenly given way to a repulsive state- 
hness. He rebukes severely the pomp of his reception, and there 
ensues an altercation on this matter between the royal spouses, in which 
the queen carries her point, and conducts her husband with triumph 
into the palace, leaving the elders in a puzzled and apprehensive con- 
dition of mind, with which the audience must certainly sympathize. 

Thus ends the first part or act of the play, which occupies, we may 
observe, considerably more than half of it. In the tragic scenes or, to 
speak more properly, in the tragedy, which now commences, the whole 
of this vast and enigmatic prologue, except certain incidental narratives 
external to the main subject of it, seems to be simply forgotten. 
Nothing happens which might not have happened just as easily if the 
king had returned unannounced, or if he had announced himself in 
some ordinary manner, and followed his announcement after the 
expected interval of time’ What 1s dark now remains so, if we accept 
the received interpretation! to the end of the play. Since therefore the 
remarkable action of the first part has no particular bearing upon that 
of the second, and its value in the estimation of the dramatist must 
be supposed independent, it will be convenient to pause at this point 
and to consider what that value may be. 

And surely the first and most proper reflection is this :—Is it possible 
that the story above told really represents the intention of Aeschylus? 
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that a man, who had spent most of his life in writing plays, when he came 
to lay down the lines of his supreme masterpiece, should encumber 
himself at starting with absurdities so glaring, so dangerous, and sO 
gratuitous, as this fable exhibits in all its parts? Let us look at it fora 
moment from these three points of view. 

And first, that the absurdities are conspicuous. If we assume, for 
the sake of argument, that it was indifferent to Aeschylus and the 
Athenian audience whether the story told was conceivable or not, we 
may still wonder why the poet should so labour to be false. The first 
‘act’ of the Agamemnon is constructed exactly as it would be, if designed 
to show the monstrosities of it in the strongest light. It is one huge 
contradiction. It is divided by a crisis, the entrance of the herald 
(v. 508), into two nearly equa? parts, The substance of Which niay-be 
summarised by the statemenis, (1) that from the fall of ‘Troy to tne com- 
mencement o1 the play is a period o1 two or three Hours, (2) that™in 
‘this interval have occurred the events of several weeks. About this 
there 15 not and Cannot be any difference of opinion, It is certain, in 
the rst place, that the action 1s continuous, and falls within the early 
hours of one morning. Language could not be clearer than that which 
shows us that the herald arrives while the beacon-message is still in 
process of becoming known (zv. 481—498)*. Even the progress of the 
‘1g needless to Jabour the point. Had it béen possible to suppose the 
action divided (as in the Aumenides*), or to assume anywhere a long 
lapse of time (as in the Sugp/iants of Euripides), the modern readers 
of the poet, who, as we shall see, are painfully conscious of the 
puzzle, would have marked the interval long ago. And yet, on the 
other hand, look at the necessities of the situation, as they are thrust upon 
our notice by Aeschylus himself. That on the morning after the sack 
of Troy the weary and famished Greeks would be making the most of 
their comfortless repose, and be in no condition to think of anything 
else, is obviously true. But if Aeschylus proposed to bring them that 
very morning to Argos, why should he insist on reminding us, before 
their appearance, that they must at this very moment be in Troy, 


1 See also ww. 1040 foll. divided, like a play of Shakespeare, into 

a The example of the Aumenides is three scenes, confessedly separated by 
indeed sometimes cited, as ifit explained gaps of time and changes of place, If 
and justified what would otherwise be the Agamemnon were similarly divisible, 
surprising in the construction of the there would be nothing peculiar about it. 
Agamemnon. There is no resemblance See further an Essay on ‘The Unity of 
between them. The Zumentaesissimply Time’, in my edition of Euripides’ Jon, 
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hundreds of miles across the sea, taking their hard-won meal and looking 
forward to enjoy next night their first unbroken sleep (v. 342)? And 
the very next speech informs us that they are already returned to 
Argos! Even a happy carelessness might have been expected not to 
give itself the he with so much art. Again, the size and general 
geography of the Archipelago were facts as familiar to an Athenian as 
those of the Atlantic or the Channel to a modern Englishman, indeed 
much more so; and he could scarcely, however willing, have imagined 
them other than they were. But if Aeschylus desired to present a 
story in which these facts were to be ignored, why should he aggravate 
his difficulties by prompting the imagination of the audience with a 
picture of the reality? The conversation between Clytaemnestra and the. 
elders respecting the_begcons signifies to us at any rate this, that a 
Voyage Over the region described was likely_to_take some time. A 
HaITaTOr wito WISE us, tor the sake Of his_story .to suppose that some- 
one had ridden trom London to_Yarkinuan_hour, jvould scarcely begin 
by reminding us that it takes four hours to go by train. 

Then look again at the other side of the picture. To what purpose, 
in any case, the poet introduced the herald, with his vivid description of © 
the hardships suffered by the Hellenic army and of the awful tempest in 
which the greater part of it was finally lost, or what is the significance of 
these narratives to the story, is at present not too clear, as may be seen 
by reference to the books of authority. But nothing short of a contra- 
diction in terms could be more grossly inconsistent with the preceding 
scene. If Aeschylus wished to obliterate, by an arbitrary fiction, 
the interval of time between the fall of Troy and the return of the 
Greeks, why does he of obliterate it? Why narrate the voyage and 
show that it was not rapid but disastrous? that it was not accom- 
plished in one hour, nor in one day either? that after the capture, 
and before the return was even commenced, a considerable time was 
spent at Troy itself in the elaborate destruction of the city, the distribu- 
tion of the spoil and captives, and other proceedings related or touched 
upon by the herald and the king? Of these indeed the audience 
were previously informed by many familiar narratives, but in the design 
attributed to Aeschylus they might at least have been left in all 
possible obscurity. Who could listen to the herald’s description of the 
storm, following as it does close upon Clytaemnestra’s account of the 
beacons, and not ask himself in bewilderment at what time all this is 
supposed to have happened ? 

This discrepancy of times, not lightly neglected by the poet but 
studiously obtruded, would, if it stood alone, make the first part of the 
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Agamemnon a confounding problem. But it 1s combined with another 
mass of difficulty, less prominent perhaps to the eyes of us moderns, 
but at Athens and in the time of Aeschylus equally fatal to that 
temporary and conventional belief without which the imagination 1s 
helpless. The story of the beacons is in one sense a fine story , that is 
to say, it is told in fine verse, and the actual description, how the fiery 
signal was sped, 1s unsurpassed or unrivalled in its own style of 
eloquence. But for all that the story is in its whole conception and all 
its incidents incredible, and it is impossible that a popular audience 
in ancient Athens can ever have thought otherwise 

In the first place, looking at the matter generally, it is permissible, 
when we reflect that the Agamemnon was written by a grave man of long 
experience in peace and war, and to satisfy an audience which contained 
perhaps more men personally familiar with the conduct of great affairs 
than ever assembled elsewhere—it is perrmssible, I say, to wonder, that 
so much should be made of a transaction which, for any relation it has 
to life, is more worthy of an inventive schoolboy. Here is a great 
monarch, conducting a distant war of uncertain duration. He estab- 
lishes between his camp and his capital a system of communication on a 
grand scale, far larger than anything of the kind actually existing, when 
Aeschylus wrote, in the Greek world’. For what purpose? Naturally, we 
suppose, to aid his plans. Notatall. At the close of the war, as the 
ignorance of the elders requires us to suppose, no message had ever been 
sent, and no message but one was expected The beacons were main- 
tained and watched, night after night, simply that, if and when Troy 
should fall, this news, expected for ten years, might have a chance, if 
the weather were favourable, to reach Argos some weeks or some days 
sooner than it would do in any case. And as if ths notion were 
not puerile enough, the natural facts are distorted so as to exaggerate 
the absurdity to the utmost. For in the result it seems to be by 
the merest accident that the beacon-message arrives before the king. 
But for the storm he would doubtless have got home first. 

Again, if we admit the beacons as a conceivable scheme, what are 
we to say of the useless and impossible mystery with which they are 
surrounded? The Atbemans were to suppose, that for a year at least 
there had been maintained on a hill close to Argos, night after night, . 
a beacon forming part of a system of communication with the absent. 
army, and that all this while, so strictly had the secret been kept, the! 


1 The generals of Persia were sup- their marvellous expedition (Herod, 9, 3) 


posed to have projected somethingsimilar, ‘It does not appear how far they succeeded. 
though more practicable, at the time of 
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elders of the city had not the least notion of it, nor had ever dreamed 
of such a thing as possible! 

But these general objections, though serious enough, are nothing to 
the grotesque and wilful violations of nature which appear in the 
details. It is here that the modern reader most easily deceives himself, 
forgetting the local and contemporary point of view. No one disputes 
indeed, so far as I am aware, that the story told by Clytaemnestra is 
impossible , but most of those who write on the play ignore the subject 
so far as they can’. and hardly any one considers how the matter 
would look to an Athenian of the Marathonian generation. Yet place 
and time are the essential conditions. 

Men are the willing slaves of imagination ; and the inventor who 
frankly transcends our range of experience may with moderate skill 
carry us wherever he pleases. But so long as he purports to keep 
within our experience, the ablest inventor has but a strictly limited 
power. Not Shakespeare himself could have made the Londoners 
content to suppose that a Spanish ship lying at the Nore had fired upon 
an English ship lying at the Towers They simply could not suppose it. 
Yet this is the sort of fiction whith the Athenians, a people singularly 
severe in their criticism of the imagination, are supposed to have 
accepted without demur, and honoured with their nghest reward. The 
description of the beacons (v. 293) is curously complete and 
careful. Every stage is marked and named beyond possibility of 
mistake, The first three stages are, as above said, from Mount Ida to 
the island of Lemnos, from Lemnos to Athos, from Athos to the highest 
point of Euboea. The distances are for the first two stages about 
sixty miles, for the third stage about a hundred miles. It is needless 
to prove that beacons at these intervals would be useless generally, 
useless even if we did not throw in, as Aeschylus would appear to 
do, the special facility of a tremendous storm, raging in the very 
region of the longest transit. Let it be assumed, that in the atmosphere 
of the Mediterranean, on a clear night, a bonfire one hundred miles 
away would be made out with ease and certainty, What would be the 
use of a signal, intended to operate at some unknown time in the course 
of the year, if it were so arranged as to be defeated by clouds at any 
point in a traject of one hundred miles? Did then the Athenian 
audience not know these distances and their relation to the purpose 


1 Not however all; see Paley. Papers of the Archaeological Institute of 

+ It might possibly be seen, under these Amerzca No.1, Classical Series /1J. J 
circumstances, even much farther. See have modified accordingly what was said 
Telegraphy of the Anczents (Merriam), here in the first edition 
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of a beacon? How could they possibly fail to know the facts, and to 
have such a vivid consciousness of them as could not for an instant be 
put by? Euboea, the terminus of the most prodigious leap, was 
geographically and politically almost part of Attica itself. Athos, the 
starting-point of the leap, lay right in the eye of Athenian policy and 
trade, always specially directed to the north and north-west of the 
Aegaean. The people were essentially a people of seamen. When 
the Agamemnon was produced, they had been engaged for twenty years 
in a struggle for the naval dominion of those very seas, a struggle upon 
which depended most of their wealth and all their national importance. 
They were familiar with beacons in peace and in war, and used them, 
as of course everywhere else, in Euboea, to signal to Skiathos, a 
distance of some twelve miles’. The statement that a beacon signal 
was transmitted in the midst of a storm from Athos to Euboea stood 
to the knowledge and habits of Athens then in much the same relation 
as the statement that a steamer ran across the Atlantic in one day would 
stand to the knowledge and habits of Liverpool now. 

And here again, as in the matter of time, the story is not merely 
absurd in fact, but wilfully and as it were purposely absurd If the 
geographical facts were to the poet indifferent, why 1s he at such 
pains to be precise? Nothing would have been easier or more natural, 
in a mere exercise of the imagination, than to leave the details in 
some obscurity, to start the signals upon a more or less practicable 
route, and then to fetch the matter off with generalities, as Macaulay 
does repeatedly in his Armada. But Aeschylus leaves not a loop-hole; 
and when he comes to the most miraculous part of the story (v. 298) he 
is careful to give our incredulity a jog. 

But if the defects of the fable are glaring (and on this enough seems 
to have been said), they are also extremely dangerous. What is the 
real opinion of modern cntics on this point, the critics themselves show 
by a testimony more telling than any direct condemnation, by ignoring 
and, as far as possible, concealing the facts. No one, as I have already 
said, ventures to tell, as it 1s received, the story of the play. As an 
example I purposely choose (for the criticism is in no way personal) 
a book to which I am much indebted, the edition of Mr Sidgwick. 


‘The action of the play in details’ says Mr Sidgwick in his Introduction 
‘is as follows :-— ; 


Agamemnon has been absent for ten years at Troy. Meanwhile his wife 
Klytaemnestra has been ruling Argos in conjunction with her lover Aegisthos. 


1 Herod. 7, 182. 
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The news of the capture of Troy is daily expected, and the play opens with 
the appearance of the mght-watchman on the roof, waiting (as he has been for 
a year past) for the beacon fire which is to announce the victory. While the 
watchman is complaining of his trouble, the flame flashes out, and he goes to tell his 
mistress (Prologue) The chorus enter and sing: meanwhile the queen comes out and 
is seen lighting the altar fires and preparing for a festal display in honour of the 
event. The leader of the chorus learns from her the tidings, and after describing the 
beacon-race, she imagines the scene in Troy and expresses a hope that all will end 
well (Scene 1) After another chorie song the Herald appears, who descnibes first the 
sufferings before Troy, and finally the storm which scattered the fleet; the queen 
sends by him @ welcome to her lord (Scene 2). ln Scene 3 Agamemnon returns with 
Kassandra ’. 


Now could it possibly occur to any one upon reading this—more 
especially 1f he happened to know that Aeschylus, like a modern 
dramatist, did not hmit his plots to any special period of time—but 
with or without this information could any one suspect from the above, 
that all these events are represented as occurring within a few hours? 
Should we not assume, and is it not indeed tacitly imphed, that the 
action of the Avamemnon, like that of its continuation, the Zzmenides, is 
divided ; and that the necessary lapse of time between these ‘scenes’ 1s 
either expressly noticed, as in the Zumenides, or left open to our 1magt- 
nation? But 1s this what the editor means? On the contrary, long 
afterwards in the course of the notes we come upon the following, 

Observe that the herald arrives from Troy, announcing the 
anding of Agamemnon, immediately after the beacon fires, on the 
morning after the capture. Such violations of possibility were held 
quite allowable by the license of dramatic poetry’. This last statement 
shall be considered presently. But first let us ask why, if this violation 
of possibility is so simple and so common, it should not be exhibited in 
the commentary with the same frankness as 1n the play? Why 1s ‘the 
action of the play in details’ so described as to suppress a feature which 
we are to observe, and why 1s the hke device adopted, as it is, by one 
wniter after another? It is prompted by the instinct of self-preservation. 
The expositor, loyally identifying himself with the author, feels that, 
whatever he may say about dramatic license, the reader will as a fact 
be repelled at starting by the wanton perversity of the fiction; and he 
screens it accordingly. How is it that no similar apprehension occurred 
to the dramatist ? 

For as to the statement that on the Athenian stage ‘such violations 
of possibility were held quite allowable’, I must take leave to say that it 
is not only without evidence, but altogether contrary to the evidence. 
There 1s no example ‘such’ or approximately such , and the theoretic 
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treatise of Aristotle on the drama remains to prove, what the extant 
plays confirm, that the Athenian public, so far from being indifferent 
to consistency, attached to it an importance much greater than the 
moderns, and more perhaps than is reasonable. And observe further, 
that the successors of Aeschylus had a temptation, and so far an excuse, 
for taking liberties in the matter of time, which Aeschylus himself had 
not. After Aeschylus ‘the unity of time’, that 1s, the restriction of the 
play to an action within one day, grew into a practice and apparently 
into something hke a rule. It is not always observed, the Suppiices of 
Euripides, for example, does not conform to it. But there was a ten- 
dency to observe it, and the tendency produced, as it was sure to do, 
some questionable treatment of this artificial ‘day’, though neither 
Sophocles nor Euripides, nor any one else that I know of, ever presents 
us with a ‘day’ like that of the Agamemnon’. But Aeschylus did not 
so straiten himself. The second scene of the Aumenides 1s separated 
from the first by an interval of months, if not of years. If therefore 
he wished to bring into one play the fall of Troy and the return of 
the Greeks, he had no need to appeal to any dramatic license, nor any 
temptation to distort the facts. His successors could not have done so 
consistently with their usual practice, and probably would not have 
thought it desirable. But to account for the supposed structure of the 
Agamemnon, we must assume that Aeschylus, who ignores the ‘ unity’ 
in the third play of the trilogy, adopted it for the first play in this self- 
contradictory form, that the action of one play ought nominally to fall 
within one day, but that in this ‘day’ may happen whatever events we 
please. I think it may safely be asserted that such a theory was never 
professed by any author or critic whatever. 

As I see no reason to think that the popular mind in the time of 
Aeschylus was in this respect different from the popular mind now, 
I will offer a Socratic parallel, not the less just because it is homely, 
—Scene: A room in London. Time: Early morning. Servants dis- 
covered preparing the room, From their conversation it appears that 
the master of the house has been for some time in Africa, and that the 
conduct of his wife, in relation to a person too often received, is 
causing them much anxiety and a strong desire for the master’s return. 
They have learnt with satisfaction that their mistress 1s expecting soon 
to hear that he is on the way home. A telegram arrives for the lady, 
who presently appears and informs them that it is from her husband, 


! See above, P. xvill, note 2, mediate wanderings, Aum. vv. 139—24I, 
2? See the description of Orestes’ inter- 284—5, 454—5. 
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and was despatched last night from Lake Nyanza. Being asked by a 
servant whether there is a telegraph at the Lake, she explains that the 
wires have just been extended so far by the result of her husband’s 
enterprise. He intends to return forthwith She wonders what sort 
of breakfast he is having in Africa, and hopes that he will not meet 
with any accident on the road back. The table is laid, and the lady 
is sitting down to it, when there is a ring at the bell. Enter the 
husband’s courier, who announces that his master is detained for a few 
minutes at the terminus, but is coming immediately. He dilates 
upon the discomforts of the Overland route and the breaking-down 
of an Italian train. The husband follows accordingly. He describes 
the success of his explorations. The lady receives him with rapture 
but without any surpnse. In conversation with him she says nothing 
of the telegram, nor he to her And so ends the first scene.—Now at 
this point of the story we might either know the key to the riddle (if 
the author were dramatizing a popular novel) or we might wait for 
the solution in the sequel. But what would be the bewilderment and 
the dismay of the audience if it should prove that there was no 
solution, and that the mysterious telegram, introduced with so much 
circumstance, had no bearing on the story whatever! I submit that 
this is not the way in which the crowns of the drama may be won, and 
that the most rigorous proof should be required before we assume 
that it ever was. 

And so we come to our third point, that these glaring and dangerous 
defects of construction are also useless and gratuitous. After all, this is 
perhaps the chief matter. The imagination will work for very moderate 
wages ; but it does expect to be paid something, and a little extra for 
over-time, There is perhaps no limit, there 1s certainly no ascertainable 
limit, to what men will grant to a narrator in the way of supposition, so 
long as he justifies the concession by making use of it and gives interest 
for the loan, or in plain words, so long as the supposition 1s required 
by the story. A classical example is the story of Oedipus‘; but in fact 
almost every story illustrates in some degree this principle of criticism, 
and the readers of fiction are applying it every day. If a romancer were 
to declare that a whole fleet was wafted, spirited, or what you will, five 
hundred miles in five minutes, and if out of this fiction were developed 
incidents of interest requimng the supposition, it 1s quite possible that 
his audience or his readers might be perfectly content, But the wild 


1 See the remarks of Sir R. C. Jebb in his Introduction to the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
p xiv. 
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assumptions debited to the Agamemnon explain nothing, lead to nothing, 

serve nothing. If the circumstances of time and place were as natural 

as they are in fact prodigious, the supposed story would still be a 

marvel of discontinuity. Let any one suppose the opening scenes of 
the play, as far as the entrance of the herald, to have survived as a 

fragment; let him notice the striking incidents which centre upon 

the announcement of the beacon-message, the night alarm, the amaze- 

ment of the elders, their vain attempt to get more information from the 

queen, their open incredulity; and then let him consider how he would 

have conceived the lost remainder. Why does the poct occupy us 

with the beacons at all? When with all this expense of falsehood the 

king is at last brought upon the stage, and the play, which 1s now 

nearing its middle, begins for the first time to be connectedly intel- 
ligible, all the preliminary apparatus, as we have already said, is simply 

neglected Nay more, the only fact which emerges, if anything does, 

from the perplexity of the introduction—that the king in some un- 

explained manner came home with astonishing speed and arrived 

almost as soon as he was announced—, so far from accounting for the 

sequel, greatly aggravates the difficulties of a narrative, which, as we will 

show, could ill afford the increase. 

Almost every fine story, and in particular almost every story 
suitable for the stage, contains a certain element of essential improba- 
bihty. Contrast, so important in dramatic effect, will generally require 
surprising incidents, and what 1s surprising cannot be altogether likely. 
The story of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra is no exception to this 
general rule. It is not impossible, but it is essentially improbable, 
that a powerful monarch, returning from a great and glomous ex- 
pedition, should be murdered by his wife and her paramour, and that 
the murderers should not only escape immediate punishment, but 
should usurp the throne and establish themselves in possession. It 
would be much in such a case if the guilty pair could save themselves 
by a prompt flight from the vengeance of the triumphant husband. 
That in the very moment of his new strength and prestige they should 
actually overthrow him and take his place is a thing which only under the 
most peculiarly favourable circumstances could cither happen or seem 
credible. The first task therefore of a narrator, who for the sake of 
the stnking situation should undertake to present such a story, must be 
to adopt such circumstances, and upon his skill in doing this his 
success, if he were a dramatist, must in the first instance largely depend. 
For however it may be with the student or the reader, a popular 
audience cares first of all for the story, and is not to be put off with 
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profundity of thought, or splendour of language, or sounding rhythm, or 
with all of these things together. 

Now it will be allowed that in the Agamemnon, as commonly 
read, the mechanism of the story has received from the author 
no consideration at all. According to Aeschylus, it would seem 
that for an adulteress to kill her king and husband on a day of 
triumph, and to raise her paramour to the throne, is an enterprise 
too plainly facile to require any explanation of the means. Of 
course the returning monarch will have no suspicions and receive 
no warning, of course, however abruptly he may arnve, he will find 
all prepared for the deed; of course when he has fallen, any shght 
mutiny on the part of his soldiers or subjects will be mstantly and 
easily suppressed. But that Aeschylus should have been content to 
treat the matter thus is remarkable, not only upon general considerations 
of theatrical art, but for two more particular reasons. It 1s odd that if 
he really did not care, and did not expect any one to care, how the 
events came about, he should become scrupulous in explanation just 
at the point where the story 1s simplest, at the actual striking of the 
murderous stroke. If, in defiance of hkehhood, we once suppose 
the king to walk ignorant and unsuspictous into the palace where, to 
the knowledge of his faithful servants and subjects’, his queen is living 
in adultery, we can imagine a hundred ways in which the wife, if so 
minded, might compass his death. Yet the poet exactly describes the 
very peculiar deyice by which the murderess made sure that her victim 
should have, as she says, ‘neither defence nor escape’ (v. 1380). 
Strange that he should have regarded this, and disregarded the only 
real and pressing questions, how she got her chance and how she 
secured her impunity! And again, even if the tragedian did not 
observe for himself that in such a case the preparatory conditions must 
be a vital part of the plot, it is odd that he should not have recognized 
this, when it had been emphasized long before by the original narrators 
of the story 

The version of the legend current at the date of the Odyssey is there 
given incidentally several times*. According to this, Aegisthus, the 
lover of Clytaemnestra, wooed her during the absence of Agamemnon, 
and with much difficulty induced her to quit the house of her husband 
for his own. Upon the return of the kihg, Aegisthus bade him to a feast, 
and there treacherously fell upon him and slew him, Clytaemnestra 


1 wy 37, 620, etc 
2 Od. 1. 35 foll., 3. 247 fotl, 4. 512 foll., 11. 405 foll. 
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assisting. The narration given in Book x1 by the ghost of Agamemnon 
also introduces the presence and death of the captive Cassandra. Now 
we have but to read these references to see at once, that the epic poets 
in their construction of the story were principally occupied with the 
question, how such a thing could possibly come about, how the king 
could arrive at the house of Aegisthus uninformed of his wife’s infidelity, 
and why his death was not prevented or instantly avenged by his com- 
panions in arms. The two most elaborate recitals, those in the Third 
and the Fourth Book, relate almost entirely to these points; and in 
the Third Book the problem is formally propounded. ‘ How’ asks Tele- 
machus of Nestor very pertinently ‘was the imperial Agamemnon 
slain? Where was Menelaus? And by what cunning did Aegisthus 
contrive the death of one far mightier than himself?’ ‘Ihe first question, 
how the king came to be at the moment comparatively helpless, is 
thereupon answered by Nestor, who relates how a storm divided and in 
great part destroyed the returning host. Of this we need say little now, 
as this part of the story is adopted by Aeschylus and will appear 
presently in its place. The second and principal question, what means 
Aegisthus used and how they came to be successful, is answered by the 
narrative of Proteus in the Fourth Book. There we learn that Aegisthus 
after the seduction, lest Agamemnon should reach home unobserved 
and learning the facts should fall upon the seducer by surprise, set a 
watch to look out for him, whose vigilance was prompted by a great 
bribe. He continued to watch for a year before the king returned, 
when an accident rewarded this precaution with undesigned and 
extraordinary success. The same storm, which scattered the fleet, so 
carried the king's ship out of its course, that he was thankful to land 
notathome but upon Aegisthus’ domain, near the very castle to which 
he had carried Clytaemnestra. (It is plain that in the circumstances 
supposed by Homer this accident offers the only condition under which 
Agamemnon could possibly be taken unawares.) Aegisthus, apprised 
by his watchman and seizing the opportunity, invited the king and his 
companions to a pretended feast of welcome, at which they were 
treacherously slain. It is noteworthy that the bard, so full is he of the 
feeling that to fall upon the veterans of Troy, with whatever advantage, 
was a hazardous feat, after saying that not one of the king’s followers 
was left, adds grimly that not one of the assassins was left either. 

X&X Now between Homer and Aeschylus the story, as we see, has 
essentially changed. In Aeschylus the murder takes place at the king’s 


shouserwhere the queen is still ruling, and it is she who plays the ptive 


part. Much has been said, and much that is true, on the moral and 
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spiritual aspects of this change, and on the motives of this kind which 
would commend it to the tragedian'. But there were also other reasons 
simpler and more imperative, why the Homenc version should not have 
been followed entirely by subsequent narrators, and especially upon the 
Athenian stage Without a strong effort of historic imagination, such 
as no dramatist would willingly require of a popular audience, the 
Homeric tale could not have been realised. It might pass very well in 
the antique and consecrated epic, but to expose it in an unfamiliar 
dress to the ‘ faithful witness of the eye’ would have been in the days of 
Aeschylus a bold effort indeed. The Homeric story demands for its 
reception the Homeric mind, and that in two respects. First, in the 
supposed condition of society and, if the word 1s applicable, of politics, 
As conceived by the bard, the whole issue lies between the households 
and setamers of two chieftains The lady of Agamemnon leaves her 
husband’s castle for that of Aegisthus. Between the two families this is 
a deadly breach, but there the rupture ends. What would become of 
Agamemnon’s government upon the flight of his imperial regent, and 
how the state and the people would be affected and behave, are 
question which do not arise, simply because among the independent 
nobles, to whom the story was sung, no such questions would 
actually have arisen. But how should they not suggest themselves, if 
the story was to be presented visibly and in modernized language before 
a great democracy, to whom the administration of government was a 
daily familiar problem? And secondly, the epic tale depends still more 
strictly and necessarily upon the primitive isolation of places. ‘To the 
bard and his hearers it seemed natural, or at any rate within the license 
of fiction, that Clytaemnestra in the Peloponnese should have been 
living for a year in the house of her lover, and that her husband should 
still retumm from the Troad ignorant of anything wrong. And the 
audience of Homer might very well think so. With such communica- 
tion between the places as they knew, they might well suppose that an 
expedition sent from Argos to Troy, if such a thing were to be imagined, 
would for the time be totally cut off from home and news of home. 
But how was this to pass in the middle of the fifth century? Would 
the mass of Athenian spectators, accustomed to hear news from Sigeum 
every week, readily conceive this situation, and was it worth while to risk 
anything upon their readiness? Aeschylus at any rate makes no such 
attempt. On the contrary, by a natural compromise with the habitual 
ideas of his own time, he supposes such a possibility of communication 


1 See for example the excellent introduction to Enger’s edition. 
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between Troy and Argos that sometimes the very ashes of the dead were 
sent home for burial’. It 1s needless to look further for reasons why he 
should not have placed the queen in the house of Aegisthus , and the 
same reflexion, we may add, should make us very slow to assume, as we 
commonly do, that he has placed Aegisthus in the palace or even in the 
realm of Clytaemnestra. 

Aeschylus then, or the predecessors whom he followed, in adapting 
the Homenic tradition to the expectations of their public, could not but 
drop the incident upon which in Homer the whole mechanism of the story 
depends. But neither surely could they drop it without compensation. 
The story of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra 1s essentially the story of 
a daring venture, which against all probability and by the favour of 
ciicumstances succeeded. The epic bard, after the fashion expected 
of him, provides the circumstances, With the change of manners and 
knowledge this fashion became unsuttable ; and the difficulty of saving 
the situation at all was increased in many ways too obvious to be 
specified. The problem then standing thus, how does the Aeschylean 
narrative deal with it? The Homeric solution being discarded, what 
solution does Aeschylus provide? Absolutely, if we are to accept 
the interpretation of the Byzantine critics, no solution or attempted 
solution at all. It is hard to say whether the story, as they would 
reconstruct It, 1s More amazing 1n what it affirms or in what it ignores. 
To the question, the inevitable question, of the Homeric Telemachus, 
‘ How was the imperial Agamemnon slain, and by what cunning device 
was he overpowered ?’ the answer of Aeschylus, we are to understand, 
would have been this, ‘Clytaemnestra entangled him in a bath-drapery 
made for the purpose’! 

We will now rapidly follow the action, from the point where we left 
it to pursue this criticism. Our difficulties will not disappear or 
diminish as we proceed. It is true that all that part of the drama 
which lies between the entrance of Agamemnon and the entrance of 
Aegisthus, though perplexing in the highest degree if considered in 
connexion with what precedes or in reference to the unprovided 
requirements of the situation, does not offer, if taken by itself, any 
obstacle sufficient to mar its magnificent and astounding effect, The 
exit of the king, the whole part of Cassandra, the whole scene between 
the queen and the elders after the murder are such as it would be 
impertinent to praise. Upon this part of the play, something less than 
half of it, regarded practically as an independent Pplece, now reposes 


1 vy, 448, see also w. 855 foll. 
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the whole reputation of the drama considered as a drama. Indeed the 
author of the Greek Introduction in the ms., whose ideas respecting 
the plot as a whole we are content to borrow, is on this point candid 
enough. ‘This part of the play’, he coolly says, after describing the 
exit of the king and of Cassandra, ‘1s admired as astonishing and 
very pathetic’. It would be easy to show that this significant ex- 
pressio unius represents also the opinion of the moderns, and that, 
notwithstanding the rich beauties of the whole, every one mote or less 
openly wonders, why the magnificent central picture and the exquisitely 
carven frame should be so ll fitted to each other. \474 
For with the entrance of Aegisthus the difficulty begins again. It 
even becomes so great that it cannot be tolerated, and the knot has to 
be cut by change of the text. Nowhere is it more apparent than in the 
finale, how much the dramatist relied for the exposition of the story 
upon the visible action and upon the previous knowledge of the 
spectators, how imperfect as a narrative are the mere speeches and 
odes by themselves, and how serious a task for us, who have neither 
stage-directions nor authoritative preface, 1s the reconstruction of the 
indispensable remainder. We find Aegisthus speaking upon the stage ; 
but how mes there, where he comes from, and how his appearance 
is connected with the action up to this point, are questions not to be 
answered by the mere perusal of what is said. So much however 1s plain 
(and admitted), that language 1s used which cannot be reconciled with 
the current conception of the story. According to Aeschylus, it i 
supposed, the overthrow of Agamemnon 1s entirely the work of 
Clytaemnestra. Her paramour, being, as the Argives tell him, a dastard,’ 
remains hidden in the palace or neighbourhood, and appears only to 
exult when the deed is done. (Why he should have run the enormous 
tisk of being there at all, if he had no part to play, and whether his 
conduct is not even more foolish than cowardly, are questions which 
might occur to us in passing.) But this being so, it is strange that 
Aegisthus should not only attribute the success to himself, but applaud 
himself vehemently for the ingenuity by which it was attained : and it 
passes comprehension that the Argive elders should take him at his 
own valuation as the principal agent, and should speak of the queen, 
the sole agent, as having merely ‘joined in’ the plan. ‘It was I’, says 
Aegisthus, ‘who combined and contrived all the difficult plot'’.. What 
plot? There is no plot. There is no combination or contrivance at 
all. The king comes to his palace, the queen (how could she less ?) 


1 wy, 1604—1609,. 
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pretending to welcome him. His first act, as a matter of course, 1s to 
take the accustomed lustral bath preparatory to sacrifice. The queen, 
attending him, envelopes him after the bath with an entangling drapery 
provided for the occasion, and then in this helpless condition butchers 
him with an axe. Where is the contrivance? ‘The peculiar drapery? 
Truly a most ingemous combination. Is it not obvious that if we 
ignore all the real difficulties of the enterprise, if we suppose the king 
to arrive uninformed and unsuspicious in the kingdom where his queen 
had long entertained his bitterest foe, if we suppose that a victorious 
general had no friends in the country willing or able to avenge him, 
the actual killing might be done by anybody at almost any time and 
without the shghtest difficulty? That his wife should slay him at the 
lustration, and should have his drapery so made as to entangle him, 
might show in her a fiendish cruelty and a cold-blooded precaution , 
but would he have lived and prospered if the drapery had been of the 
common make? Truly a profound and an admirable combination | 
Yet the Argive elders are quite satisfied. They at once recognize 

Aegisthus as the contrjver and prime agent of the scheme, and all they 
have to ask is, why then he did Sot ae witout the queen. ‘Why, as it 
was thy plot, why, coward, didst thou not do the butchery alone? 
Why join his wife with thee? Why, to the defilement of our land 
and our gods, must she be his murderer'?' 

vi 8y tov avipa révd’ ard Yoy7ps Kaxis 

ov« avros yvapites, dAAG ody yury, 

xwpas placpa Kal Gedy éyywpiwy, 

EKTELVE , 


And here no disguise 1s possible. Every one sees that this language, 
with the emphatic avy, is not such as could reasonably be addressed to 
one who had merely lain by, while the wife directed and performed the 
whole. Accordingly ovv is condemned as an error, to be replaced by 
got, viv, or other palhiatives*. We will not here stop to discuss this 
device, nor will we go further, as might be done, in pressing the 
acknowledged difficulties which affect the received exposition of the 
drama as a whole. Sufficient, in my judgment, has been said to show 
that the text, as it remains to us, without the explanations furnished to 
the audience by the action upon the stage and by the current version of 


1 ww, 1633—1646. fore almost certamly in the Afediceus. 

* It is worth notice that we have the That it should have been wrongly in- 
authority of the Verefus as well as the  serted by a copyist 1s technically im- 
filorentinus for atv, which was there- probable. 
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the story, which they previously knew, presents a difficult problem, to 
be solved, if at all, by the reconstruction of the action and of the 
story which Aeschylus presupposed as known, and that as a solution 
of this problem the hypothesis of the ancient editors is unworthy 
of consideration, that it 1s in fact no solution whatever. It does not 
give a rational account of the facts or make the purpose of the author 
intelligible. We will turn rather to the positive and perhaps more 
fruitful side of the enquiry. 

As a preliminary we will notice two or three salient points, which 
may serve to indicate the direction in which we should strike off. The 
first of these indications meets us, as if placed for the purpose (and indeed 
it is) at the very threshold of the play. The watchman upon the 
palace-roof, whose duty it is to look for the beacon announcing the fall 
of Troy, informs us in his first words that this outlook has been kept 
nightly for a year. Why fora year? Are we to understand that, when 
the war had already run eight or nine years, the king and queen, having 
hitherto thought the ordinary communications sufficient, suddenly 
established the beacons? It cannot be by accident that this ‘ year-long 
watch’ exactly reproduces one feature in the story of Homer’. In 
Homer the watchman of Aegisthus had been expecting Agamemnon ‘for 
a year’. These words of Aeschylus, compared with the epic narrative, 
are in themselves enough to suggest and almost to raise a presumption, 
that in the Aeschylean narrative also the design of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra had been on foot for a year, and that the outlook kept 
§ She WAGED Wa cIOSely connected with This design. 

And for a second guiding-line, let us look again at the very remark- 
able speech of the queen which follows her description of the beacons 
and shortly precedes the entry of Agamemnon’s herald*. It is remark- 
able, as already observed, as directing our attention to the fact that, if 
the preceding story be true, the Greeks must be still in Troy. It is even 
more remarkable as showing, on the part of Clytaemnestra, a power of 
unconscious divination which Cassandra might have envied. She makes, 
it is true, the very natural mistake of supposing that the Greeks are in 
Troy; but on the other hand how wonderfully does she forecast the 
rest of their story! Except that she does not anticipate (small blame 
to her prophecy) the compression of the events into one night, her 
divination is perfect. She fears that the Greek army, not content with 
their legitimate triumph, may be tempted to plunder the sacred 
treasures of Troy. They have actually done so. She points out that 
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such impiety might expose them to the chastisement of the gods in the 
course of the voyage home. They have actually suffered such a 
chastisement. The queen, in short, knows so much that it becomes an 
interesting enquiry how much exactly she knows, and what is the souree 
of her knowledge. 

And for the third indication let us turn to the continuation of the 
story, to the moment in the Choephori, when Orestes has entered the 
palace to execute his vengeance, when the murderers of Agamemnon 
are about ‘to be slain by stratagem even as they slew’’. It is thus that 
the chorus, expectant without, sum up the issue to be decided. ‘Now 
either shall the bloody violence of the murderous axes make an end 
utterly and altogether of Agamemnon’s house: or else Orestes, durning 
a fire and a tight for liberation and lawful rule, shall win again the 
high prosperity of his fathers’. It 1s plain that in the first part of the 
alternative the metaphor of the axes is chosen for its reference to the 
manner of Agamemnon’s death. What was it that suggested in the 
second alternative the choice of the far from obvious metaphor of a 
fire? Certainly nothing in the plan of Orestes himself as given us in 
the Choephori. Is it not at least a fair prima facte conjecture that this 
also refers to the former plan of his enemies ; and that the restoration 
of the lawful monarchy is likened to the lighting of a fire for liberty, 
because by the lighting of a fire for tyranny it had been formerly 
overthrown? But if this is so, we must revise our reading of the 
Agamemnon. , 

Setting out upon the line thus indicated we might proceed in two 
ways. Either we might re-examine the play throughout and draw 
at each point conclusions as to the facts or the dramatic action, as 
distinct from the mere words, which the text assumes. Or, anticipating 
the conclusion, we may first sketch the story continuously, as we 
suppose it might have been told in outline, before the play was 
performed, by any one who knew the version current at the time in 
Athens, and may then justify our ‘ hypothesis’ by explaining from it the 

—“Aonstruction of the play. We will take rather the second way, as 

| putting the narrative and the dramatic version in their true order, and 
will begin with a hypothetical narrative. But in doing this we shall not 
attempt a distinction, for which there are no materials, between the 
general outline which the poet took from current literature and the 
minor details which he may have introduced himself. 


1 Cho. 853; see also 1d, 887 
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2. The Narrative, 


By Divine Providence it 1s appointed that sin shall tend to make 
more sin, and in the end that sin shall bring forth punishment. The 
fall of Agamemnon was the consequence of the sin of his father, seconded 
. 5 —_—_—_—_—_ 
in its effect by further si is own. His father Atreus, by a horrible 
crime, brought upon his family an unappeasable enmity and the curse of 
heaven. Divine interference, punishing this crime in the son, exposed 
him to a temptation which he had not the virtue to resist. His sin 
provoked another enmity personal to himself, to reinforce the enmity, 
bequeathed by his father, and the two joined together for his ruin. 

The starting-point of the story is the Thyestean feast. Thyestes,: 


brother of Atreus, having corrupted his wife and disputed his throne, 


and having been banished from Argos, endeavoured by throwing himself 
upon his brother’s mercy to obtain restoration. Atreus pretended to 
welcome him and to celebrate his return by a feast, at which two of 
Thyestes’ children were served as food to their father, and he was made 
to eat of it unawares. Thyestes, in the agony of the discovery, devoted 
the accursed house ‘to perish in like manner’, overturning the table 
with his foot as a symbol of his prayer. With his remaining child, 
Aegisthus, he was then sent again into banishment. 

Upon Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, who with his brother 
Menelaus succeeded to the throne, the curse began to work its effect 
on the occasion of the expedition to Troy. The anger of heaven 
against the family delayed with contrary winds the assembled fleet’, 
until the seers suggested to the kings as a propitiation the sacrifice of 
Agamemnon’s daughter, Iphigenia. To this wicked act the father at 
last consented, and from this time was pursued by the hatred of his wife 
Clytaemnestra as well as that of the still-banished Aegisthus. During 
the expedition Argos was governed by Clytaemnestra, supported by 
those elders who necessarily remained at home. 

Where Aegisthus was spending his exile, and at what time he first 
conceived that in the absence of the king and the wrath of the queen 
he might find the opportunity of restoration and revenge, we do not 
learn, nor is 1t material. It is imphed that he did visit Argos, not of 
course openly, and so prevailed with the queen, that she was ready 
to be his accomplice, 1f occasion served. With many dramatists, with 
Euripides for example, it would have been a main point in such a 


1 See on vv- 139—144- 
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situation to show precisely how, in the union of Againemnon's enemies, 
Love and Hatred became conspirators— 


, a A 
Evvoijporav yap, ovres exfiator TO mpty. 


But the analysis of the passions was no part of the Aeschylean drama, 
and the apportionment of the two motives 1s left undetermined, the less 
intimate and sentimental being placed in the foreground. 

But the guilty coalition of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra was so far 
from securing the punishment of their common enemy, that it was 
scarcely so much as a step towards it. It is needless to enquire, and 
perhaps the poet could scarcely have told us, exactly what institutions he 
represented to himself as the ‘free and lawful government’ of ancient 
Argos'. Doubtless some such limited monarchy, supported and balanced 
by the influence of privileged councillors and by the popular will, as the 
Athenians attributed to their own Theseus, such as their stage exhibits, 
for example, in the Oed:pus at Colonus, and as their historian asserts to 
have been the primitive model all over Hellas’. But at any rate in no 
state, not even the rudest despotism,—and that the Argos of this drama 
is not a despotism, we are expressly told*—could the alliance of the 
queen-regent with a broken exile give her the power, any more than the 
right, to assail with impunity the person or throne of the monarch, 
whether present or absent, so long as his subjects were Joyal to him. A 
speedy success at Troy and a triumphant return would have made 
Agamemnon safe. But the vengeance of Heaven was not to be thus 
eluded. At the setting forth of the army it was prophesied, that 
though for the sin of Paris Troy was destined to fall, yet by the evil 
genius of the Atridae her fall should be long delayed‘ It was the 
length of the war which wrought the king’s ruin, and made at last an 
opening through which his enemies struck home. ; 

In two ways marked by the dramatist the authonty of the royal 
brothers in Argos was shaken by this protracted contest. First, by the 
mere change of persons. The departing army left behind them those too 
old for war and those too young, the elders and the boys. During the 
ten years the elders were passing away or sinking into dotage, the boys 
were growing up, and all to the disadvantage of the house of Atreus. 
Among the elders naturally were to be found most personal devotion 
to the princes and most attachment to established power. It is this 
party, if we may so call them, Agamemnon’s natural frends and 


1 erevdepla dpxal re rodicoovdu0t, Cho. 863. See also Ag. 835 foll. 
* Thuc 1 13 Foay emt pyrois yépaci Tarpikal SagiNeta. 
3 vy, 1353. 4 wo. 125—145. 
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councillors, which is represented by the feeble and anxious remnant, 
who form the principal chorus of the play: and the poet has spared no 
pains to expose their weakness’. As we shall see, the very crisis of the 
action turns upon their inevitable defect in quickness, decision, and 
courage. Meanwhile the generation coming up was far from compensa- 
ting in loyalty for the generation going down. As more and more hives 
were sacrificed to the revenge of Menelaus, discontent grew deeper and 
wider ; unti] at last, before the end came, the friends of the king, seeing 
the course of affairs, yet not daring to interfere, acknowledged to 
themselves that all was ripe for an outbreak against the government 
Powerless already, they lived in constant fear of some dark design, and 
began to look with desperate eagerness for the king’s return®. 
Meanwhile the queen and the partner of her guilt were using and 
aiding the natural course of events. How much the king’s friends knew, 
or how much they suspected, of the queen’s unfaithfulness, the dramatist 
nowhere determines, nor would anything have been gained dramatically, 
but much lost, by doing so. Im such a case the question of moment 
is not so much what 1s known or suspected, but rather what cannot be 
ignored and therefore 1s publicly acknowledged. It is plain from the 
whole course of the play that the correspondence and intimacy of 
Clytaemnestra with Aegisthus was, when Agamemnon returned, still a 
secret, not an open scandal*. Upon any other supposition the behaviour 
of the elders, the king’s devoted sul)jects, towards the queen in the early 
part of the play and towards the king at his coming, is inconceivable, 
and indeed the whole story is palpably impossible. We are directed 
to suppose that by the end of the war the repute of Clytaemnestra had 
reached that only too familiar stage, when a wife’s adultery is known to 
every one and proclaimed by no one, and when those know least or 
speak least of it who are most nearly interested, those who, expecting 
yet weakly dreading the discovery, still say to themselves with the 
Argive elders 
mahat 7 viyav ddppaxov BrAdBys exw. 
Down to the day of the king’s return Aegisthus was still nominally, as 
well as legally, a banished man, coming and going doubtless more and 
more frequently as the hopes of the exiles and the malcontents rose, 
1 ww. 72—83 and passim. die List gelingen soll, vor der Welt ge- 
ey 437—480, and wy 343—555,the heim gehalten werden’. Enger, Zun/er- 
first a passage of great importance, in fuag. This is perfectly true, but if 
which this part of the story is effectively | Clytaemnestra had recalled from banish- 
summed up ment her husband’s hereditary enemy, 


8 « Aegisthos und Klytamnestra schlies- | what concealment could any longer be 
sen zwar einen Bund, allein er muss, wenn _ pretended? 
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while the other side still maintained the politic fiction of his absence. 
a A the fatal morning itself he was actually not in the Argolid. Where 

he was, and where for a long while past he had spent the intervals 
between his visits, the story 1s presently to discover. Meanwhile all 
that the loyal elders knew and acknowledged to themselves respecting 
the dangerous state of the popular mind was naturally transmitted to 
their master’. Nor was it possible but that with these reports a 
messenger less discreet or more courageous than the rest should 
sometimes whisper a more dark insinuation. Both the knowledge and 
the suspicion thus communicated determine, and are necessary to 
account for, the language held by Agamemnon during his brief 
appearance before the palace-gate. 

But the fears of the seniors would have been much more cruel, and 
their representations more outspoken, if they had known but half the 
trnth. They perceived that the common indignation against the war 
offered a ready bond for a conspiracy; they were not aware that the 
fiercer spirits were already bound in a plot, and waited only to deter- 
mine by circumstances how and when they should strike. To explain 
the sequel we will state so much as the story presumes to be known 
respecting the geography of the place. The Argolid or waAts “Apyovs is 
a plain opening southwards upon a deep bay of the sea, and enclosed 
on the other sides by mountains, The mountains to the N-E. of the 
plain are continued southwards in a great promontory forming the 
eastern side of the bay, and northwards into a mass of hills which 
extends as far as the Isthmus of Corinth. This whole chain was a 
lonely region, and had an evil reputation in legend and fact as a haunt 
of outlaws and robbers*, Nearest to the fortified seat of the Atridae‘, 
lay Mount Arachnaeus, the Spider-Mountaiz, whose quaint name 
Suggested more than one fanciful application, and not improbably 
gave the first hint for the story which Aeschylus followed’. Here, 
amid the web of hills and spurs, upon the edge of the forbidden land, 


lay Aegisthus in hiding with such power as he could make, and fed 
himself, as he tells us, with the exile’s bread of expectation’. Here 


ly Sar. 2 vy. 463, 

§ See the story of Theseus and Peri- 
phetes. 

* See a note on the Argos of the dra- 
matists by Prof. Mahaffy, Rambles in 
Greece, chap. XIt1. p. 355. It does not 
however appear in this play precisely 
where the ‘fortress’ 13 to be figured, 
whether at the historical city of Argos, or 


at Mycenae, or elsewhere. An Athenian 
audience, as appears very clearly in the 
opening of Sophocles’ Eictra, would not 
be punctilious on such a point. My 
language here in the first edition was too 
definite. 

5 See the twice repeated v. 1493, and 
note. 

* v. 1668. 
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was the fittest place from which to watch the communications of Argos 
by sea and land with the army in the far east; and hence it was easy, 
when the inoment should come, to signal either by day or by night to 
his partizans in the castle and throughout the country. Supposing all 
for the best, a hard enough task lay still before him. 

For it would have been madness to assume that because the Argives 
murmured against the absent princes, and because, while appearances 
were kept up, the malcontents seemed a formidable number, therefore 
all, or a majority, were ready to stand by while the queen disowned her 
husband and proclaimed her lover. In such a situation the very best 
restorative to loyalty is that the lawful authority should be assailed by 
violence one minute too soon. And so foul a treachery as that of 
Clytaemnestra must arm against it not only all those whose disaffection 
had spent itself in hot words, but every honest man. Only with the 
advantage of surprise and stratagem could her cause be won by such 
and so many as would support it when once proclaimed. The key to 
the country was its ‘sole fortress’, the city or rather the castle of the 
Atridae’. To put it into the hands of the traitors would with some 
management not be difficult. But of what use was this, if the king 
were thereupon to return armed with all the strength of Achaia and of 
Hellas? Plainly the ultimate success or failure of Aegisthus must turn 
on the question whether Agamemnon came back, and in what circum- 
stances he came. Meanwhile the conspirators resolved at least not 
to be surprised. The seas were carefully scanned (with what result 
hereafter appears) ; and that communication might: be instantly opened, 
if necessary, between the principals, a watchman upon the palace kept 
outlook every night for a beacon upon the Mountain of the Spider? 
Here a simall difficulty had to be overcome. ‘The servants of 
Agamemnon’s household were devoted to their master. None of them 
could be trusted. Yet to introduce a stranger for such a special service 
would have attracted suspicion at once. Accordingly Clytaemnestra 
chose among the servants a fellow as simple as loyal, and, to explain 
to him his employment, pretended to be expecting a beacon-signal 
announcing the king’s success. His vigilance and silence were secured 
by threats and bribes. This arrangement was maintained during the 


1 vy, 267. 

2 For some interesting remarks on this 
part of the story see Classical Revrew 11. 
98 Prof. Platt observes truly that the 
Watchman, if the conspirators had, as 
must be supposed, other means of infor- 
mation, is no longer, as in Homer (see 


above) a necessary figure in the mechan- 
ism, though it 1s perhaps going too far to 
call him an inconsistent figure. He may, 
as Prof, Platt says, be regarded as a sur- 
vival from the Homeric yersion, such as 
are found in all stories transplanted to 
new settings. 
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whole last year of the king’s absence. The watchman, impatient of his 
task and disposed to regard it as an absurd effect of feminine eagerness 
or imagination, was for this very reason the less disposed to talk of it, 
and had never connected it, as he had no apparent reason to do, with 
that conviction about his mistress which he shared with the rest of the 


world’. 


Such was the situation in Argos, when ‘about the setting of the 
Pleiads’, by our calendar in the month of November, Troy was at last 
taken’. The occurrence of thé event at this season was the be- 
ginning of the conspirators’ good fortune. The seas were closed. 
Even in the historic times of ancient Hellas few voyages were under- 
taken in the winter; and according to poetical tradition no one 
after the ‘setting of the Pleiads’ expected to sail at all. Ordinary 
communication being thus suspended, the party preparing for the 
attack had the full advantage of their preparation. What precisely 
were their arrangements for obtaining information respecting the army 
does not appear in the play, nor was it at all necessary (the story being 
known) that it should. There would be no insuperable difficulty in 
getting information, when to be the first informed was a matter of 
life or death. To bring any exhibition of the means within the 
time covered by the action upon the stage would have been difficult, 
and useless. For the purpose of the play it suffices that information 
was obtained: and this much 1s exhibited clearly enough. We have 
already seen that Clytaemnestra, at the very moment of receiving, 

; as she pretends, the first news of the triumph, is acquainted not 
only with the outrages since committed in ‘roy by the victorious 
rmy, but with the disaster at sea which they have suffered in con- 


sequence’, 


Once more, the reckless and cruel pride of Agamemnon had betrayed 
him to his ruin. Not content with the stern vengeance which the justice 
of Hellenic war would have sanctioned, he had utterly ravaged and 
literally destroyed the captive city, sparing not even the sacred places‘ 
It was probably not unnoticed by the narrator, that by this brutality and 
sacrilege the Greek army also destroyed the last possibility of remaiming 
where they were till a more favourable season, and forced themselves to 
tempt the risks of the winter passage even while they forfeited the 


1 See the prologue, in which the 
relevant points in the situation of the 
Watchman are given with skill and force. 

the fh 

3 ow. 332—362. 

* vv. 383 foll., 530 foll. etc. The 


attribution of these sentiments to heroic 
antiquity is of course an anachronism ; 
and the Herald is made by Aeschylus to 
express contrary sentiments, but in such 
a way as to condemn them even while 
he utters. 
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protection of heaven. 
eaten up’. 


The neighbouring country they had already 
They set sail at any rate, and fared as they had deserved. 


One fearful night of storm scattered the armament to the winds; and 
at sunrise the ‘destroyer of Ihum’ found himself, like Xerxes at 
sunset, ‘a sovereign of the seas without a fleet?’. 

By this disaster the cause of the conspirators, hitherto almost 


desperate, was advanced to a fair chance of success. 
The king might have escaped. 


enterprise was still very perilous. 


But the final 
If he 


returned, the queen and her lover could triumph only by destroying him, 
which, if they declared themselves before he came, they would certainly 
not do without a bloody and doubtful contest against his veteran 


soldiers and those who would rally round his person. 


Completing 


therefore their plans to suit the new situation they waited still a short 


while for the event 


When the moment should arrive, the signal from 


Mount Arachnaeus was to announce to those in the secret that their 


accomplices were ready. 


Fortune stood by them still, so far at least as 


that the king’s ship, which by what seemed a happy miracle had 


survived the storm, was the 


more propitious was the hour of arrival. 


f{ the survivors to reach Argos. 


Stull 
It was in the dead of the 


winter night that this remnant of the great host came into the bay*. By 
none but those in the plot was such an arrival expected, and they only 
were upon the watch. The news of the king’s approach was instantly 
carried to the neighbouring eastern hills, and it was still might when 
the watchman from the palace saw the beacon upon Mount Arachnaeus, 
and carried to his mistress the news, as he supposed, that Troy had 
fallen, in reality that the king had come, that Aegisthus was ready, and 
that she and their partizans throughout the Argohd (for the hight could 
be seen far and wide) were to act as had been pre-arranged *. 


W133: 2 vy, 1226. 


It will be noticed that, while the other 


% The story named the very night. It seasons are cited in the aorist tense of 


w: last of the year. That this was 
so will be seen by compamnng the lan- 
guage of the watchman at the opening 
with the expression of the herald at his 
first entrance, dexd7w ce péyyer red’ 
ddixduny Erous on this tenth dawn of a 
year (v 509). It is an addition to the 
picturesque impressiveness of the circum- 
Stances that the day of the murder was a 
specially solemn day of religious rejoicing, 
Clytaemnestra also remembers the season, 
when she compares the return of a 
husband to the relief of a beneficent 
change in the weather (vv. 957—963) 


generality and associated with husbands 
in general, the ‘coming in winter’ is 
referred to Agamemnon personally and 
descnbed in the present tense. The in- 
terval between the fall of Troy and the 
arrival would thus be something over a 


month, not at all too much for the repose 
of the army, the destruction of the city, 


the preparations for departure, the voyage 
up to the storm, and the bnnging of the 
king’s ‘bare hull’ from the point to 
which it was carried back to Argos, 

4 The arrangement of the circum- 
stances here 1s exceedingly skilful. The 
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The plot now to be executed had three objects, all familiar in the 
perpetual conspiracies and revolutions of Hellas, first to separate the king 
from his soldiers and murder him, before his friends could repair to 
him or open his eyes; secondly to secure the fortress , and thirdly to 
capture the principal persons of the loyal party. Given the extraordinary 
circumstances, this was now a hopeful project, though, as the sequel 
shows, by no means certain yet. Upon the report of the signal the queen 
at once sent out messengers announcing that she had received great 
news, and ordering a general feast in honour of the occasion, thus 
quieting and diverting the minds of all who were not better informed. 
At the same time she summoned the king’s chief friends, the elders of 
the city, who in their anxiety at this nocturnal alarm and their eagerness 
for explanation were but too ready to come’. On reaching the fortress 
and the place of council, which lay as usual before the palace doors’, 
they waited for some time, as the queen, whose object was to detain and 
to mystify them for the necessary interval, was in no hurry to satisfy 
their curiosity. It was day-break when at length she appeared and in 
answer to their cana as to her news informed them that Troy had 
fallen that very night.) It had been foreseen that some explanation 
must be offered, and this particular falsehood had the double advantage 
of tallying with the belief of the watchman and of removing all 
apparent need for immediate action of any kind. One question could 
not be escaped, by what means the intelligence had come; and the 
queen, with an eloquence which might almost persuade her auditors, 
traced for them the imaginary lmks between the visible beacon on 
Mount Arachnaeus and the king’s beacon upon Mount Ida at Troy*. It 
is true that in fabricating this story she betrayed a misconception of the 
region described, such as might be expected in a queen of Argos 
in the heroic times. Nor were her auditors contented ‘Though they 


one chance for Aegisthus and Clytae- 
mnestra was that they should strike z#rme- 
diately on the king’s arrival. Every hour 
that he passed in communication with his 
subjects must make the queen’s position 


+ vw, 270 implies that the elders had 
been sent for, But to repair to the castle 
would (as they ssy uv. 267) have been 
their impulse. It is evident here and 
everywhere that, though suspecting or 


more penlous and her success more im- 
probable. It 1s manifest that the situation 
given by Aeschylus ts just one, perhaps 
the only one, in which by vigilance 
the conspirators might have several hours 
of clear adyantage The dramatist 
probably assumed, as he does in the Ss- 
Plices, that the landing-place for ‘ Argos’ 
was in ancient times uninhabited. 


knowing the queen’s infidelity, they have 
not the least glimpse of her treason. 

2 y. 523. 

8 Prof. Platt (article above cited) calls 
attention to the deceptive beacon of 
Nauplius as another incident of the 
Néoro., which may have suggested the 
attribution of this stratagem to Clytae- 
mnestra. 
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had not sufficient knowledge to expose the fraud, the mere circum- 
stances were such as inevitably to prompt suspicion They tried 
to probe the evidence. But the queen had taken care to surround 
herself with some of those in her secret; and by their professions of 
belief and confidence she was enabled to evade enquiry’. She added a 
few words suitable to the supposed circumstances and withdrew. 

All this time her partizans in the country, favoured by the darkness 
and their knowledge of the facts, were using their advantage. One 
party had hastened to the landing-place to receive the king and his 
companions, and were now already on their way thence to the castle, a 
distance of some miles, conducting him, his soldiers, and his captive 
Cassandra as in triumph® Others were assembling in and at the 
fortress itself, while Aegisthus with his band was descending from the 
hills, ready to push forward at the last moment. It was no doubt one 
of the merits in the ‘combination’ upon which he prided himself, that 
personally he ran scarcely any risk at all, even in the event of failure, 
still quite possible, as was soon to be seen. 

Left to their own reflexions, the seniors could not fail to per- 
ceive, even with such light as they had, the weakness of the evidence 
laid before them. They remembered the state of the country and felt 
vaguely uneasy. It was possible certainly that Troy was really taken, 
but much more likely, considering all things, that the queen was the 
victim of some imposture or delusion, which would soon be exposed*. 
They were in this mood when they perceived signs of the king’s 
company approaching in the distance, and at the same moment ar- 
nved one who by his appearance seemed likely to know the truth. 
The king had sent forward a herald. 

This incident, probable as it was and not to be prevented, was 
no part of the conspirators’ design, and extremely dangerous to them. 
With the first words of the herald, the queen’s whole story fell to the 
ground. Here was the crisis. If the elders had been sagacious, 
prompt, and bold, if, putting together all that they knew, they had 
argued from it to a remote consequence and acted instantly upon the 
inference, they and the king might perhaps yet have been saved. But 
criminal plots would seldom or never succeed, were it not for the weak- 
ness or error of those concerned to prevent them. And in this case the 
default was certainly pardonable. The queen could not be altogether 


1 y. 363. second chariot. This is possibly a genuine 
2 According to the Greek ‘hypo- piece of theatrical tradition. 

thesis’, the king enters in a chariot, 3 wy. 481—~-493- 

Cassandra and some of the spoil in a 
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right, not right at all as to the beacon-message. But so the elders had 
already presumed. And what did it matter, when as to what seemed 
after all the main fact, she was now confirmed? ‘Troy was really 
conquered ; the king was come; and the queen’s wild fancy about the 
beacon might well be perfectly innocent. If indeed they had had time 
first to consider and then to put questions! But the herald, mad with 
rapture, was in no mood to catch hints. While they were fumbling 
with vague suggestions of danger at home, he had darted off again upon 
the topic of his sufferings; and before they could recover the subject 
the queen was upon them and had promptly dismissed the herald with 
a message of welcome to his master'. 

The elders made indeed an effort to detain him by a question as to 
the safety of Menelaus, who had not been mentioned, a most unfortunate 
question, as the reply to it necessauly disclosed the destruction of the 
fleet, and by this news they were sufficiently distracted from more 
opportune reflexions until the king’s arrival. The king arrived, with 
the companions of his voyage and their escort, and the success of the 
plot was almost assured. 

The king arrived at the fortress, and his loyal friends saw with 
surprise, that the triumphant crowd by which he, his soldiers, and they 
were now surrounded, seemed to consist of the very men whom they 
had most reason to suppose disaffected. So striking was this, that even 
in the moment of welcome they could not but remark upon it resent- 
fully, and warn the king not to be deceived by this show of unanimous 
rejoicing’, Agamemnon, putting their hint to previous reports’, under- 

tood them perfectly Indeed he had returned full of anger against his 
[sts of suspicion nst his wife, and spoke at 

ls express object to aid the conspirators, by aggrieving any waverers 
among their party, or any loyalists who on the way from the sea to the 
castle had joined the company or were otherwise accidentally present. 


1 The brief conversation between the 
elders and the herald (vv. 543—555), the 
manner in which by their hesitation and 
his impatience the minute is lost, is an 
admirable siroke of dramatic art Equally 
good 1s the dexterity and presence of mind 
shown by the queen at her re-entrance 
(v 592). Here the slip of a word might 
have been fatal. If she referred to the 
supposed message from Tyoy, she msked 
refutation by the herald; if she was 
seen to avoid the subject, she ran still 
more risk from the suspicion of the elders 


What she actually says is so adroitly 
turned, that while she seems to treat the 
matter with simple frankness, there 1s 
not a word which could suggest to the 
uninformed herald that there had been 
anything remarkable in her interpretation 
of the beacon which she mentions. To 
relish this kind of linguistic skill was a 
speciality of the Attic audience. It 1s 
the essence of their famous ‘irony’. 

2 wv. 774—800. 

3 y, Bar. 
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He and the gods of Argos had won a glorious triumph; but he had 
been ill served abroad and ill served at home, and so the offenders 
should find to their cost. Not a word of thanks, not a word, even 
after the wide-spread calamity just announced, of compassion’. Nothing 
could better lead up to the final stroke prepared by Clytaemnestra. 

Advancing from the palace, she addressed her husband in astrain of 
extravagant and rapturous adulation, and then, bidding her attendants 
to strew rch tapestnes over the approach, invited him to accept in the 
presence of the assembly the signs of that adoration which befitted the 
conqueror of Troy. Agamemnon, in great anger, replied to the address 
with a stern rebuke, and would gladly have escaped the malicious 
honour. But the queen by insistence and almost by violence compelled 
him to proceed, all the multitude beholding his act and many not aware 
of his reluctance. Thus with the symbol and show of an Asiatic tyrant 
did the victim of the new tyranny pass finally into the toils*. 

The fate of Cassandra, though of immense importance in the tragedy, 
not only for its own pathos but as giving another direction to the 
compassion which would otherwise have centred, contrary to the purpose, 
upon the murdered king, 1s to the mere machinery of the story insigni- 
ficant®. She perished with her enslaver and possessor, whose death was 
now near and inevitable. When he had gone within, his soldiers departed 
or dispersed through the fortress, and the throng broke up. But the 
elders, already unconscious prisoners, had no mind to go away. The 
strange events of the morning had produced in them, though they 
could not seize the clue, a vague but invincible sense of danger. 
Already repenting their reticence and consoling themselves as best 
they could with the hope of the feeble that ‘something will intervene’, 
they waited in perplexity to see what would happen‘. 


1 wy. 801—845. mild reproof’. If this is mildness, what 


2 Surely it 1s impossible to reconcile 
this scene with the supposition, that 
Agamemnon had no suspicion of his wife’s 
honour. What other motive could explain 
his brutahty? He gives her no greeting, 
he will not even mention her title or her 
name, His language is full of msinua- 
tion. It as the daring and above all 
the resources of Clytaemnestra, which are 
unsuspected by Agamemnon, not her un- 
faithfulness. The sarcastic dwrovolg per 
elras elxbrws éug’ paxpay yap eférewas, 
the husband’s sofe reply to his wife’s 
affectionate greeting after a separation 
of ten years, 1s described by Enger as‘a 


would be severity? 

Whether in the end Agamemnon will- 
ingly consents to the use of the tapestry 
may be questioned. See Appendix R. 
My impression is that his mind 1s un- 


changed. The other view seenis to 
prevail. But the question is of httle im- 
portance, The tapestry is a mere detail, 


introduced chiefly for spectacular effect. 

3 See the last words of Cassandra 
(vv. 1326—1329), which expressly declare 
the part which she plays in the economy 
of the piece. 

4 wv. 966—1018. Perhaps no passage 
in the play 1s more completely irrecon- 
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What happened was this, In the palace the king found all in 
readiness both for sacrifice and lustration, for which preparation the 
festivities commanded in the morning had furnished a pretext’. He 
went, as custom commanded, to bathe before the ceremony. Clytae- 
mnestra, eager for the delight of taking her revenge with her own hand, 
had marked for herself this moment. She had even descended to plan 
the details of the bath so as to increase the helplessness of the victim. 
There with an axe? she slew him, and his councillors, wrought by the 
agony of the foreseeing Cassandra to a paralysing terror, learnt his fate 
and theirs from his dying cry. 

For now at last they began to realize the situation, and saw that the 
adulterers and their adherents had struck down not only the king, 
but with him the liberties of Argos*. Resistance was impossible, 
The foitress was in the hands of the conspirators, the remnant of 
the king’s army entrapped and overpowered, the country surprised, 
and the loyal without a leader, the young heir Orestes being absent 
and the elders themselves in the power of the enemy. Among the 
people, between the victory and the loss of the fleet, more hearts had 
perhaps been lost than gained. Nay, the elders themselves were 
forced to confess that, of the chief conspirators, Clytaemnestra at least 
had a foul wrong and a presentable cause, nay, even that their own 
cause was not clear, for what had they done to save the innocent 
Iphigenia? To the name of Iphigenia the queen instantly appealed, 
and the councillors could not but allow that as between her, the 
mother, and them, in some sort the slayers, it was a doubtful case. 
Thus does Aeschylus moralize at once both the personal and the public 
aspects of his story‘ : 

But whatever compunction even the friends of Agamemnon might 
feel in the presence of Clytaemnestra gave way to pure rage when 
Aegisthus, entering the fortress with his ruffians and joining the queen 
where she stood with her defenders around her and the dead bodies at 
her feet, exulted in his ‘just restoration’ from exile* and boasted the 


2 On the weapon of Clytaemnestra see 
an essay by the late Prof. Warr, Classical 


cilable with the current theory of the 
story than this- If Aegisthus is living, by 


the quecn’s permission, in Argos, what 
can the elders possibly mean by speaking 
of their ‘inexplicable fears’? Obviously 
on this supposition the danger of Aga- 
memnon must be imminent and certain, 
and the elders, who do not warm him, 
are in fact nothing less than accessories 
to his death, 
1 ww, 1o4o—41, 


Review X11. 348, Aeschylus seems to 
recognize both axe and sword, and prob- 
ably follows a story in which both were 
actually employed 

3 v, 1354, 1495—97, and the conclud- 
ing scene passim. 

* vu. 1410 foll., 1554—1560 etc 

5 uv. 1607. The language of Aegisthus 
here would of itself suffice to show that 
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skill with which he had conducted the successful design. At the sight 
of the mercenaries! the friends of liberty, inflamed to madness, would 
even have provoked their death there and then, and Aegisthus, cruel 
as cowardly, would have taken their challenge. But the queen, more 
politic as well as less base, would not suffer her hostages to be 
massacred. Prisoners however they remained’, and thus, all power but 
that of the despots being dissolved, the land settled down under the 
adulterous tyranny until Orestes should come. 

Thus, as the story was conceived at Athens in the fifth century, thus 
or somewhat thus was the imperial Agamemnon slain. 


3- The Structure of the Drama. 


We have now to show how the foregoing story, or a story like this in 
the main outline, was by Aeschylus shaped as a drama. The Byzantine 
story 1s condemned, first because it is absurd in itself, and next because, 
even if given, it still does not account for the construction and language 
of the play. The proof which we shall offer for the general truth 
(to no more than this ought any one in such a case to pretend) of 
our alternative hypothesis, is that it does explain and account for the 
drama with perfect simplicity. 

But first it will be well to remind ourselves that it is a play of 
Aeschylus which we have before us, and to consider for a moment 
what Greek drama originally had been and, when Aeschylus took it in 
hand, was in its essence and main conception still. It is a familiar 
fact, that dialogue, the substance of a play as we conceive it, was first 
introduced into the drama by Aeschylus himself. Indeed to Aristo- 
phanes it seemed that the whole of ‘tragedy’, as a distinct style of 
literature, ought to be referred to Aeschylus as the first inventor*; and 
whatever the value of this opinion, which with our little evidence we 
should be slow to dispute, we know that the earliest rudiments of literary 
tragedy could be traced no higher than Aeschylus’ immediate prede- 
cessors. But what was the stock upon which, whether by Aeschylus, by 
Phrynichus, or if it was so by Thespis, the literary tragedy was grafted ? 
Whence came the name which was for some time bestowed upon the 


he comes from abroad and now for the 3 mparos Tov ‘BAdjvav mwupydoas 
first time appears publicly in Argos. phuara ceuvd | kal Koouhoas tparyiKor 

1 The character of Aegisthus’followers  Afporv, says the Chorus of the Frogs 
is sufficiently shown by v. 1638. (1006). 


? wv. 1656, 1659. 
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whole? What was drama? For whoever may first have used the word 
drama in its present sense, neither Aeschylus nor Thespis invented, or 
is supposed to have invented, the thing. Drama, as the name implies, 
it not properly a form of written literature at all, but something far older 
and more natural, It is action, the presentation of a picture, fact, or 
story by movement and pantomime. It exists or has existed everywhere 
for ages without any literature at all, and has often attained a high 
development without even any regular verbal composition. When indeed 
literature takes possession of it, the literary element by its deeper interest 
and greater permanence will surely conquer the rest, and in Athens 
during the fifth century this process, like all others, went on with 
amazing rapidity, so that we soon arrive at a species of ‘ drama’, such as 
the Afedea of Euripides or the Oedi~us at Colonus of Sophocles, which 
is not essentially an ‘action’ or performance at all, but a thing to 
be heard or read. The name in fact had already become, as it now 
notoriously is, a misnomer. But it was not a misnomer when it was 
given, and it is significant that the art which Aeschylus took up and 
turned into tragedy called itself ‘performance’ or ‘action’. If we 
compare what was written, in ages when the book-drama was familiar, 
about the early dramatists of Athens, with what was said of them 
at the time when they were still remembered, we shal] note a marked 
difference. We speak, and Suidas might have spoken, of Phrynichus 
as composing a tragedy on the taking of Miletus. But Herodotus 
does not say so. He says that he ‘made a performance’ or ‘action’ 
of itt. Amstophanes mentions Phrynichus often, and tells us that 
even in his own day the songs of Phrynichus were still the favourites 
of the older generation. But nowhere, I believe, does Aristophanes, 
or any one near that time, speak of the Spduara of Phrynichus as a 
kind of literature, which existed or could exist in a manuscript, like 
the Andromeda of Euripides, which Dionysus read on board ship 
before the battle of Arginusae*. He speaks of them as things which had 
been. ‘Phrynichus’, says Agathon to Mnesilochus in the Zkesmo- 
phoriasusae, ‘whose work you have yourself heard, was fine in person 
and fine in dress, and that is why his acéons were fine too®’. Phry- 
nichus, as he appears in the allusions of Aristophanes, is properly an 
artist in pantomime, inventor of gestures, figures, and movements, and 
author of popular songs; and the same character is given by all the 
first-hand evidence to the predecessors of Aeschylus. 

Now as even the greatest innovator does not change everything in a 


16. ar. 2 Frogs 53. 
3 Thesm. 167. 
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moment, it is important to remember all this when we come to the 
work of Aeschylus himself. When we speak of ‘reading a drama’ we 
are using an expression which to Aeschylus would probably have 
been unnatural. What lies before us is not the ‘action’ but the 
words that were to go with the action; and we have only to read them 
to see how much the manuscript implies which it does not directly 
express, Take for instance the Seven against Thebes, and read what 
the ancient editors offer as a list of the dramatis personae: ‘ Eteocles, 
Antigone, A spy, Ismene, Chorus of maidens, A herald.’ These are the 
persons who speak or sing, and therefore attract the exclusive attention 
of the bookman, but they are a mere fraction of the performers required 
by the ‘drama’. Besides the six champions who accompany Eteocles 
in the central scene, and without whose figures, dress, and behaviour 
the written dhalogue could not be followed, we have a crowd of 
‘Cadmean citizens’, upon whose playing, together with that of the 
maidens, would in performance depend the main effect both of the first 
scene and of the conclusion. It is they in fact, as much or more than the 
speakers, who conduct that ‘action filled with the spirit of war’ of which 
the Aristophanic Aeschylus speaks so proudly’. And this case is typical. 
The same apphes in part to the Choephori, still more to the Zusenides, 
most of all to the Swppitces and the Persae. In this last drama the 
poetry, for all its magnificence, is no more than a “dretto. Except in 
the narrative of the battle, the literary element is nowhere independent 
and scarcely principal, ‘The spectacular performance 1s the essence of 
the piece, of which a part, when divorced from the intended acces- 
sories, is scarcely readable. When Aeschylus in the Frogs vaunts 
himself to Dionysus upon the ments of the ersae, it is not the 
odes, the speeches, or even the thrilling narrative, which the name 
suggests to that typical representative of the Athenian theatre. What 
he recalls with pleasure is a striking pose of the performing company, 
a situation which has disappeared from the permanent literary form 
of the work, so that we actually do not now know where to place 
it*, In fact with the possible exception of the Prometheus, none of 
the extant plays of Aeschylus 1s a book-play, like the Afedea, or the 
Ocdipus at Colonus, or the dramatic poems of modern times. All are 
dramas proper, or representations in acting, and the Agamemnon is of 
the same type as the rest. 


1 Spaua mochoas “Apews peordy..rovs xetp ddl ovyxpotoas elmer, favo, There 
“Enr’ éxi OvBas, Frogs 1021. is some slight error in the text, but thas is 
2 Frogs 1027 éxdpny yoo wwlx’ jxoveat not here material. 
wept Aapelou redve@ras, 0 xopds 8 edOis Tu 
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Even long after the time of Aeschylus, when drama as a purely 
literary type was fully established, and hundreds of tragedies were 
composed with scarce a hope of performance’, and when, as inevitably 
happened, the importance of the non-literary elements had relatively 
much declined, even then the part of the ‘supers’, to use the familiar 
term, was larger than a hasty reading of the text might lead us to 
suppose. I will give one stnking example of this, where we are made 
more than commonly sensible of the stage ‘crowd’ by the fact that 
some of them, at a particular point in the action, are converted from 
mutes into singers. The scene in the Aippolytus, where the hero is 
denounced by Theseus, takes place, as the situation demands and the 
text shows, in the presence of many persons*, servants of the king, 
friends of Hippolytus, and so forth, It is followed by an ode, sung not 
by women only like most of the odes preceding, but by men and’ 
women in response, a fact which by a mere accident is visible in the 
text. The strophe speaks in the masculine, the anéistrophe in the 
feminine, the second s/rophe in the masculine again: the second an#r- 
strophe does not happen to give grammatical evidence of sex, but is 
proved feminine by its substance. The text runs thus?: 


otp. a. H péya por Ta Gedy pedrednpaé’, drav dpévas EAGy 

Auras mapatpel: civerw Sé tu” eAmi& KevGwv 

Aedropat & te tdxats bvaray Kal év épypacr AeVarwy KrA, 
avr. a. €lGe peor evéapeva KA. 
ozp. 8’. ovnére yap xabapay ppd’ Exw, 74 wap’ Amida Aevoowy xh. 


This alternation of gender admits but one reasonable explanation, that 
these singers are what they declare themselves, men and women respec- 
tively. And since the play has a chorus of men (gv. 61) as well as a 
chorus of women, and an excellent opportunity has just occurred for 
bringing the men upoi the stage as part of the crowd, the combination 
1s quite simple. But the case is a good warning how easily we may 
miss the action in a text without supplemental directions. It 1s by 
mere chance that the language here betrays a change which is of no 
small dramatic importance ‘. 


2 Frogs 90 tpaywdlas rowdyra wheiv * The explanation of the scho/ta, that 
4 puplas «rd. It will be noticed that the masculine parts of the ode are spoken 
Aristophanes does not say dpduara. I in the character of the poet, is more 
believe he would even then have felt the  ingenrous than rational. How could the 
word in this context to be impossible. same set of persons carry on a dialogue 

* Eur. Ais, 1083, 1098. between themselves and another, and how 

3 4b. 1102. should the author figure by this strange 
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And if this caution applies to the study of Euripides, it applies 
much more to Aeschylus, For between Aeschylus and Euripides, with 
the development of literary drama and the greater variety of wiitten 
parts, the use of the mute players had much fallen off. ‘In my plays’ 
says the Aristophanean Eunpides ‘no one was left without a part; 
theie were speeches for the lady, for the slave no less than the master, 
for the young girl and for the old woman too'’. This is of course 
an exaggeration. There are silent persons in Eunpides, not a few; 
we have just seen an example, and any one of his plays will furnish 
others. But the text of the dramatists fully corroborates the remark of 
Anstophanes taken generally. The drama of Sophocles and Euripides 
is ptimarily a drama of speeches; the silent players are generally 
unimportant. There are few instances, perhaps none, in Sophocles 
or Euripides, of such figures as the judges in the Lusmenides or the 
champions in the Septem, whose action is of the highest importance 
and upon whose persons and bearing the full attention of the audience 
is directed, while yet they have nothing to say. A writer who took 
much thought for readers would not be likely to introduce such parts. 
In Aeschylus, as his text and the observation of Aristophanes unite in 
showing, it was otherwise ; and in the interpretation of Aeschylus we 
must add to the caution required by our imperfect knowledge of his 
story the further caution imposed by the fact that we have to supply 
the action, and that this supplement was a far more important matter 
with the ‘inventor of tragedy’ than with his more purely literary 
successors. Perhaps this consideration is too little regarded. No one 
can suppose that the plays of Aeschylus were performed entirely by the 
personages who speak and a ‘chorus’, in the modern sense of the word, 
who sang. The supposition is absolutely inconsistent with the texts. 
But the rest of the company, merged in the general and proper 
designation of xopds?, receive little attention now that their action can 
no longer be seen and no stage-directions survive to represent it: and 


1 Frogs 948 tre’ drd r&v mpdrwr 


deputation in his own play? The modern 
éxav wapix' dy ovdév' apydy, GAN breyev 


suggestion that the language in the mas- 


culine 1s ‘more general’ 1s scarcely true, 
and, if it were, would not explain why a 
woman should speak of herself in the mas- 
culine singular, or why the ‘more general’ 
and the ‘more personal’ language should 
alternate in strophe and antistrophe — 
Mr Murray, in his recent text, divides the 
ode between the two Chori as above 


suggested, 1903- 


h yur ré wow xrh. I give the reading of 
Lenting and Bla des in preference to obdév 
mapyx ay dpyéy Mss. The meaning in 
any case is the same, and is explained by 
the antithesis, 

2 We have no English term equivalent 
to the Greek xopés, which sigmifies ‘a 
number of persons executing prescribed 
movements’. 
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this neglect, of little moment m the later poets, may well mislead us in 
the case of dramas composed when performance was still the main 
purpose and staple ofthe art. That there were not in some dramas of 
Aeschylus passages (if the word 1s applicable) of pure mime, of music and 
acting merely, such as are, or till very recently were, common upon the 
popular stage of Italy, 1s by no means clear: from Aristophanes, as well 
as from the probabilities of the case, we should rather suppose that there 
were such passages, nor is the text without confirming indications, as 
will in one case presently be seen. At all events the element of action 
was still essential, and the picture was still presented essentially by means 
of performance. 

It is so presented in the Agamemnon. The ‘plot’ of the drama, a 
plot both in the theatnca] and in the more familiar sense of the word, 
is performed before the audience and we cannot properly read the’ 
written tragedy without figuring to ourselves that performance, separate 
from which it was never conceived by the author, The ‘crowd’, chiefly 
those partisans of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra without whose support 
their triumph would be visibly impossible, are naturally not for the 
most part provided with speeches, any more than the followers of 
Agamemnon, or the soldiers led by Aegisthus. But some of these 
persons, as representatives of them, do speak, and 1n three places at 
least, one very important, the mediaeval editors, by narrowing their 
conception of the xopes to the elders who sing the regular odes, have 
found and left pieces of the text unintelligible’. For the most part 
however their part 1s performance only, but that performance 1s 
necessary both to the picture and to the understanding of what is 
said. Asin the foregoing story the action of the piece is anticipated, 
the formal] description of it shall now be made as brief as possible. 
A list of the dramatis personae and a summary view of the divisions 
will be found in Appendix ITI. 

The scene represents the palace of Agamemnon in the fortress of 
Argos. Before the entrance are statues of the gods, among them 
Zeus and Apollo, and the place of council with its seats. The time is 
night. A watchman 1s seen upon the roof. Prologue (1—39) The 
watchman explains the supposed purpose of his employment. ‘The 
beacon appears and he gives the alarm within, He expresses his 


1 vv. 363, 618—Ga1, 1522—1523, See  evei, making five speakers, not four, in 
also ww. 506, 631, 1649—1653 --It was the final scene, would not agree with the 
also suggested, as an alternative, that important evidence from Pollux,” given 
one of the army from Troy might be the 1m Appendix III 
speaker of vv, 1625—1627, This how- 
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delight in a dance (after v 33), by way of prelude to the general 
rejoicings. Exit. 

What here follows 1s not clearly indicated , but it can scarcely be supposed that 
the elders, who have still to be summoned (z 270), enter at once. The text presumes 
some interval, and it 1s not likely that the action was arranged so as to contradict it. 
We may conjecture that the rousing of the palace, the sending out of the messengers, 
the hindling of fires upon the altar or altars before the entrance, and the rejoicing of 
the household, were typically represented in action with music, for which the words of 
the watchman (¢poluioy xopedrouat) seem to prepare the way Enger, in his Znére- 
duction, makes, if I understand him nmghtly, some such suggestion (p xvin). See 
also my edition of Euripides’ /oz, Introduction pp. lix—Ixxu, On the Parodos. 


Enter the Elders (Chorus 7), singing first a march (40o—103) and 
then the First Stastmon or regular ode in responsion (104—268), 

The great length of this ode is not an arbitrary or accidental circumstance. It 
calls attention to the delay of Clytaemnestra m appearing, which 1s a proper part 
of the plot?. 

The elders state the reason of their coming. ‘They recall how the 
war was commenced with ambiguous omens, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
and the threatening prophecies thereupon. Doubtful as to the meaning 
of this nocturnal alarm, they have come, as invited by the queen, to 
assure themselves of the safety of the fortress. 

First Scene tn Dialogue (vv. 270—378). Clytaemnestra, with Con- 
spirators (Chorus /7), comes from the palace. She informs the elders 
that Troy has been taken during the night, and the news announced by 
a chain of beacons, of which she gives an imaginary descnption. By 
the assistance of her followers she eludes further enquiry, and retires. 

From this time forward the elders are carefully watched, as the situation of 
the plot requires, by those in the queen’s interest, who continue to assemble. The 
proceedings of the elders, and even their actual words, are reported within the 
palace. This, which in the theatre would be manifest of itself, i» accidentally 
indicated to us by the text in the next scene, when Clytaemnestra makes a pointed 
allusion to the doubt which, during her absence, they have expressed as to the truth of 


her information. This deserves notice as an instructive example of the difficulties 
presented by a stage-play stmpped of the necessary directions for action*. It is 


1 As to the apostrophe addressed to that the chorus only expresses the general 


her at v. 83 see note there. 

2 I submit that the above is the only 
natural way of solving the question which 
the more careful commentators justly 
raise. ‘xal tls yw’ évlmrwy clearly refers 
to the incredulity of the chorus (485). 
Tow would K. know of this, it is asked, 
as she was not there? The answer 1s 


feeling of the citizens, which she can 
naturally be supposed to learn’’. (Sidg- 
wick on 7. 595.) This answer seems to 
be an evasion. The question is not what 
other persons may have shared the feel- 
ings of the elders, but how did Clytae- 
mnestra know what feelings the elders had 
expressed? It is to their expressed in- 
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scarcely necessary to point out, what opportunities are given in this scene and those 
that follow for effective contrasts of action between those who are in the secret and 
those who are not. 


Second Stasimon (vv. 379—480). The elders, avoiding the topic of 
the alleged victory, pursue their reflexions upon the sin of Paris, and all 
the misery thereby caused to the princes and people of Argos, misery 
of which the end is yet obscure. The people are weary of their 
sufferings, and their anger, malignantly fomented, threatens the gravest 
danger ; nor can the friends of the king appeal with a clear conscience 
to the favour of heaven. They fear an insurrection. Trumph and 
conquest they would gladly exchange for the security of their own 
freedom’, 

Their doubts still increasing, the elders in a brief dyrical dialogue 
are discussing not without contempt the alleged evidence for the victory, 
when they observe the approach of the herald and other signs of an 
arrival. Their hope that ‘what is now happily believed may be happily 
increased ', is ‘echoed in a very different sense by those to whom it is 
addressed (#7. 481—507). 


The dramatic effect of the situation here depends on the presence face to face of the 
elders and the objects of their suspicion. 


Second Scene (vv. 5083—685). The Herald, the Elders, Conspirators, 
and Clytaemnestra. The herald relates the destruction of Troy, the 
arrival of the king, and the storm. 


The queen is sammoned from the palace and comes hastily to put an end to the 
dangerous conversation which has commenced, The abruptness of her entrance and 
opening (v. §92) is accommodated to the situation. The favourable comment upon 
her speech (vv. 618—61g) must be assigned to one of her party, as 1s shown by the 
reply from the other side. See note there. 


Third Stasimon (vv. 686—773). The far-reaching consequences 
of crime are suggested by the fatal disaster just described. ‘ Again the 
application is apparently to Paris; again we feel that the sin of Aga- 
memnon is present in the thought’. 

March accompanying the Entrance of the King (vv. 774—800). 


Here the effect of the scene depends entirely on the spectacular conditions. The 
king in his chanot, Cassandra, either with him or (according to the tradition) in a 
second chariot with spoils, and his following enter, accompanied by a crowd who 
seem to be giving them a tnumphant welcome and expressing their sympathy 


credulity that, as Mr Sidgwick says, she portance as giving to us now some 


clearly refers, of the essential facts of the supposed 
1 T have already noticed that the latter situation. 


part of this ode is of the utmost im- 
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(v. 781) with the sufferings which they have undergone. The elders, from their know- 
ledge of the persons, cannot but suspect the honesty of the demonstration. It is this 
startling suspicion, as alzeady noticed, which dictates the strange topics of their first 
address, At the close of the march, the scene is so arranged, we may presume, as to 
suggest a multitude entirely filling 1t and extending beyond it. This is one of the 
many passages of Athenian drama which might be cited against the view, formerly 
prevalent but now shaken by the archaeological discoveries of Dr Dorpfeld and 
others, that in the Greek theatre of the fifth century there was a high and 
narrow separate stage (Acyetor) for the speakers as distinct from the rest of the com- 
pany. For sucha theatre such a scene as the text here suggests could scarcely have 
been composed. Compare the final scenes of the ChoepAor: and the Lusmentdes. 


Third Scene (vv 801—965). Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra. 
The king enters the palace, commending Cassandra, who remains with- 
out, toa kind reception Clytaemnestra follows. 


See the preceding narrative. Here also the general action is important, particu- 
larly as to the effect of Agamemnon's haughty and threatening address, and of the 
invidious honours which he 1s compelled to accept. The device of the tapestry in 
particular, the purpose of which ts intelligible only in its relation to the feelings of 
the crowd represented on the stage, would have occurred only to a dramatist who 
considered his whole company not less than his principal personages When the 
king and queen have withdrawn into the palace with their immediate attendants, the 
crowd of returned soldiers, conspirators, and others would for the most part disperse, 
the king’s companions still watched by their pretended friends. The general 
appearance of the action is easily imagined, though it would be useless to attempt 
exact description. During these proceedings is sung the 


fourth Stasimon (iv. 966—1018). The friends of the king, though 
unable to fix their suspicions, are more anxious than ever. 


Fourth Scene. Clytaemnestra, the Elders, Cassandra. Clytae- 
mnestra orders Cassandra, who remains still in the chariot, to come 
within and join the intended sacrifice. Cassandra, whose appearance 
is that ‘of a wild beast new-taken’, pays no attention, and the queen 
instantly withdraws. 


In this brief incident the chief point is the violent impatience of the queen, who 
here and here only loses her dignity and presence of mind. In truth her act in 
summoning Cassandra at this critical minute is an imprudent concession to her 
appetite for revenge (see v 1448) Note also that, beg now sure of her 
tnumph, she can scarcely refrain from a sneer at the victims of her deception 


(vv 1040—1042). 


Cassandra, by her prophetic power, in a series of visions sees the 
history of the Atridae, the crime of Atreus, and the murder of Aga- 
memnon now imminent. Declaring his fate and her own to be inevitable, 
at last in despair she enters the palace. 
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“In this astonishing scene Aeschylus seems to have touched the limit of what 
speech can do to excite pity and terror. The cries come forth to Apallo, repeated 
louder and more wildly as the inspiration grows upon her; she smells the ‘scent of 
murder on the walls’ of the bloody house to which she comes as a prisoner, and 
visions rise, first of the past wickedness, then of the present; and lastly she bewails 
in songs of ‘ searching and melting beauty’ her own piteous fate. The chorus sustain 
the part of the Argive citizen, sympathetic and horror-struck, and finally bewildered 
and overpowered by her clearer and clearer prophecies of the bloody deeds that are 
imminent”. (Sidgwick ) Of the relation of this scene to the general effect of the 
play I have spoken already in the narrative. It should be observed however that 
here again the general action is essential to the comprehension of the spoken scene. 
Critics have objected (not unnaturally, if the play be read without reference to the 
action) to the helpless behaviour of the elders at the moment of the murder; and in 
fact long before this, as they are alarmed if not convinced (v. 1212) by Cassandra, 
their hesitation is only to be explained by a manifest impossibility of acting to any 
effect. But in truth they appear helpless because they are so and know it. From 
the previous incidents and the present situation of affairs it is plain that, if the king is 
truly in danger, then also they themselves are prisoners. They would not have been 
suffered either to enter the palace or to leave the fortress. It is not at all unnatural 
that old men in such a situation should be utterly paralysed, but it is by the 
action more than by the words that the situation is portrayed. (Prof. Tucker, in the 
Classical Reveew V1. 340, rejects the general assumption that the elders do show 
weakness. That they show also signs of spirit is true; but surely the very notion 
of a formal debate at such a moment is inconsistent with ability or intention to do 
anything.) 


Fifth Scene (vv. 1342—1576). Clytaemmestra, the Elders, etc. The 
dying cry of Agamemnon is heard within, and while the elders are still 
pretending to consider the situation, the palace 1s thrown open and 
discloses Clytaemnestra standing over the bodies of her two victims. 


From the language of the elders (vv. 1353—1356), it is evident that other signs, 
besides the king’s cry, declare the tnumph of the plot. In fact the stage, in Greek 
parlance the orchestra, rapidly fills again with the exultant crowd and the indignant 
few (see vv, 1400—1411). As tothe remnant of fighting-men returned from Troy, we 
are manifestly to suppose them surpnsed and slain (as in Homer) at the monient of 
Agamemnon’s murder. In an archaic Greek state a ship-load of veterans, if allowed 
fair play, would have been masters of the situation, and the tyrants dared not spare 
them, if they would. It is this which explains and justifies the prominence and pathos 
given to the character of the herald, whose part is in every way superior to that of 
the king. From his entrance to his exit (see vo. 508—512, 572—577, 655—657, 
676—677) his language is ominous. And in truth he is actually near to death, and is 
thus a imgic character as much as the rest. 

A curious question arises here as to the exact manner in which the king's death is 
represented, Modern readers infer from the text that the interior of the palace is not 
shown to the audience until Agamemnon and Cassandra are lying dead; and the 
inference seems natural though not necessary. On the other hand the Greek 
hypothesis says expressly that ‘ Aeschylus is peculiar in representing Agamemnon as 
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killed upon the stage, lélws 6¢ Alsxvdos rav 'Ayaueuvova emt oxnris dvaipetrOas motel : 
and as the text does not suggest this, it 1s one of the few points in the hypothesis 
which might appear to rest on some independent tradition. The truth is that our 
knowledge of ancient scenery is hardly such as to warrant positive assertion on 
details of this kind. 


Clytaemnestra appears and fiercely justifies her act. She describes 
the manner of the king’s death with cruel detail, answers invective with 
invective, and declares her reliance upon her partizans and upon the 
loyalty of Aegisthus. She even forces the lamenting elders to admit 
that as between her and her husband the justice of the case is doubtful 
{v. 1569). But a fresh explosion of feeling is produced by the entrance 
of Aegisthus himself, with his band (Aoxirat v. 1650). 


The meeting of the triumphant lovers 1s left entirely to action, as is necessary. 
Conversation between them at such a moment and in such a presence would have 
been altogether out of place. From the fact that Aegisthus’ speech is immediately 
preceded by a speech of Clytaemnestra it is clear that she does not leave the stage. 


Finale. Aegisthus, Clytaemnestra, etc. Aegisthus claims to have 
merely procured his ‘just restoration’ to Argos (v. 1608), while avenging 
upon the son of Atreus the wrongs of his father and his own. 


That Aegisthus does not come from the palace, but on the contrary has just 
entered the country, is shown not only by his address, but by the interval which 
occurs between the achievement of the murder and his appearance. Consistent 1n 
his ‘prudent’ plan, he does not enter the fortress till the deed 1s actually done and 
all 1s safe. 


This 1s too much for the friends of the king. Stung by their taunts 
Aegisthus calls on his ruffians to commence a massacre, when the 
queen, with hypocritical clemency, interposes to prevent an impolitic 
cruelty which might yet have endangered the success. ‘Less’, she says, 
‘than blood-shed will serve the occasion’ (v7,1654—1664), Accordingly 
the elders are led away to imprisonment; and with this final triumph 
of Clytaemnestra the scene comes to an end, 


4. Critical Remarks, 


I hope I am not rash in thinking that the preceding exposition of 
the play does in its general outline fulfil the conditions ; that is to say, 
the story is itself intelligible, and it explains why the drama is con- 
structed as it is, and what are the relations of its parts to one another. 
As to the details I do not pretend to offer more than conjecture; on the 
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contrary I maintain that this is the utmost which, in details, the state 
of our information permits, and that by better use of the materials 
others may, and certainly will, improve upon the suggestions here 
made. The outline will, I believe, be accepted after time for re- 
flexion as right; and I will even go so far as to say that the play 
would never in modern times of good literary judgment have been 
interpreted otherwise, if we had not allowed the imagination of the 
eleventh century, criticized and for the most part contemptuously 
rejected on other points, to rule us unquestioned upon this. It 1s not 
in the least surprising that the annotators of the Medicean ms should 
have lost or corrupted the genuine tradition here as elsewhere, and that 
they should be wrong about the story, as they are wrong more often 
than not about the language and the meaning of the poet. Indeed if 
there is any department of criticism in which the scholars of that time 
are manifestly incompetent, it 1s the artistic part. We owe our whole 
knowledge of Aeschylus to their dihgence; but we do not and must 
not obey them’ There is ancient authority, very far better than that 
of the existing mss., for part at least, an important part, of the interpre- 
tation here put forward (see Appendix ITII.). 

But indeed the question 1s not one of authority at all. On no 
authority, under the author himself, should it be believed, that any 
man conceived such a plot as the Byzantine editors attribute to 
Aeschylus; and if Aeschylus could say that such actually was his 
conception, we with the Agamemnon before us might well reply, 
that accident had singularly improved his design. As it is, the 
text of the play is the sole and sufficient authority for the poet’s 
intention. 

Nor is it ground for demur, that the Medicean hypothesis has con- 
tinued to pass current during the two centuries at most (we might 
largely reduce the time) during which Aeschylus from a literary point 
of view has been efficiently studied in the West. Even the fifteenth 


1. In this matter, as in many others, 
the Ms, commentary actually preserves 
traces of the truth, though not understood 
by those who copied them down. On 
the first line it is observed in the Medicean 
scholia that Gepdrur ’Ayauéurovos 6 mpo- 
Aoyerbuevos, obxl d bad AlyleBov raxbels. 
The comparison, as is noted by Hermann 
and others, 1s between the Watchman in 
Aeschylus, and the Watchman in Homer 
(see pp. xxv, xxxi). Now according 


to the story of Aeschylus as told in the 
Medicean hypothesis, there 1s no resem- 
blance whatever between the functions 
of these persons, and the comparison 1s 
pointless But as‘a fact their functions 
are exactly analogous: in Aeschylus as 
in Homer the ‘ year-long watch’ repre- 
sents the duration of Aegisthus’ plot, of 
which the Homenc watchman is a con- 
scious instrument, the Aeschylean an 
unconscious. 
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century murmured’: and it would indeed have been strange, if the 
readers of Shakespeare and of succeeding dramatists had accepted such 
a plot with satisfaction. But they never have so accepted it. On the 
contrary they have transmitted it with manifest discontent, actually 
concealing its absurdity, so far as possible, by artifice. If we add that 
until times within living memory the exponents of Aeschylus were 
necessarily and properly engrossed by the preliminary difficulties of 
language and grammar (Paley’s edition was actually the first exception 
in English), we shall not accuse our insttuctors of adding much 
authority to a tradition which they would have been only too glad 
to disbelieve. 

In reality the plot of the Agamemnon is perfectly coherent and 
natural. In one detail it is judiciously improbable. When, by the 
announcement of the herald, the queen’s interpretation of the beacon is 
disproved, the elders would have acted prudently if they had questioned 
him on the subject, and communicated their own suspicions: and we 
may therefore call it in a certain sense improbable that they should act 
otherwise. This ‘improbability’, as nothing would have been easier 
than to avoid it, the dramatist must be supposed to have sought. And 
he had good reason It would have been a gross violation of the 
true and vital probabilities of the case, and a great loss to the 
dramatic interest, if he had represented the design of Aegisthus as 
never running near to failure. Only by the favour of circumstances, 
and of human blindness or weakness for one circumstance, could 
a design so audacious succeed at all: and Aeschylus has wisely chosen 
that this ingredient of necessary chance shall not be concealed but 
exhibited. 

In one other matter the dramatist has disregarded, not indeed 
probability (very far from it), but a certain expectation, which we, 
accustomed to the modern conditions of the stage, might have formed 
from the course of the play. A modern playwright, having to tell 
all his story for himself, would have thought it desirable, by way of 
accenting the construction and rounding off the development, to intro- 
duce, after the triumph of the plot, a plain description of the artifice by 
which it was conducted, or at least an allusion to it, such as appears in 
the Choephori. The absence of any such allusion in the Agamemnon 
(for the passing glance of Clytaemnestra in v. 1436 is not sufficient to 


1 Schol. in Cod. Flor. to v. 509 twes péupovrac rH mont Sts abOypepoy ex 
Tpolas wou? rods “EAAnvas Jeovras. 
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suggest anything of itself) facilitated the error of the mediaeval editors 
and has made it more difficult of detection. But manifestly, in the 
matter of truth and nature, Aeschylus is nght. In the first outbreak of 
anger and defiance neither victors nor vanquished would fail to dis- 
cussing or describing the device by which the contest was lost and won. 
The first address of Aegisthus to his Argive supporters and subjects 
turns naturally upon what he alleges for the rights of his cause: and 
it is only because he is too violent and vain-glorious to govern his 
tongue, that he touches at all upon the inopportune topic of his 
stratagem (v. 160g). Before a modern audience, who did not know 
the story, Aegisthus would necessarily have been made to narrate his 
plan and its success, although in real life he would not do so, simply 
lest some of the spectators should be left in the dark. Aeschylus, 
by the conditions of his art, was spared the necessity of this mis- 
representation. 

What points have been added to the story by the dramatist himself, 
we can scarcely guess and have little interest in knowing. But it is 
hkely that those incidents, which would be effective on the stage only, 
were invented for the stage, and for this reason we may refer to this 
origin the whole apparatus of the king’s entrance, including the 
laying of the tapestry, the whole vision of Cassandra, and perhaps also 
the dwrepoy azpiBAnorpov, in which at the last moment the victim 1s 
enfolded. This cunous device is to the plot of the Agamemnon so 
unimportant, that if the play had survived alone, we might well have 
wondered why it is introduced. But the question is answered in the 
Choephori, where one of the best scenes 1s the exhibition of the garment 
by Orestes, after he has avenged the murder which it served to commit', 
It is there used as Antony uses the robe of Caesar, and with similar 
dramatic effect. For the sake of this scene and of the closely connected 
reference in the Zumenzdes (v. 463), 1t is introduced and made prom- 
nent in the Agamemnon. It serves also, by its appearance in the 
Sequel as evidence of the crime, to fix attention upon the part of 
Clytaemnestra, with whom only, and not with Aegisthus, the inoral 
interest of the story is concerned. ‘The stratagem of the beacon was, 
we may say, certainly not first introduced into the story by the 
tragedian. If it had been, it would not be presented as itis. Who was 
the inventor, it 1s useless to ask. Possibly some one not more deserving 
of remembrance than some of the romancers who supplied materia) to 
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Shakespeare. To the essential originality of the poet such questions 
are of course immaterial. 

Indeed it would be a grave mistake to exaggerate the importance, 
in a literary aspect, of the whole subject which has been set forth, at 
great but I trust not unpardonable length, in this introduction. Un- 
doubtedly the main purpose of the poet, or at any rate his chief value 
for us now, lies in things almost independent of his story, in the majesty 
and beauty of his language, in the bold delineation of character, and in 
the deep moral feeling with which the whole subject is coloured. To 
the temporary object of winning the prize, which we may guess that 
Aeschylus did not undervalue, the difference between an absurd and an 
effective plot would be vital: nor can it be thought indifferent to the 
mere reader, whether the beginning of the play has or has not any 
intelligible connexion with the middle and end of it. But I would not 
for my own sake leave the impression, that I have proportioned the 
topics to my estimate of their permanent significance. The story of the 
Agamemnon, once understood, might with justice to Aeschylus be 
stated and dismissed in a brief summary. The critical discussion of it 
is required only by the present state of the subject. It is however 
required now ; and for this reason only I hope to be excused, if I seem 
unduly to neglect other matters of not less moment, upon which I have 
nothing to say which has not been excellently said before. 

I would draw attention to an adverse criticism upon my view of 
the plot by Prof Lewis Campbell (Classical Review 1v. 303), and 
would refer the reader also to further remarks of my own in the Intro- 
duction to my edition of Eunpides’ /on, ‘The Unity of Time’. 


5. the Text. 


The text of the Agamemnon depends mainly upon two mss. The 
Mediceus (M) should be regarded as the sole authority for those parts 
which it contains (vv. 1—322 and wv. 1051-1158). Only one ms. of 
any value, the orentinus (f), contains the whole play, and for nearly 
one half of it (vv. 361—1050) this is necessarily the sole authority. 
One other ms, the Farnestanus (h), contains the whole play, but it is 
worthless. Its very numerous variations are, in the great majority of 
cases, manifestly conjectures upon a text derived from M. Before 
therefore any weight can be assigned to its variation in a particular 
place, it must appear that the reading cannot be merely conjectural, 
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that 1s, it must be such as the corrector could not have propounded for 
sense—a condition not easy to be fulfilled All critics put the ms. very 
low, but the only logical course is to ignore it altogether. I have cited 
it only so far as seemed sufficient to show its character. 

Two of the imperfect mss., Marctanus Bessartonts (a) and Venetus (g), 
include parts of the play not in M, the first a few lines (vv. 323360), 
the second a large piece (v 1159—the end), but neither gives much 
assistance which cannot be had from the Mlorentinus. The Mss. are 
cited as in the apparatus of Wecklein (ed. 1885), to whom I would 
repeat the acknowledgments made in my edition of the Septem. 
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I—322. 


1. piv...Kal vov (8) wiv 8€ (20) ‘I 
have long been praying for release, and 
sitll am watching, but this time I hope 
to be answered’ 

2, Koipuevos oréyats.. Gykabev. See 
Appendix A. S 

4—7. Gorpor...dpryupuw Kal rods hé- 
povtas ,.dorépas. dorip as opposed to 
dorpov 1s properly @ great star, and here 
stands for the great and famihar stars 


Readings of M 


2. 8 hy. 


which mark the seasons. (This is sub- 
stantially Hermann’s view) For kat 
cf. Pers 751 Oey 6€ mdvrwy ger’ odx 
eVBourla kal IloredGvos xparioeyv (Hous. 
man /. Pil. Xvi. 246 —To those ( Valcke- 
naer) who condemn @. 7 as spurious, tt 1s 
replied that ry 1s not the style of an 
interpolator (Housman). There is no 
evidence against the verse except the 
rarity of the imitial dactyl, but it must 


TRANSLATION. 


(For the scenery and action see the Introduction.) 


A Watchman. 


A whole long year of watch have I prayed 


heaven for release, a year that, like a dog, I have made my bed 
in the embrace of this palace-roof, till J know all the nightly 
company of the stars, and chiefly those chief signs that, marked 
by their brightness for the princes of the sky, bring summer 
and winter to man, all their wanings and the risings thereof. 
And still I am watching for the token-flame, the beacon-blaze 
which is to carry the news from Troy, the tidings of the capture! 
This it is to be commanded by a woman, who brings her quick 
hopes into the business of men! When I have found my bed, 
rain-wetted, restless, and safer than some are from the visit of 


be marked as donbtful.—dvrodds 1’ érdy 
Kech, where &rq would be the annual 
returns of the constellations to their 
positions for a certain season. This 
should be considered in connexion with 
tnf- 509 and the Introduction. 

10. ddooipov: news of the capture. 
cf. Zheb. 622 dAwotnor waidva ‘a cheer for 
the capture’ (Wecklein),—d5e xparet 
this it 1s to be commanded by, literally 
‘thus uses power’; see v. 942 Tdv Kpa- 
Towa paddaxdis. 

11. ‘yuvaukes Kéap ‘one who med- 
dles in the business of man with the 
sanguine feelings of a woman’: cf. Thed. 
182 pére yap dvdpl, un yuvy Bovdevérw 
rhtwhey —yvvarkes is generic (not ‘the 
lady’ 2.¢ Clytaemnestra), and éAmlfov 
aéap a generic descniption of woman.— 
éArigfoy, wider than Aope, includes fancy, 
imagination, etc. So éAritw often means 


to wmagine.—Note that édrltoy is a 
constant epithet, avdpdBovkoy (=dvdpd- 
fov\ov ov) particular to the occasion, a 
common use of double epithets in Aeschy- 
Ins.—The speaker is disposed to regard 
his strange occupation as due to some 
wild freak of the queen’s capncious 
fancy and feminine imagination; hence 
the sarcastic allusion, which follows, 
to her ‘dreams’, A similar thought 
occurs to the elders (v 286); and see 
Clytaemnestra’s pretended description of 
herself as dreaming anxious dreams about 
Agamemnon (z. 882). 

12—rg 1s one period, the construction 
being edr’av.. Ew, brav Sox, xAalw rdre. 
In v. 16 8€, like 5’ of, marks merely 
resumption after the parenthesis 

13. edvyv épry ‘the couch where no 
dream visits we’. éprjv, emphatic in itself, 
is here emphasized strongly by position 
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ih ALEXYAOY 


eunv (pdBos yap av? trvov mapacraret 

Td ph BeBaiws Brépapa cvpBaretv dv), 15 
érav 8 deidew 4H puviper Oat S0xa, 

M4 rd > ¢ > 4 » 

Umvov 765 avriwokmov évtéuvwy axos, 


lal x 4 
kiaiw tér alkov Tovde cuudhopay aTévwr, 


ody ds Ta tpdcP dpiota Siarrovoupevov:— 


lal ¢ ‘ 
viv & edruxns yévour’ dmahdayy mover 20 


ebayyéhou pavévros éphvaiov wupos. 

& xaipe hapmrip, vuxros ymepno tov 

dos mipavoxwy kal xopav KatdoTacw 
Tokay év “Apye, THOSE TULPOpas yap, 


tll =," a A 
tov tov, 


"Ayapéuvovos yuvaiki onpaivw Topas, 

edvys eravteihacay ws Tdxos Sduois 

ddodvypov evonuodvra THd€ AauTdde 

> , ¥ 2 s ta 

éropOpialew, etrep ‘IXtou modus 

éddwkev, ws & PpuKTos ayye\Awy pete 30 
avTos 7 eywye ppoiwiov xopevoopuat. 


39. ayyAwr. 


in the sentence and verse, importing a 
contrast between the speaker and some 
one else, whom dreams do visit. The 
context points the allusion. The dreams 
of the mistress condemn the poor servant 
to a couch, where dreams would he only 
too welcome '—éu7jy 1s commonly treated 
as inexplicable and corrupt, but, as [ 
think, without reason. 

14—15 For, testead of sleep, [ am 
haunted by the fear, that by sleep I might 
close my eyes for ever, that is, ‘might 
suffer death, if I missed the signal or 
were caught neglecting my watch’, the 
queen hke Creon in the Anyone (ovx 
iyly"Atdys pobvos doxére 308) having, we 
may presume, threatened this penalty.— 
For the popular euphemism ‘lasting 
sleep’ for ‘death’ see v. 1450 7Tdv ale 


brvoy, v. 1293 buua cupBarS réde— 
BeBalws lit permanently, dastingly, as in 
mdobros dédixos ob BéSaios etc. The use 
of the softer word instead of the more 
expheit és dei adds to the euphemism a 
touch of rough humour.—to py Krd 
This, meaning literally ‘the (thought of) 
not closing my eyes in sleep permanently’, 
explains the substantive ¢éBos. Cf. Eur 
Med. 184 $680s (éoriv) ef weisw, and for 
the form of the clause Plato Laws 943 D 
xph wacay éxidépovra Sixyv dvdpl wdyr’ 
dvdpa pofeicbar 7d wh dweveynely Yeuvdz 
Tiwwplay, ‘in inflacting punishment a man 
should always have before him the fear 
of inflicting a wrong penalty’. (See 
contra L. Campbell Class Kev. iv. 
301, whose objection I have endeavoured 
to meet.)—The repetition av" favo 
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dreams (for instead of sleep comes the fear that sleeping might 
close my eyes for ever), and when the fancy comes to whistle or 
sing by way of a salve for drowsiness, then tears arise of sorrow 
for what hath befallen this house, now put to no such good work 
as in the old days. But ah, this time may the blessed releasé 
be given, the blessed beacon appear with its message from the 
dark 

O joy! O welcome blaze, that showest in night as it were 
a dawn, thou harbinger of many a dance, that shall be set in 
Argos for this good hap! What ho! Lady of Agamemnon, I 
ery you loud. Up from the dark couch, quick, up, and raise the 
morning-hymn of thine house in honour of yon fire, if, as the 
signal doth manifestly announce, Troy town is taken indeed. 
Aye, and myself at least will prelude the dancing; for my score 


imvw is proper, if not necessary, to the 
point-—The common interpretation is 
this: ‘for I have with me fear mstead 
of sleep, so that I cannot go to sleep 
soundly’, But a great number of emen- 
dations show the just objections made to 
this. 7d Orv is then superfluous, and 
the repetition Grvov .drvy pointless. 

17. ‘Thus mahing of song one remedy 
against sleep’, using song among (éy) 
other things to keep myself awake, réu- 
vew was the technical term for shredding 
the roots, herbs etc. compounded in drugs 
(Blomfield, and see L. and Sc. s.v.). 

19. . Put to work not so good altogether 
as in old times. The passive roveio@a 
(xévov) signifies fo be worked at, x évos being 
technical for any eaercise or task-work. 
So the deponent d:amovetoGac is the regular 
word fora professional practice.—There 
ts a double meaning in this cautious 
phrase, depending on the ambiguity of 
olkos between Aonsehold and Aouse. Under 
the mere grumble of the servant lies the 
same suggestion as in v. 37.—The render- 
ing ‘managed, administered’ (L. and Sc. 
sv, diaroveic@at) is incorrect. 

21. épdvalov avpés ‘fire of the dark- 
ness’, 7 ¢. which the darkness keeps and 
will not disclose 


2s. He calls as to awaken the slum- 
bering house, Hence onpatvw in v. 26. 
—onuard recc 

27. Sonos ‘for the house’, ze on 
behalf of the household. 

28 daprdb., dependent on ér-opPpid- 
gew, ‘upon’ z¢ ‘in honour of’ its ap- 
pearance. 

29. émop@pidtey ‘to sing as a morn- 
ing song’ (p@p.os), pursuing the train of 
metaphor suggested by 7uepyoior dos, 
dravrelthacay etc.—érophidgew rece. I 
cannot but think the modern editors 
wrong in generally adopting this change, 
probably a mere error. The associations 
of dpOios, shritl, hegh, and of the épios 
véuos, are as foreign to the passage as 
6pOpios 15 appropriate. 

30. 6 ‘fhe (expected) beacon’: cf. 7d 
abuforov in wv 8. 

32. Ta-SermoTHy-e-recdyTa Onoopar 
‘my lord’s good fortune I shall score to 
my game’, 7.¢ regard it as my own: 
olkecboouat schol. So vice versa xpnoroict 
Sotras cuupopda ra deamoray Kaxws alr- 
vovra (Kur, Zed. 54), apparently an imi- 
tation. Cf. orépyew dé raxwecdvra Kal 
Géo Gat (accept and score) wpéret (Soph, 
Jr. 686), and Horace ‘quod fors dierum 
cumque dabit, lucro afpore’. So also 
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ra. Seomorav yap eb mexdvta Phoopar 
tpis & Badrotons riad€ por dpvxtwpias. 


yévoito & ovv poddvros ebpihy xEpa 
dvaxtos oixwv THde Baotaca xXEpi. 35 


ra 8 dda ovya, Bots éml ydooy péyas 
BéBnnev: olkos & adtds, eb PBoyyjv dd Bo, 
gapeorar av defer: ds éExav éya 
pabotaw avdd cob pabotar djGoua 


XOPO2. 


< , 
Adkatov ev eros TOS évet TMpidpm 40 


péyas avridixos, 


Mevédags dvak 78 "Ayapeuvar, 


SiOpdvov Ardbev Kai Sicnnarpov 
TYyLAS dyupov CeDyos ’Arpe(daiy, 
oTdhov “Apyeiwy xitvovavTnv 45 


inl 2 ae ee te 
THOe ad ydpas 


Hpav, oTpaTiarw dpwynv— 

peéyav ex Ouod xAdLovres “Apn, 

TpOTov alyuTi@r, oir’ éxtrariots 

ddyeot taidwy, vraror \exewr, 50 


otpopodivodrrat, 


TMTEPVywY epeTMotoi eperodpueEvor, 


Seuviorypy 


/ > a ’ / 
mévov dptadiywy ddé€cavres: 
Umatos § dlwy 4 Tis “Amdddwv 55 


44. “Arpeday. 


Wecklem. Perhaps we should read éuot 
(Keck) 1n v. 33.—Others take ef reodvra 
as predicate, ‘TI shall reckon fortunate’, 
but on such a question the Greek tradition 
seems entitled to respect 

33. Tpls €E+ the best possible throw 
with ¢hree cubscal dice.—Here the slave 
begins to dance, but presently remember- 


ing the many anxieties which in any case 
still remain, pauses and resumes (8° ody) 
his gloomy meditation —For a proposed 
re-arrangement, placing vv 36—39 after 
ev 19 (Herwerden, Earle) see Class Rev, 
XVIl. 102. It is certainly smoother, but 
less dramatic 


36. Pots ..BéByxevy ‘I have weighty 
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shall profit by my master’s game, the treble-six, thrown me by 
yon fire-signal. 


Well, may the king return, may I clasp his welcome hand in 
mine. The rest shall be unspoken (my tongue hath upon it.an 
ox-foot weight), though the house itself, if it could find a voice, 
might declare it plain enough; for I mean to be, for my part, 
clear to who knows and to him who knows not—blind. [£x:/.] 


Chorus of Elders. ’Tis now_the tenth year since, to urge 
their powerful right against/Pnam,)/King Menelays and King 
Agamemnon, the_mighty sons of Atreus, paired in the honour 
of throne and sceptre derived trom Zeus, put forth from this 
land with an Argive armament, a thousand crews of fighting 
men, summoned to their aid. 

Loud rang their angry battle-cry, as the scream of vultures 
who, vexed by boys in the supreme solitudes where they nest, 
wheel with beating pinions round and round, when they miss 
the young brood whose bed it was their care to watch. And 
the shrill sad cry of the birds 1s heard by ears supreme, by 


reasons for silence’, z¢. the fear of 
punishment and of losing, if overheard, 
the reward of his service. This is the 
general meaning apoiuta emt trav un 
Suvapévur rappynoidtecGat, Hesychius So 
also Bods foc éxl yhusoy Kparepy modi 
Aad eriPalowy loxer xwrthdew Kalrep ém- 
atéuevoy Theogn. 850 —The origin of a 
proverb is an uncertain speculation. Of 
many conjectures, the latest (Wecklein), 
that it is an allusion to the [yds Bdecos, or 
ox-leather scourge, with which slaves were 
punished, seems as probable as any. 

37. He glances at the queen’s adul- 
tery. 

39 06 «ft ts my tittention to have meaning 
for those (only) who understand, while 
those who do not may think that I do not 
see, literally ‘Y am (willingly) unobservant 
for those who do not understand’, A#fouar 
is here the passive answering to the active 
havOdvet ue Toro ‘I do not observe this’. 


—On the interval here see the Introduc- 
tion 

40. IIpidpew: the dative depends pri- 
marily on dyrtdtxos (cf. dytirvros, dyrl- 
mahos etc) and more generally, as dative 
of interest, on the whole following sen- 
tence.—IIpiduov rece.—The singular dyri- 
d:xos includes both brothers as one ‘party’ 
to the suit, Menelaus having precedence, 
as the wrong was stnetly his (Sidgwick). 

44- "ArpelBary Dindorf. 

45. XtAvovatrny of a thousand crews. 

49—51. See Appendix B. 

54. mdvoy dptadtxoyv: gen. of equi- 
valent, ‘the brood, their care’. 

55 ‘raros echoes fraro in v 59 
and leads up to the figure perofxwv. The 
birds are ‘licensed dwellers’ in the high 
abodes of the gods.—Afolla as god of 
augury, Paz of animal life, Zeres of uni- 
versal right. (Schneidewin.)—The ap- 
pearance uf the humble Pan in the com- 
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7H Mav 4% Zevds olwvd8poov 

yoov d€uBdoav 

Tavee petolkwv borTEepoTotvov 
néyre. TapaBaow “Epwir. 

ovtw & Atpéws maidas 6 Kpeloowy 
én’ "Ahebavdpw mépme Févws 

Zevs, Todvdvopos audi yuvatkos 
tohdka Tahaiguata Kal yuoBapy, 
yovatoy Koviarow €perdopevou 
Siaxvaiopevns 7 év mporedetors 
kdpakos, Ojnowy Aavaciow 

Tpwot & dpolws-—éore 0 omy viv 
éott: tehetrac & és 7d Twempwpevor: 
otf smoKatwv of vor Buv, 

ovte Saxptwy, aTupwr lepav 

épyas dteveis rapabérge, 


69. droxdalwy. 


60 


65 


70 


pany of these great Olympians is a 
characteristic of the tame. See on Zed, 
132. 

56. olwvd8poov dfvBoav: see on 
vw CT. 

38 rovde perolkwy (dvrwy) ‘of them, 
because they are theur pérocxoc', and en- 
titled to their protection: ‘dieser, die 
thre pérorxoe sind, wie Soph, Z/. 790 apds 
Tid’ UBoliy wyrpds (von dieser, die deine 
Mutter sem will)” Wecklein.—The diffi- 
culty raised by Hermann against ravde 
arises from not observing the predicative 
force of perolkwy.—tarepdmoivoy ‘pun- 
ishing in after time’ z.¢. ‘soon or late’, 
in the end, though the vengeance say 
be deferred. Perhaps it was a popular 
belief that such youthful cruelties (note 
maldwy) were especially lable to be 
avenged in kind, by refusing children 
to the offenders or taking their children 
away. Cf. Soph, Ant. 1074 Troruy ce 
AwBynripes ULaorepodOdpa oxGoiv “Ardov 


kal Oedy 'Epwies, év rotow abrois roicde 
AnPOFvat xaxoits, 

- 60. 6 xpelrowy.... Evios Lets thar 
mightier Zeus, the guardian of hospitality 
(6 xpeloowy referring back to the Zens of 
the birds, v. 56), mightier as representing 
a stronger claim, since the faith of the 
§évos, outraged by Pars, was the very 
strongest of obligations from a religious 
point of view. 

61. ’AXefdv8py the triumphant Paris. 
On the name "AAéEardpos see on vv 708, 
714. 

62. mwodrvdvopos won (not wooed) by 
may, a woman that could not be faithful 
to one. For the contemptuous force of 
the epithet here cf wo 790 foll. 

65. mporedclors properly rzttal pre- 
ceding marriage, used here with uony, 
the war being the mporéAea through 
which Helen must be finally won.—As 
this comparison 1s clearly the point of 
the sentence, it is probably pursued in 
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Apollo belike or Pan or Zeus, who to avenge the licensed so- 
journers of their dwelling-place, sends soon or late on the 
offenders the ministers of punishment. Even such ministers 
are the sons of Atreus, sent to punish the triumph of Paris by 
their mightier Zeus, guardian of hospitality, that so for a woman 
whom many could win there should be wrestlings many and 
weary, where the knee is pressed in the dust and the shaft is 


snapped, between suffering Greek and Trojan suffering too. 

The cause is this day no further: the end will be as it must. 
By no increase of fuel or libation, and by no tears, shalt thou 
overcome the stubbornness of a sacrifice that will not burn. 


detail The ‘breaking of the rod’, for 
example, may well nave been a marnage- 
custom, having the common motive of 
averting the evil eye To this motive 
is assigned a somewhat similar Indian 
custom, to which I am referred by 
Devj- Ge Frazere *onedéchire! the 
toile en deux devant les yeux des deux 
mariés, et on en jette les morceaux des 
deux cétés opposés”. Sonnerat, Voyage 
aux Indes et &@ la Chine, 1. p. 78.—I 
have cancelled the reference here (ed. 1) 
to Raphael’s Sfosaéizro. Several critics 
have pointed out that, since the ‘breaking 
of the rods’ is explained in that case by 
a special legend, it does not prove a 
custom. 

67. S€refers touévinv. 40. ‘In all 
this tume we see no accomplishment (the 
matter stands as tt doth) though it will 
end as it must’. 

69—7t. trapabédAge, and pers. sing. 
fut. mid, the 2nd person being used, 
as often in English and in Greek, for 
the indefinite. The schol. Aelwes 706 tls, 
though bad in grammar, is right as to 
the meaning. ‘The sentiment is general, 
and expands, in the form of a metaphor 
probably proverbial, the preceding words 
Tereira: és TO mempwuévov. Without meta- 
phor the meaning 1s “if fate is against 
you, you may struggle in vain”. To 
which party in the present contest this 
doctrine apphes, whether the sin of Parts 
or the sin of Agamemnon will most 


affect the event, the speakers do not 
determine.—-trokalwy Casaubon. btre- 
expresses thut the fire o1 fuel is put, and 
the oil poured in, zeder the sacrifice to 
be buint.—sopyds: not precisely ‘anger’ 
but rood, almost caprice, as in Eur. Aved. 
121 xaderds dpyas werafdddovow, and 
frequently.—As to the form mapadédfouat, 
the middle has its regular quasi-reflexive 
force (‘in commodum facientis’) as in 
mapdyoua, Taplorayat, wapnyopéouai, and 
other verbs of like meaning. Of this 
particular form 0éAfo#ac no other ex- 
ample is noted, but there is nothing to 
raise difficulty in this, as it will scarcely 
be supposed that our list of such futures 
is or could possibly become complete 
The quasi-reflexive middle foims are 
always rare, from the nature of the case; 
thus of p-yyuyt, a far commoner verb than 
Gédhyw, the examples in this mood and 
meaning are extremely few.—All the 
commentators assume mwapaééAfe: here to 
be 3rd pers. active; but the difficulties 
thus arising are acknowledged by all, and 
appear to me insuperable. There 1s no 
subject to the verb, and the context sup- 
phes none, ‘Paris’ and ‘Agamemnon’, 
which are proposed, being both too re- 
mote. If the sentence 1s general, we are 
released from the task of finding any 
particular allusion in dmépwy lepdv.— 
Mr L. R. Farnell (Class. Rev. X1. 293) 
contends that the only possible meaning 
of dupa tepd fireless saviifice 15 ‘sacri- 
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jpeis 8 arira, capKi raha 
Ts TOT apwyns drodaPbevres 


pipvower to yur 


A / 
iodratda vépovres emt OKYTTpOLS. 


75 


4 ‘ a x , 
6 TE yap veapos puehos oTepvav 


évTos avarowy 


iodmpecBus ("Apys 8 ovx el yap), 
ti O Yrepyjpws; pudrdAddos 787 


4 ‘ \ c ‘ 
Karakaphoperns Ttpimodas péev ddovs 


Ro 


aretxel, maidos 8 ovdev apEetwy 


Ovap nuepoparoy ahatvet. 


ov dé, Tuvdapew 


Oiyarep, Bacihea Kduranorpa, 


, ye , , a 4 > 3 0 td 
TL XPEOS 5 Te veov, TL ) eT ALC VOLMENT), 


, > , 
Tivos ayyedlas 


85 


a /, , La 
meot TEPLT ELT TA Ovos KLVELS 5 


, \ 7 Lal : ld 
TAVTWMV dé Geav TMV ADTVVOLOY, 


72 drira. 
87. 


77. 


dvdoowy, 
Gvocxweie (the first « in an erasure). 


79. TiBiwepyhpwc. 


hee offered without fire’, such as a libation, 
presentation of fruits or the lke, citing 
Gvolay dmvpov (Eur. 77. 904), darupors lepois 
(Pind. Of, 7. 8g9—90). This, of true, 
would disprove all proposed interpreta- 
tions of this passage, and show it to be, 
as Mr Farnell infers, deeply corrupt. But 
the context seems to explain sufficiently 
the sense, doubtless exceptional, which 
1s generally here assumed.—See also 
Prof. Robinson Ellis Class. Rev 111. 132. 

72. drlrar (bvres) if correct, 1s from 
drirms, ‘one who does not pay, a de- 
faulter’; because wth our ortworn thews 
we made default, 2.¢e. could not render 
our due service any more (Weil, H. L. 
Ahrens), But perhaps it should be read 
as dat. fem, sing. from drcros disregarded, 
unvatlued, and corrected to drlry (Wecek- 
Jein, comparing, for the feminine termi- 
nation, Cho 617 dfavdras, Pers 599 
mepixrvora etc.) Then the dative dr. 


capt war. is causal. It is not ensy to 
choose.—odpt irescle, as in Thed 609 
yépovra ror voiy cdpxa 6’ HBdcar. 

75 leoradsa ‘egual to that of a 
child’. The compounds of leo- preserve 
in the classical writers almost always the 
true sense of the word and are applied 
only to that which, like force, can be 
measured. The use for mere resemblance 
(as in ledrerpos etc.) becomes common 
only im late Greek. 

76—79. Te ..TE asso. 

77. dvgoowv Hermann The word 
Suggests the pushing and shooting of 
young growth or sap (compare dr¢dpauev 
€pver tros), and answers to @uAAddos Kara- 
xKapponérns. 

78. “Apns 8’ otk évl xdpq. this quah- 
fie. the parallel, to the disadvantage of 
the old; note 8 ‘The spirit of war’ 
not being ‘in the fort’, children do not 
miss the strength they have not known. 
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As for us, whose worn thews could not render their service, 
that martial gathering left us behind, and here we bide, on 


guiding-staves supporting our childish strength. 


For if the 


young breast, where the sap is but rising, is no better than eld 
but in this, that the spirit of war is not there, oh what is man, 


when he is more than old ? 


three feet he wanders, weak as a child, a day-lit dream. 


His leaf is withered, and with his 


But what of thee, daughter of Tyndareus, Queen Clytae- 


mnestra? What calls? 


What news? On what intelligence, 


what convincing report, are thy messengers gone round bidding 


sacrifice? To all the gods that dwell in Argos, upper and 


79. th @ dmepyrjpws; Enger The 
thetorical question ts much more favoured 
in Greek than in English. For 7f antici- 
pating a verb (orelxec) see v. 926.—wrep- 
ytipes is properly a predicate (Umrepyjpws 
dy) what of et (or kim) wn sheer old age?— 
76 8 brepyjpw Cod. Farn. 

80 piv. 8€ as if ‘three feet’ should 
have meant greater power —rplrobas 
te. éml oxyerpos 

81. adpelwy echoes to “Apys in wv. 78 
Aeschylus probably connected the words 
in fancy 

82. Svap tpepddaroy a dream tn day- 
fight. There seems to be no reason for 
rejecting 7uepéparos. It is sufficiently 
certified by the existence of pdw tu ight, 
and isin form parallel to &xparos There 
are two forms of the stem, ¢a and ¢a, as 
in pa&vepbs, pavds the preference of the 
long vowel in -paros f¢ is natural, 
-paros having two other meanings, said 
and s/ain.—nuepdpavtrov Farn. ijpepd- 
gorov Ahrens. 

83. The speaker ‘‘apostrophizes Cly- 
taemestra, who remains within the house, 
as Ajax, lingering in his tent, 1s apostro- 
phized in Soph. 4? 134” (Wecklein). 
The form of apostrophe in both cases 
indicates the like impatience for the pre- 
sence of the person addressed It must 
not be supposed that Clytaemnestra 
appears.—It is not without significance 
that the name of the queen is thus 
introduced together with that of her 
father. To be a daughter of this house 


was no good omen, and the speaker 
glances, as it were involuntarily, at the 
reproach put more plainly in v. 9g05.— 
Clytaemestra (sic) Aeschylus fasszm. 

87. eot: literally ‘from conviction 
of what report?’ 2.2. dy what refort 
convinced ?—-rep(repmta advei bial accu- 
sative, literally ‘by the way of sending 
round’. The directions for sacrifice were 
sent not only to public places but gene- 
rally throughout the country. See v. 599. 
From v. 96, we see that what was ‘sent 
round’ on such an occasion was not 
merely the message or order to sacrifice 
but materials from the sender, the prince 
or master, to aid the offering. Hence 
the point of noticing that the ‘high 
flames’ are ‘persuaded’ to rise by the 
rich oil or incense from the palace. It 
is a species of rehgious communion 
between the prince and the subject. 
The word meplreuwra was probably 
technical. It may be noted that the 
usage gave the queen in this instance an 
excellent opportunity for commumeating 
unsuspected with her partizans.—@vos 
xivets literally, ‘start’ sacrifice, ‘set it 
going’. I prefer this reading (Prien) to 
Qvocxe’s (Auratus, Turnebus, and the 
majority), both as adhering to the Ms., 
and as more appropriate to the facts (see 
v. 599). The sacrifices are not exactly 
those of the queen, but of her com- 
manding. 

88. tay doruvdépoy. 
the city’ generally 


The ‘gods of 
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go. Tay’ olpavlwy tay tT dyopalay * 
a strange antithesis, apparently without 
parallel, as 1s also ol d-yopaio. as a name 
for a class of gods Ovpdyios in Greek 
theology 1s an epithet of dignity, apply- 
ing generally to the great Olympian 
deities. As apphed to a single deity it 
signifies that the deity 1s viewed in a 
high religious conception. Thus ’A¢po- 
dirn Ovpavia is the patroness of chaste 
love, the great natural Right which sanc- 
tions filial Jove is & obpavla Géuts (Soph 
£/. 1064), and the object of Hippolytus’ 
mystic and ascetic devotion 1s & Ads 
ovpavla “Apremis (Eur Azpp. 59) Thus 
also in Eur. Z/, 1235 @eol of odpderor is 
contrasted with daluords reves, a lower 
term There were everywhere vast num- 
bers of ‘deities’, many of them much 
more popular than the exalted persons of 
the Olympian religion, who could not 
possibly have been termed odpdyior, some 
of them mere idols, or something less. 
The so-called ‘Hermae’ of Athens are 


orp. a. 


105 


an instance. Since then d-yopaios is here 
opposed to odpdyict, we must seek in it 
a meaning antithetic to sublime, Aigh- 
exalted I would suggest that é¢yopatos, 
in this theological use, has not the local 
sense, but the secondary sense of popilar 
or fantltar, somewhat as in dyopaia 
dvéuara familar terns, ol ayopata the 
commonality, and that ray 7’ ovpaylwy 
t&v 7’ dyopalwy means ‘deities of every 
degree, the great gods and the low’. 
This 1» a quite different division from 
Oraro—xGévia, ‘gods of the upper and 
the nether world’. It is no objection to 
this that we sometimes find the epithet 
"Ayopaios attached to the name of an 
Olympian, a Zeus or Hermes Agoratos. 
It was and is the policy of great poly- 
theistic religions to attach to themselves 
the lower cults in this way, as may agai 
be illustrated by the application of the 
naine Hermae to objects of veneration 
much older than the god Hermes.—rév 
» tay: the articles are added because 
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nether gods, the high gods and the low, the altars blaze with 
gifts, while on all sides the flames soar up to the sky, yielding 
to the innocent spell and soft persuasion of hallowed_oi), rich 


from the store of kings. 


AITtHTS so far as thou canst and 


mayst consent) do thou explain, and thus cure my present care, 
which vexes me now anon, although at whiles the sacrifices call 
up a kindly hope, and drive from my mind the unsated thought 


that still returns to the prey (?). 


It is my right to tell—it is an encouragement upon their way 
permitted to them whose vigour 1s past, that still at their years 


imdtwr, xOorlwy, ovparlwr, dryopalwy 
would have the appearance of a fourfold 
division, instead of two antitheses, based 
on different principles. 

Q4- adyvod Aallowed, not merely ‘pure’. 
The poet has in view those costly xelyara, 
of foreign, chiefly Oriental, producuon, 
which even in his own time were scarcely 
used but for religious purposes. 

gz. trapnyoplais: cf. mapaeéAter v. 
71-—parakais dSdrouwe tn whose softness 
2s no decert, contrasted epithets. Under 
this figure is suggested the hope, that the 
rejoicing, of which these things are a 
symbol, will not prove deceptive. But 
the speakers are unaware how very far 
from dodo the queen’s persuasions are. 

97 8 t...alvety so far as thou canst 
and mayst consent (to tell), supphed from 
Aéfaoa, not ‘so far as thou canst and 
mayst tell (alveiy)’. In this sense alveiy 
for \éyerv is not used. So also Wecklein, 
“aivetv, sich zu etwas verstehen, zu- 
sagen”,—Néfaca,, may Te yevod te 
ryevod Adgaca way re ‘be the informant, 
and so the healer’ etc. The periphrastic 
imperative, -yevo0 with aorist participle, 
is here seen in its onginal use, where it 
serves to express something not so easily 
put without it,-—Others suppose that the 
clause corresponding to maidy te -yevot 
is lost by anacoluthon (Wechlein); but 
this, in so short a sentence, seems un- 
natural. 

too, tTeAdGes properly ' resultsin being’, 


2 ¢. 15 on the whole’ or ‘on the balance’. 
So in Eur. Afd. 1095 &t6’ 7db Bporois, 
efr’ aviupdv watdes reX€Gover. Now gloom, 
now hope, ‘ prevails *. 

10I—103. ris dorl PuuoBspos Avr 
tis ppevds schol. on v. 103.—The read- 
ing is quite uncertain. drdqorovf, dyarh 
Karsten gavé@eio’ Pauw. As to the ter- 
mination of dyavd, it is doubtful whether 
in such points poetry was regular, and 
there are traces of a certain tendency in » 
to retain the a-sound, like that regularly 
exercised by p. Thus we have in Attic 
writing vayéprys, mowd-Twp, elvdrwp, 
vaua, elviccuos, kuvaryds, vads, vdios.— 
For the last two hnes Housman gives 
édmts dapdver ppov7ld’ dmdnoror Gupod, 
Aurnalppoy’ &rnv, which, as he shows (/. 
Ph. XVI. p- 250) might not improbably 
give rise to the Ms. and schol. 

104. Kupids eipt: they turn for relief 
to certainties, and to that which is still 
within their power, the narration of the 
past. 

105. Sdiov ..éxreAéwy (in apposition to 
Opoeiv, or rather to the notion xtptos elvat 
Oportv, ‘ narration 1s the privilege and gift 
of old age’) ax encouragement upon the 
way permitted to men whose vigour is 
past. §810v and alovov apply properly 
to a favourable omen on a march or 
journey. xkparos ‘strength’ ee. ‘that 
which strengthens’, see on v. 299. The 
application of the metaphor to the jour- 
ney of life 1s suggested partly by the 
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épixvpara héppati yévvar, 
BraBevra doe Piwy Spdpwv. 


107. KaTamvexet. 


412, &udpora tay yar. weR 


foregoing thoughts (rplaodas ddods orelxe 
v, 8a) but chiefly by the coming story, 
which relates to a 8d:or xpdros alciay in 
the literal sense of the words In afcioy, 
which means both fortunate and permitted 
(see alva), there is a double suggestion.— 
betes, here the opposite of évreAys, is 
a euphemism for aged: as 6 évreAfs isa 
man in his vigour or perfection, so 6 
éxredfs here 1s one who has passed that 
stage (cf. ¢£n8os), In Eur. /on 780, by a 
different application of the notion ‘ fimsh- 
ed’ a young man is éxreAds veavlas as 
opposed to a boy.—I think it clear that 
the parenthesis begins with 63:or, and 
not, as usually matked, with én. If 
Bdiov éaredéwv Is referred directly to the 
omen. afterwards telated, there 1s no point 
in the epithet éxreAdw, however inter- 
preted: and moreover the other punctua- 


112—114 inserted by corrector m in space left by M. 
xal yept omitted. 


tion 1s required by the general sense, for 
the speakers, as old men, have the night 
ta narrate (or sitig), not the nght to tell 
this particular story. 

106—108 For still their age draws 
Srom heaven tuspired persuasion, which is 
the strength of song, t-e.1n their eloquence 
the old retain a strength, when all other 
strength is gone. The thought of this 
passage, that mental and, as we might 
say, ‘literary’ gifts are the remaining 
consolation of old age, is closely illus- 
trated, as well as the form of expression, 
by Eur. # F. 673 foll. It may remind 
us that the poet was himself over sixty 
when the Agamemnon was composed.— 
Eupdutos alody ‘the trme born withthem’ 
or ‘beginning from their birth’, z.¢, ‘the 
age at which they are’; cf. 6 foveddwr 
xpévos for ‘the time of sleeping’ v. 885 
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they draw from heaven that winning inspiration, which is the 
strength of song,—how the twin-throned Achzan Kings, con- 
cordant leaders of Hellas’ youth, were sped with avenging arm 
and spear to the Teucrian land by a gallant omen, when to the 
kings of ships appeared the black king of birds and the white- 
backed king together, seen near the palace on the spear-hand 
in conspicuous place, feasting on hares, then full of young, stayed 


one course short of home. 


(Enger). The abstraction ‘age’ is put 
for ‘the aged’ according to 2 common 
habit of the language.—xatramveve (or 
kartamyele: thelattermss havexaramveves, 
in M the letter is uncertain, both forms 
are good) ‘zuAales, draws down breath’ 
not ‘breathes down upon’. mveiv and its 
compounds (see durveiy, elamvetv, dva- 
aveiv) mean either ‘inhale’ or ‘ exhale’ 
according to the context —The forms in 
this passage are notably ambiguous; zed, 
pwodmray, adxav are all uncertain in case, 
and the two last may easily be read as 
datives (uodwa), Hence many corrections 
(see Wecklein), but the traditional accen- 
tuation appears to be correct.—Wecchlein 
interprets reid to be the confidence or 
trust which encourages them to tell the 
following story. But the sentiment should 
from the context be one applicable to old 
men in general 

tr. Pav: for the plural cf. Eur 
Ton 476 réxvww veovldes 7Bac. An abs- 
tract used in concrete sense is sometimes 
singular, sometimes plural.— EAAd5os 
substantive —Anstophanes (Frogs 1285) 
citing the verse gives the singular, 'E- 
Addos 7Bas, 

112. Edpdpove tdya (rdéyns) or, as 
Dindorf, ray (rayés). The schol. ry 
bubppova wepl ra Taxtud assumes the 
abstract form t’ugdpova ravdy (rd-yh), con- 
trary to the metre.—f{tpdpov’ dpwydy 
(W. Headlam C/lass. Rev. X11. 245) 1s 
certainly a more poetical expression. 

113. 7épTwet historic present —xat xepl 
dropped accidentally from recurrence of 
the syllable -pt, restored from Aristoph 
Frogs 1288. 


114, @otptos bps a gallant omen, 
transferring to the omen the feeling it 
produces. 

115- oloyav Pactreds ..havdvres che 
appearance of etc., in apposition to Spus. 
See on 7%ed. 61. 

116 The difference between the birds, 
the black and the white-backed, is 
doubtless symbolical The meaning must 
depend on the reading and interpretation 
of wv. 126. 

1r7- ve because the aptness of the 
omen lay in the appearance of the two 
different birds together.—éé (Hartung) 
would be regular for ‘one black and the 
other’ etc., but is here alien from the 
meaning and inconsistent with the use 
of the singular Bact\eds. With d¢ we 
should expect, as some would write, the 
plural Bacwdijs.—dpylas whzte-nrarked - 
the termination 1s common in words 
describing the marks of ammals: cf. 
épvdplas (épv@pos), ZavOlas the slave-name 
(EavO6s), both hhe dpylas (dpyds) from col- 
ours, xormartas, crenparias etc.—dpyas 
(dpydes, dpyhes whtte) Thiersch, for 
metre, rightly, if we may assume that 
Aeschylus would not allow the pronun- 
ciation arg-yas. 

11g, éx dektas, 6 ear etounPdrws, 
schol.—Sopvmadrov ‘spear-shaking’, gen. 
of dopurd\rns, cf. AXayodairns v. 128. do- 
purddrov Turnebus; but it 1s not proved 
that the spelling of Aeschylus was always 
consistent. 

121. Aaylvav yévvav Aares (nota hare) 
For the pertphrasis, in which yévva means 
stock or Aiud (not offspring) cl. dpadrwy 
yévva, males (Eur. Aled, 428), Kevratpwy 
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124 al\wor (once only) throughout. 


134. ™wpocdera. 


yéven Centaurs (id H. F. 365), yévva Dpv- 
you Phrygrans (id. Tro §31), cay ’Aoin- 
ria yéveay thee, an Asiatic (id Andr 
1010).—BooKopevor Spépev feeding on 
hares, creatures full-teemeing wrth young, 
whih they had caught in the monteut 
of escape, literally ‘stopped from their 
last runs’.\—Mr, Platt (Class. Rev. XI. 
p- 94) refers to Xen, Cyneg. v. 14 (of 
hares) ol 6¢ 7dy fresco rdxiora Péover roy 
amp@rov Spduav, rods S¢ dddous odkérs.— 
tpixdpara from épexvuaros, cf. ro\veép- 
uaros (Theophrastus) ; these forms are 
rare in the older writers, but there 1s no 
reason to fix any particular date for their 
first appearance The neuter plural 
stands in apposition to the plural phrase 
Aaylvay yévvay, the neuter (¢keugs, crea- 
tures) being used for pathos.—Spépwy 1s 
a true plural, the ‘runs’ of the hares 
respectively, The fact expressed in S\a- 
Bévra awdluw Spiuew is part of the 
symbol. ‘The Trojans were almost to 
escape their enemies, and were at last 
only caught by the pretence of abandon- 
ing the attempt.—I think the text here 


128. evyodalras. 
136. dra. 


correct. The assumptions which have 
created difficulty are (1) that ¢puxduara 
1s an error, (2) that the two eagles have 
but one hare, inferred apparently from 
t, (42, where see note As to (1), the 
schol. gives the intei pretation roAvxvova, 
but this no more implies that the text 
had -«dmova than that it had rodu-, The 
interpreter naturally uses the commoner 
form in both parts. On these assumptions 
some read (with rece.) épiximorva (fem. 
sing.) d¢épuari, and explain the gender of 
PdaBévra (masc. sing.) as referring to the 
meaning (Tov Aaydw) of Aaylvay yérvar. 
But this 1s to play fast and loose with 
ro onuatvduevoy The meaning of A\aylvar 
yévvay is ex Aypothes: feminine, and the 
fact that Greek had no distinct word for 
the female hare 1s nothing to the matter. 
Others therefore (Turnebus, Hartung) 
read dpixvuova dépuara and interpret this 
either of the mother-hare, which ¢épua 
(fetus) will not admit, or of the unborn 
offspring, which BAaBévra dpduwy will not 
admit 

124. afAcvow the burden of a dirge.— 
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Be sorrow, sorrow spoken, but still let the good prevail! 

Then the good seer, who followed the host, when he saw how 
the two brave Atridae were in temper (°) twain, took cognizance 
of those hare-devouring birds and of the princely captains, and 
thus he read the prodigy: ‘After long time they that here_go. 
forth must win King Priam’s town, though ere they pass the 
wall all their_cattle, their public store, shall_perforce_be_diyided 
and consumed. Only may no divine displeasure fore-smite and 
overcloud the gathering of the host, whose might should bridle 


In English we should make the first 
clause dependent, ‘Though sad words 
must be said, yet let what is good pre- 
vail’. See onzv 360 

125—129 See Appendix C, 

128 édy.. dpxds lit. ‘ understood 
the hare-devourers and the conducting 
powers’, z.¢. understood the combination 
of the two pairs (see on re in v. 117) and 
perceived the parallel) —Aayo8alras f. 

133—135. The besieging army shall 
consume their provisions before Troy, 
and be reduced to the last straits. Calchas 
wifers this from the fierce hunger of the 
typica] eagles (So also Wecklein.)— 
tripywv. mpdobe desore 1e. outsede the 
wall, so rpoce rudav Thed, 512.—KTIHvy 
beasts, here as always (Paley) xz#para 
schol, here, and «rin xef}yara Hesych. 
The one note explains the source of the 
other.—poipa diviseon, distribution, ' par- 
titilo’ (Klausen), For similar uses of 
potpa in its concrete sense ( part) see Eur. 
Sted. 430 and note there. Sophocles 
describes these herds, the supply of the 
Greek host before Troy, as cuppuxrd 
Aelas Adacra ‘the mingled spoil of forage, 
not yet divided’ (Az. 54).—td Bypio- 
TAYOy . wAHOos a mass is correlative to 
wotpa, By distnbution the supply ceases 
to be S#uios and to be a wAf0os.—~mpds 
7d Blavov=mpds Blav or Piatws perforce 
(not zolertiy).—To refer xrqvn with the 
schol. to the wealth of Troy requires 
us to neglect wév. 5€ and to mistranslate 
«Tin and ripywr, and leaves unexplained 
haw Calchas inferred from the portent 
that the enterprise would take a long 
time. See also v. 343 
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136—144- A further suggestion from 
the portent The cruel feast of the eagles 
is an offence against the kindly law of 
Nature, represented by Artems‘EfAci@ua. 
the patroness of the young and Of preg- 
nancy. The seer therefore cannot but 
recall that ‘the house of the eagles’, which 
is being interpreted ‘of the Atridz’, has 
affronted the same power by another un- 
natura] banquet (the Thyestean feast) ; 
and he forebodes disaster from this source. 
The allusion is guarded, but comes out 
more clearly below (v 158 orevdopéva 
O@volav érépav (a secortdt) Evopdv rw’ 
&dacrov. The prophet fears that the 
old sin may be made to ‘brecd another 
like itself’ according to the doctrine of 
wv 755—The question here, as Paley 
well puts tt, is ‘how Calchas infers the 
anger of the goddess against the Atndze 
from the destruction of a hare by the 
eagles, unless the Atnidze fad already 
committed some crime, of which that 
destruction was the symbol?’ I suggest 
the above as the answer.—Sophocles (/. 
366) gives another account of the matter ; 
Agamemnon had offended Artemis by 
killing a sacred doe; and the change 
is interesting. The sin 1s thus small, 
so that Agamemnon, as 1s necessary from 
the point of view of the Zvectra, 1s not 
gravely compromised, while, such as it 
1s, it ts personal to himself, so that we 
are not driven tothe charactenstic doctrine 
of this play, that one man’s sin tends to 
produce sin in others. 

136. Gyo Hermann, Only may no 
divine displeasure fore-smite and overcloud 
the gathering of the host, whose might 
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should bridle Troy. Literally ‘the as- 
sembling of (what is to be) the mighty 
curb of Troy’. Note the collision of 
metaphors in megddoy oréuiov: but in 
thought the metaphors do not touch, for 
what 1s really ‘ over-clouded’ is not the 
‘bridle’ but y ¢rpdrwors, the gathering of 
the host. Nevertheless the juxtaposition 
is bold and more in the manner of 
Pindar.—orparw6é in the camp at Aulis 
before departure (Hermann).—rporuméy 
* smitten beforehand, too soon’ 

139. olkw kvol marpds: TQ ofkw 
vay xuyGy Ards schol. For the two da- 
tives, one 1n effect a possessive, see 7 heh. 
167 orparye ., wupynpouméry mdr, 621 
moipyas...x@avi and nates there,—olkw 
marks that the speaker refers to a 
hereditary, not a personal, offence in the 
Atride,—olkrg Scaliger—dxv@ ydp, ‘for 
I have misgivings’ W Headlam Class 
Rev, X\V- 11g 

142 Who sacrifice a poor trembling 
creature with all her unborn young. @vo- 
pévoiory ~The middle form @vouat, signi- 


fying properly ‘to sacrifice for one's 
purpose’ or ‘ with a certain ultenor ob- 
ject’, 1s technical for sacrifices of divina- 
tion. (See L. and Sc s. 2) It is 
applied therefore naturally to the act of 
the eagles, as Calchas expounds it. But 
in Ovopévoicw, as in ofkw and again in 
deizvor, the type and antitype are mixed 
together. The ‘house’, the ‘sacrifice’, 
and the ‘banquet’ (Seirvoy, a word 
proper to men, not animals, and applied 
to the Thyestean feast in v, 160r) are 
really those of the Atndz and of Atreus. 
—Trdka used not merely as a synonym 
of Aayds, but in its full sense (see r7#oew) 
—The use of the singular here is no 
evidence that there was but one hare 
(see v. 121). Whether there was one or 
two, the singular in this genenc descrip- 
tion as rhetoncally proper The wicked- 
ness lay in killing a pregnant mother, 
not in killing two animals 

144 Setrrvow alersiv seach a banguer 
of eagies So we must render it to give 
the full effect. alerdy, being superfluous 
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Troy. 


For the wrath of holy Artemis rests on the house of 


those winged coursers of her sire, who sacrifice a poor trembling 


mother with all her young unborn. 


of eagles, 


She loathes such a feast 


‘Be sorrow, sorrow spoken, but still let the good prevail ! 
‘Yea, fair one, loving though thou art unto the uncouth whelps 
of many a fierce breed, and sweet to the suckling young of all 
that roam the field, yet to this sign thou art prayed to let the 


event accord. 


Auspicious are these eagle-omens, but not with- 


(for the possessive ‘their’ would be 
supplied from the context), is necessarily 
emphatic. ‘The banquet’ (see preceding 
note) was fit only for creatures of prey. 
146—152 An appeal to the goddess 
not to interfere with the fulfilment of the 
portent such as 1tis. The portent, tt is 
noled, does not promise unmixed goad, 
but only good with evil, a victory after 
much suffering (see vv. 131—135), SO 
that her displeasure may be satisfied 
without delaying the fleet and so caus: 
ing the horrible sacrifice of Iphigema. 
146—148. See Appendix D. téccwv 
an ‘epic’ form; récoy recc.—kahd 
Jur one (if right) is a propitiatory in- 
vocation, like the & xadé and wyaéé of 
common conversation Sidgwick and 
Wechlein also punctuate thus. & Kxadd 
Weil. 4 xadd rece. —xdkanra (see dxadés) 
Platt Class. Rev. XI. p. 95.—8pécroirw 
imitated, according to the schol, from 
Epras (lambs) in Od 9 222. If so, at ts 
an odd specimen of a poet’s science, 
Epon a lamb and Epon or Epon dew have 
probably no connexion; but Aeschylus 
apparently took &pen a lamb to mean 
properly ‘that which is dropped’ and 
extended the analogy to dpécas. Cf, 
édddca for Bddapos Lower in Theb. 442.— 
dérrois rongh, uncouth, from the stem 
ér-, primarily ‘that which cannot be 
handled, or dealt with’ (ee Dr Leaf on 
frev and trecba in F. Phil’ XIV. 231) 
Hermann nghtlydefends this word against 
proposed change.—M has aéArrocs but 
its archetype seems to have had dérois, 
like f, for the schol. to M explains not 


déhwrors but démrors.—eovroy ; see Appen- 
dix D. Aedyrwy Stanley, from Atym. 
Mag. 377 Aloxtros év 'Ayauéuvou rovs 
oxtpvous TOY NeduTwr Spdaous KEXANKE. 

149. Tepmrvd scveet, dehghtfil, because 
kindiy ; nom. fem —If taken as a neuter 
with the next clause it spoils the emphasis. 

150. Stull thon art prayed, seeing 
what this portent ts, to permet an answer- 
ing accomplishment, a cumbrous version, 
but we cannot with much less effect what 
the Greek does simply by throwing the 
stress on rovrwy, and thus giving it a 
predicative force, ‘this, being what it 1s.’ 
—tipBoda; any two things which fatty 
are fuufodka to each other; here the 
event 1s to tally with the sign, in which 
case, it 1s suggested, the goddess should 
be satisfied, because defia pév (€or) xard- 
poppa b¢ pdopara,—atret for the passive 
see Thuc. 2. 97 sat aloxiov yw alrnOdvra 
ph Soivac # alrycavra py, ruxelv, and 
L. and Sc. s. v. As used here it has 
the same effect as in English, The 
speaker does not put his request directly 
but pleads that it is reasonable.—Sefid 
pév krh., as an explanatory comment on 
rotrwy (see above), has properly no con- 
junction. —The objections and conjectures 
made here seem to arise (1) from not 
perceiving that alre? 13 passive, (2) from 
mis-joining def:d...cTpovfdy to the pre- 
vious sentence. 

152. dopara stpovdar the portents 
of the birds, t.e- the omen obtained by 
the eagles (see @vouévocor), or in plain 
language, by the Atridz, 1n whose name 
he appeals For the sense of the genitive 
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155 


5 » 
érépay avopdv Tw’, adairor, 


, 
veikewy TEKTOVA TVpLpUTOY, 


> , 
ov Sevonvopa. 


pipve 


160 


yap poBepa madivoptos 


olxovdpos Sodia, 


ind ‘ 
pvdpwr pnvis TEKVOTFOLVOS. 


toudde Kddyas fvv 


peydrous ayafots aéxdar fev 


pope. an dpvider 


6dSiwy olkors Bacrreiois: 


tos 0 opodwrov 


¥ > ¢ 
aidwov aidworv eiré, 76 8 ed vixdto. 


gy , 43 > 
Zevs—ootis wor é€ativ, el TOS av- 


orp. a’. 17° 


165 dmwéxAacEer 


see Eur, Z£/, 710 tupdvvar pdouara, where 
the réparyvoc are Atreus and Thyestes (so 
that the use may well be a reminiscence) 
and the ¢dcya is the golden lamb,— 
orpovddy is generally declared (after Por- 
son) corrupt, on grounds which T cannot 
help thinking unsubstantial. (1) The metre, 
it Is assumed, must be dactyhc. But as 
the passage 1s not strophic, the metre 1s 
unknown. There is nothing unrhyth- 
mical in the test. (2) ‘ erpov@ds, since it 
meant a sparrow, could not mean ax 
eagle’. The same argument would prove 
that it could not mean av ostrich or 
a dove, The variety of its meanings 
shows that originally it meant simply 
‘a bird’, and like other synonymous 
words, was variously limited in vanous 
places Here we find it in its proper 
sense (3) The insettion of crpouvfdy is 
accounted for by recollection of the partly 


similar story about the serpent and the 
birds (crpov@ol) in Homer (/7. 2 311). 
The Itkelihood of this we need not 
criticize If the word could not be 
genuine here, we might enquire whence 
it came, but till that 1s shown, the fact 
that it meewAt have been inserted is 1m- 
matenal. The derivation itself seems 
far-fetched 

153. But oh, at the mame of the 
Healing God, do not thou ete. The 
appeal 1s stil] to Artemis, who is en- 
treated to remember her near connexion 
with Apollo the God of Mercy. tet&y 
and pers subj from érevtduny (for the 
form see L. and Sc. s, v.) not 3rd pers. 
from érevéa. The middle voice has the 
same force as in owevdoueva,—This was 
the ancient interpretation (3 “Apreuc, 
schol. on. 156, does not imply the reading 
revéns as Hermann infeis) and seems 
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out a flaw. But oh, in the blessed name of the Healer, raise 
thou not hindering winds, long to delay from the seas the Argive 
fleet; urge not a second sacrifice, foul offering of forbidden meat, 
which shall put hate between flesh and bone and break marital 
awe. For patient, terrible, never to be laid, is the wrath of the 


wife still plotting at home revenge for the unforgotten child.’ 
In such wise Calchas darkened his chant of high promise to 
the royal house from the omens of the march; and so with 


according burden 


Be sorrow, sorrow spoken, but still let the good prevail! 
‘Zeus’——Power unknown, whom, since so to be called is his 


preferable in feeling to the recent view 
that Apollo 1s asked to prevent the in- 
tention of Artemis. Moveover on such a 
point, if any, ancient tradition should be 
respected. 

154 Ttvas, 158 ttya, the vagueness 
of foreboding. 

157. orevdopéva the reflexive form 
(for thyself), not omeddovca, because the 
ultimate object would not be the death of 
the victim but the satisfaction of Artemis’ 
wrath,—-Quelay ér€pay . that of Iphigema. 
—GSairov: that may not, like an ordinary 
lawful sacrifice, be partaken of. 

139 vetkéwy =rékrova oUudbuToy. a 
difficult and obscure phrase, literally 
‘inbred maker of hatred’, or maker of 
hatred tn the very flesh. Some (as Weck- 
lein) render it by ‘creator of hatred be- 
tween near friends’, Stifter von Hader 
unter den Angehorigen, 1-e. the husband 
and wife, Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, 
compaing Soph. Ant. 794 velkos dvdpOv 
févaiuov. This would be simple according 
to Greek habit of expression, if husband 
and wife were called ciugura, which 
however does not appear to be ascertained, 
though the examples given m L, and Sc. 
Ss vy gippvros, cuunpiw, especially the 
Platonic examples, will show that it is not 
unhkely —Chnytng, tnseparable (Paley, 
Hermann, Klausen) comes to the same 
thing by a different road 

160. ot Sacrvopa rebelling against 
the husband: by a bold figure the act of 


sacrifice, personthed, 1s treated as a living 
agent, and takes the qualities of the true 
agent (the wife) who carries out the effect 
of it The language is intentionally 
obscure, language of prophecy, fully in- 
telligible only in the light of the event. 
—piuve. the subject is still the living 
crime, embodied in the avenging wife 
and mother 

164. Toe takes an adverse sense 
from the opposition to ftv peydAots aya- 
Bots: with much good there was ¢hzs ; 
hence rots 8’ dpé6pwvov, v. 168.—areé- 
kAaytey (rece) dio, the preposition 
depends on pépotpa, ‘predictions deduced 
from’. 

170. The narrative at this point comes 
face to face with a mystery, upon which 
the poet pauses How shall the religious 
mind explain to itself such an event as 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia? On the one 
hand Agamemnon received divine warn- 
ing against it, on the other hand he was 
fearfully tempted to commit it, and this 
by divine act and in consequence of sin 
not hisown. Why should guilt be visited, 
as it ts, beyond the guilty? Why does 
the Divmity permit, nay, sometimes seem 
to bring about, the evil which he de- 
nounces? In the last resort we can 
answer these questions only ‘by casting 
off the burden of vanity in the name of 
the Almighty’ (v. 175), that is, in the 
language of later theology, by faith. So 
much however we see, that evil itself 1s 
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175. 7dde, 180, obdey AdEac. 


184. xAdgwr. 


185. 70 may. 189. & 8 brvy. 


an instrument of moral discipline, per- 
haps the only possible, and, ifso, a mercy 
after all (v 192). Religious tradition 
shadows forth such a doctrine, when it 
tells us on the one hand that there is one 
Power over all, and on the other hand 
that this Power itself has been developed 
out of a struggle, and that the present 
order of things stands upon the ruin of 
previous experiments. Thus does Aeschy- 
lus spiritualize the uncouth legends of the 
ancient cosmogony with its strange suc- 
cession of brutal deities.—The structure 
of the passage, though simple, is not 
perfectly continuous. Zeds in v. 170 is 
the projected subject to the statement 
‘Zeus has decreed that wisdom should 
come by experience’, but this statement 
is deferred, in order to set forth the 
legends and suggest the point of view 


from which they are to be regarded, and 
finally appears (wv. 186) in a slightly 
modified shape. 

‘Zeus—meaning thereby that unknown 
Power, whose pleasure it is to be so 
called’, atra fo Aimtsely. 

173. od Exo mpocrendoar ..rhiy 
Avés literally ‘I can make no other 
guess for the purpose but Zeus’ i.e. I 
can think of no other to trust, but in the 
one Almighty is my only resource. mpoc- 
exxdgw here is not ‘to compare’, or ‘liken 
to’, but ‘to conjecture with a view to’ 
the purpose explained in ww. 175—177.— 
‘I can hken none but Zeus to Zeus’ 
(Wechklein) This 1s nearly the same, 
but leaves the dependence of el «rd. 
somewhat obscure. 

174- wave’ érurraGpdpevos ix deep 
pondering wupou all things, mwdvra the 
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own pleasure, I by that name address. When I ponder upon 
all things, I can conjecture nought but ‘ Zeus’ to fit the need, if 
the burden of vanity is in very truth to be cast from the soul. 
Not he, who perhaps was strong of yore and flushed with vic- 
torious pride, could now be so much as proved to have had 
being: and he that came next hath found his conqueror and is 
gone. But whoso to Zeus by forethought giveth titles of victory, 
the guess of his thoughts shall be right. And Zeus it is who 
leadeth men to understanding under this law, that they learn a 
truth by the smart thereof. The wound, where it les dormant, 
will bleed, and its aching keep before the mind the memory of 


sntiverse as in Eur, Afed. 411 Slxa xal 
wavTa madd orpéperar nature and the 
universe are turned upside down, where 
see note.—ém- over and over. 

175. TO patav...dyGos the burden ' i 
vain’, that is, the burden, in the language 
of Zhe Preacher, of ‘vanity’, the oppres- 
sive sense of futility which must ac- 
company a beltef that the moral problem 
of the world is insoluble.—ré Pauw- 

177. érynripws i the fullest sense. 
As to the use here of this ‘etymological ’ 
term, and the light which it may throw 
on the source from which Aeschylus drew 
the form of his thought, I have written 
in Appendix II. to my edition of the 
Seven Against Thebes. The etymological 
origin of the thought, even if it be, as 
I think, certainly traceable, has little 
effect on the present application of it 
For an adverse criticism of the whole 
position see Dr W. Headlam On Luiting 
Aeschylus, pp. 138 foll. 

178—185. According to Greek tra- 
dition Zeus and the dynasty of Zeus 
were the third in succession to supreme 
power, having expelled Kronos, father of 
Zeus (8s Erecr’ Epv), who had expelled 
his father Ouranos (dcr:s répoer jv) 
Aeschylus, relieving the legend of its 
grotesque details, reproduces it so as to 
mark the two points which he requires, 
that there 1s a Supreme Ruler, and that 
he won his position by a contest. 

178. Sori vague, ‘he, whate’er he was, 


who’. This earliest power has almost 
ceased to be discernible even in tradition. 

179. Tappaxw welorious: but the 
word is used, like zpcanr§p and émwikca, 
to sustain the metaphor from gymnastic 
contests: mdpuaxyos was specially as- 
sociated with the way-xpdrtov (see L. and 
Sc. s v.).—Bptwv. fpiw fo teem, fo 
sprout descnbes generally mchness and 
fulness of hfe and 1s here applied to 
anintal vigour . cf. the metaphor of the 
sap Nv 77. 

180. ov’ &déyferar mplv dy (Margo- 
liouth) wei scarce be proved to have once 
been, literally ‘will not so much as be 
proved’, an expressive phrase for destruc 
tion which has left no trace.—div: twderfeer 
participle.—This seems the best restora- 
tion suggested. It 1s as near to the Ms. 
as ovd¢ Adferac and better in sense. 

181,  Tpiaxtipos properly a wrestler 
who throws his opponent three times, 
thus winning the victory. See Lum, 392. 

183—85. But he that by forecast 
giveth titles (KAd{wv) of wetory to Zeus, 
shall be right in the guess of his thought, 
or, if xAd{wy be read ‘he that singeth 
the hymn of victory to Zeus.’ In plain 
words ‘Zeus may be trusted in all’ See 
Appendin E. 

186—188. Who leadeth men to under- 
standing under this law, that they learn 
a truth by the suffering of tt. This 15 
one sentence, in which é8écayra is the 
principal verb and @évra a subordinate 
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190 


dvs, 8 
195 


Xadkidos mépav exwv mahippo- 200 


participle, equivalent to 4s ddwee . dels 
kT. —68eeayta gnomic aorist.—In the 
second and properly participial clause, 
the emphasis ts on ry wd@ec, constructed 
as instrumental with ud@os The whole 
phrase rG wdOe uddos (learning by the 
suffering) is the subject of xuplws Exew to 
be established.—rév S8aravTa, tov 
@évra Schutz, a doubtful change, though 
attractive at first sight and followed in 
many texts The clause rév dddcavra 
should not be a separate proposition; the 
point is not that Zeus teaches mankind, 
but that he has imposed upon them one 
universal condition of learnmg See next 
note. 

189—191. Sor it bleeds, where it hres 
dormant, an ache that keeps before the 
mind the memory of the kurt. The ad- 
monitory recollection of experience 1s 
compared to a wound which long afters 
wards will ache at times and even break 
out again, reminding the sufferer of the 
origmal hurt. The subject to ordte 1s 
7d wdOos (as is clear if r@ wddee be 
retamed in the preceding clause) which 
passes in the metaphor into the restricted 
sense of a hurt: cf Lum. 499 rodda 
madorpwra wd0ea.—-mévos stands in ap- 
position to the subject —wpd kap8las 
depends upon pynovrjuwy —tv0' tava 
luterally wherever tf sleeps, 1 e, wherever 


there 1s such a dormant hurt vtxv@ 
is the Doric contraction for éavéy (or for 
uryse indicative) The intransitive use 
of irvéw 1s Homeric, but lke many other 
archaic forms and usages does not appear 
in prose until after the best age.—The 
language here is all taken from the 
poetical vocabulary of medicine, and may 
be illustrated from the /Adoctetes and 
elsewheie. For ordteiv fo ooze, break out 
see Phtl. 783 ordfec yap ab po dolrioy 7 b5e 

xnxtoy alua: and for the application of 
the word to that from which the flowing 
comes see Cho. 1056 é& duudrur ordfovcw 
alua dvogAés. For the metaphor of 
sleep applied to a dormant pain which 
ceases and recurs see Phi 649 pUAXOr @ 
com dd’ Edxos* for wovos par, ache 
Phil. 637 Kalpcos orrovdy wévou Apgay7os : 
for ria wf. 841, Soph. 41, 382 roudy 
wiua a hurt that seeds the knife —tv BW 
Garvw (M) assumes the construction ¢rdfet 
re de é mvp wdvos, kal HAGE Gwohpovelv, 
when in sleep the wound smarts, then 
wisdom comes (re kal=sunul ac), where 
iwyos is or may be the real sleep of the 
sinner, night being the time of repentance 
See Dr W. Headlam Class. Aev. xvit. 
241.—dkovtas without therr will rather 
than agaist their will, dxuw being merely 
the negative of éxur, So @édove' Akovre 
Kowwuver KaK@y take willingly thy part of 
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the hurt, so that wisdom comes to them without their will. And 
it is perhaps a mercy from a Power, who came by struggle to 


his majestic seat. 


Thus it was with the Achzan stn n the elder of the twain. 
A prophet, thought he, is not to blame; so he bent before the 
blast; and when his folk began to weary of hindering winds 
and empty cask, still lying over against Chalcis, where the tides 


suffering with him who hath no will 
(7heb. 1024). The point here is not so 
much that men will not be wise as that 
except through suffemmg they perhaps 
could not. 

192—193. md it is perhaps a mercy 
Jrom a Deity who came by struggle to his 
mayesti¢ seat- The subject is still réGos, 
suffering regarded as a discipline. —Btalws 
.-.mpévev ‘to be seated by force’ has two 
possible meamings, (1) ‘to have taken a 
seat by force’, (2) ‘to have been forced to 
take a seat’ (‘to sit in might’ is im- 
possible). Here the context decides 
for the first.—S8atpdvey. The plural 
must not be pressed, and 1s in fact not 
correctly represented by a plural in 
English. Zeus only is in view, but the 
plural indicates (as usual) that the char- 
acter or position rather than the person 
is described.—Note carefully the emphasis 
on Sauéyuv. The point is that heaven 
as well as earth 1s under the general law. 
This is the moral, or rather part of the 
moral, which the poet draws from the 
legendary theology which he has given 
in outline. The necessity of suffering 
as a discipline 1s perhaps taught by the 
tradition that the Deity itself has known 
progression and that ‘Zeus’ did not 
reign til] he had first overcome.—r&pa : 
the metaphor is perhaps from place in a 
ship (cf. 2 1615); dyttryyos yap b Zevs 
schol. see Hom, //. 8. 69 (Wecklein). 
But the use of oéAua does not necessarily 
imply this —8 ads (=aldvos?) H. V. 
Macnaghten, 6’ al® (al@va) J. A. Platt 
Biatos or Brala W. Headlam /¢ 

194—227. ‘The story 1s resumed, and 
proceeds in one sweeping period to the 


sacrifice of Iphigenia, the circumstances 
of which suggested the foregoing paren- 
thesis. Kal rére so on that occasion ete. 
Hyenav 6 mpécBus The substance of 
the sentence here commenced is this, 
‘Agamemnon, in spite of the divine 
warning, resolved im the end to slay his 
child’, The verb comes in v, 215 (elme), 
where, after long prelaminary clauses, the 
mnain sentence is resumed with a é¢, and 
for more clearness the subject 1s repeated 
almost in the same words, dvat 6 mpécBus. 

196—197. Remembering thata prophet ts 
not to blame (for his message) aad bending 
to the buffets of fortune, The old men, 
though unable to excuse the king’s crime, 
make the best of his case, and give to his 
acquiescence this courteous turn. pdvri 
ottiva, Wéywv literally ‘blaming no pro- 
phet’, embracing this particular case under 
the general rule.—Wechlein contrasts 
Hom. //, 1. 106 wdvre xax@y, of rh more 
pot 7d Kpiryvoy elas altel roe rd Kan’ 
écrl pita gpeci pavreieg@ar etc. (Aga- 
memnon to Calchas), and observes that 
such opposition would have been more 
in place at Aulhs.—ovprvéwy ‘blowing 
the same way as ..”. the metaphor seems 
to be taken, by contrast, from the act of 
struggling agamst the wind. ¢p7alows: 
a unique and obscure word, perhaps to 
be connected with maiw (éuraodoas 
schol ): seemingly ‘disposed to yield to 
fortune as it might stnke’ Wechlein 
refers the metaphor to the beating of 
waves upon a ship. 

198. kevayyei. As an ancient army 
depended almost entirely on foraging for 
provisions, to be detained on their own 
shore threatened starvation 
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207. Karétevoy (ac m). 


216. wel@ec@at. 


203, vwioriBes Aurnery, because they 
make to hunger. 

2o4, PBpormy dAat doubtful. Mr 
Housman would refer this &\y to the 
stem of a\éw fo grind, and render it by 
tribulation. This gives a perfectly simple 
sense and 1s very attractive, although the 
known derivatives of this stem seem to 


be literal only, not metaphorical. That 
this 4\y should coexist with 4\n wander- 
zg, itself extremely rare and only poetical, 
is quite likely. —Those who take dat here 
to mean wanderrzg, explain itas meaning 
that the winds make the men wander, 
either literally in search of forage, or 
metaphorically im their minds, z.¢. drive 


t 
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of Aulis rush to and fro, while still the gales blew thwart from 
Strymon, stayed them and starved them, and penned them in 
port, grinding the mén and making of ship and tackle a prodigal 
waste, and with lapse of time, doubled over and over, still wither- 
ing the flower of Argos away; then at last, when the prophet’s 
voice pointed to Artemis, and told of yet one more means to 
cure the tempest’s bane, a means pressing more on the princes, 
which made the sons of Atreus beat their staves upon the 
ground and let the tear roll down:—the elder then of the twain 
found voice and said: 

‘Sore is my fate if I obey not, and sore if I must slay my 
child, the jewel of my home, staining paternal hands with virgin 
stream from the victim at the altar’s side. Are not the two 
ways woeful both? How can I fail my fleet and lose my soldiery ? 
For eager is their craving that, to stay the winds, her virgin blood 
should be offered up, and well they may desire it. May it be- 
for the best!’ 


(222, 74 Os Marbvavere (text h). 


them mad. 
artificial 

205—208. On the metre see Appen- 
dix II. ved» Pauw, re xal Porson. 

208. éwel: the subordinate clause 
commenced at edre (v. 198) takes a fresh 
start. 

at. €kdayte: for the tone of this 
word see on wu. 184, Appendix E —The 
lengthening of e before mp- is epic 
Exrayteyv Porson —mpodépwy ”Aprtepiy 
‘putting forward Artemis’, 7 ¢. citing her 


But both explanations seem 


demands as his reason and defence See 
TeandsSeasav. 
ars. 8€ See on v. 194 For 768’ 


Stanley tor’ The adverb would be 
effective as resuming the previous rére in 
vw. 194. For rédesee v. 418 (Wecklein), 
—«lrre bwvev ‘spake in words’, or ‘ with 
articulate voice’ (the proper meaning of 
puwGv), as contrasted with the ‘unchecked 
tears’ of the previous verse, in English 
found votce and satd. 

216 Td py mOérbar (Turnebus} /o 
refuse obeduence 1s more pointed than rd 


pr welBer Gar fo hold out, and 1s favoured 
though not absolutely required by the 
metre. 

220. pe€Spots pronounced pelPpos and 
so written in h.—On the metre see Ap- 
pendix If. 

222 wos..yévwpat, ‘how can I be?’ 
z.é. ‘how can I bear to be?’ 

224—226. for eager ts their craving 
that to stay the winds her virgin blood 
should be offered up, and well they may 
desire 1t,—dpyq (see dpydw) has for subject 
cuppaxia, and takes the dependent gem- 
tives according to rule. —éribupety Bépts 
literally ‘it being permissible that they 
should desire it’. The use in this clause 
of the weaker word (er:@ujetv as compared 
with épyay) aids the intended point, ‘they 
crave it eagerly, and for desiring it can- 
not be blamed’, that 1s, their ‘desire, 
however keen, 15 not unreasonable’. 
Agamemnon endeavours to persuade 
himself that he yields from a sense of 
duty. —For the absolute use of @éys cf. 
the similar use of xpewv, a word parallel 
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érei 8 dvaynas €dv déradvov 


dpevos mvéav dvoceBn Tporratav 


» ame 4 
dvayvov, aviepov, t60ev 


To TavToToAov ppovely meréyva. 
Bporoist Opaciva yap alaypdopunris 


4 , 
Tdhawa TapaKkoTa TpwTOTHMY. 


érha 8° ovv Putyp 


, 
yevérbar Pvyarpos, yuvarKorot- 
voy Tokguwv apwyav 


5 4 on 
Kal 7poTéAeia vawy, 


Airds 8€ Kai KAnSdvas Tarpwous 
p ovder, aidva wapféveor, 


Ta 


EHevro dirspaxor Bpafjs, 


235 


avr. © 


240 


¢ 3 7 ‘ > > ‘\ 
ppacev § aolos TaAT7)p BET ecuxav 
dikav xyualpas vrepGe Bwpov 
méemhourt mepureTn Tartt Supe 


in its uses throughout, ¢g od xpews 
dpxere Thuc. 3 40, and see L. and Sc 
s. u—I suggest that this punctuation 
and construction remove the objections 
properly made if ravoavduou., béuics (éort) 
be taken as one sentence, viz. (1) that 
émiBupety requires a pronominal subject to 
show that the sentence is not general, 
and (2) that épya (dative of dpy7) mepi- 
dpryws émc@upeiy is verbose For proposed 
changes see Wecklein, Appendix.—zept- 
opyOs Blomfield, as from mepopyis. 
Either form is correct, and duplicate 
forms in both terminations are common. 

227. yap chen (not for), in effect the 
English wed/ 

230. Toley...peréyvw from that mo- 
ment he took to Mus hearst unfitnching 
resolve, Constr. meréyrw 7d wavréroAuovy 
Wore ppovely abtb.—yerayryrwoxw here 
has an ace object of the fecling assumed, 
not as more commonly of the feeling 
quitted (merayvyrwoney drav to repent 
folly) 


232—233. The reading 1s doubtful. 


M punttuates thus, ..ueréyrw Bporois 
@paciver yap , and has a schol to 
v. 230 SO éyrw wayta rods dvOpwrous 
ToAMGay, dd ris dvdyxns dor Sri, which 
apparently assumes the same punctuation 
but, mstead of Aporois, the acc Sporobs, 
translated by robs dv@pumous. That the 
preceding sentence ends at yeréyrw seems 
certain The text commonly received is 
that of Spanheim .. peréyvw Bporois 
Bpacuve ydp ., which is adopted pro- 
visionally in the translation, but is un- 
satisfactory because (among otlier reasons) 
the emphatic position of Sporods is in- 
correct; it would seem to oppose mortals, 
who are emboldened by infatuation, to 
others (whom ?) who are not.—In the for- 
mer edition I read Bpdrog (sc) Bpaciver 
yop , translating For to put fatth 2 
the shedding of blood ts an obstinate 
delusion, literally, ‘for by bloodshed takes 
confidence an obstinate‘delusion’. ‘This, 
as further explained in my note, [ still 
think possible, but it obviously depends 
on the assumption that the letters Sporors 
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So, having put on his neck the harness of Necessity, his 
Spirit set to the new quarter, impious, wicked, unholy, and from 
that moment he took to his heart unflinching resolve. For 
mortals (?) are emboldened by an obstinate delusion, whose base 
counsel is the beginning of sin. Howsoever-he did not_shrink 
from slaving a victim daughter, ta aid-war-waged for a stolen 
wife, and to wed unto him his fleet! _ 

~ Her prayers, her cries to her tather, mere life-breath of a girl, 
the spectators, eager for battle, regarded not at all Her father, 
after prayer, gave word to the ministers, while casting her robes 
about her she bowed herself desperately down, to lift her, as it 


can Le trusted. In view of the schol., explanation to wap’ oddév &Gevro. This 


which, as Dr Headlam observes, I over- 
looked, this 1s so uncertain, that I should 
now prefer to leave the problem un- 
solved.—tddkatva Aard, obstinate, see 
v. 396. 

234 8’ otv Aowever, for good or ill. 

235- 8vyatpds, yuvackorolywy. The 
antithesis is significant, ‘the daughter 
being a blood-relation, the wife a stranger’ 
(Sidgwick), and moreover exposes the 
moral monstrosity of supporting a cause, 
which rested on the sanctities of the 
family, by an offence against those very 
obligations. 

236. dpwyav in apposit:on to the action 
(76 Obew) of the verb burnp yevécGar. 

237 ‘mporédeia. see on vw, 63, 249 
and Lucretius 1. 96 foll ‘ non ut scllemn. 
more sacrorum perfecto posset (Iphi- 
genia) claro comitan //ymenaeo, sed 
casta inceste nwbendt tempore in ipso 
hostia concideret ’. 

238—240. For her prayers and appeals 
to her father, (mere) lfe-breath of a girl, 
the spectators, eager for war, cared not at 
all, BpaBys. this word, of uncertain 
origin, seems to combine, like the Latin 
arbiter, the meanings of guage and specta- 
tor (Eur. Hel. 703, and see editor’s note 
on kur. A/ed. 274), the fundamental sense 
being probably witness. Were it means 
in full ‘spectators on whom the decision 
depended ’.—alava map8éverov. These 
words, aé placed, should be related as an 


is adverse to the corrections alva map- 
Oéverdy 7’ {and her virgin l2fe) Elmsley, 
al re mwapGéveor (O. Muller). alayza 
mwopGévecov (Karsten) 1s admissible. But 
perhaps no change 1s required. That 
aldva should stand in apposition to Arras 
nal kAnddvas seems unnatural to our ears 
because we (rightly as a matter of science) 
connect aldv (alpuv) 2fe with aevxnm and 
take it to mean ¢zwe, /2/e-tenue. But the 
Greek poets apparently associated it rather 
with &nu: and dlw fo breathe, and took it 
to mean properly /zfe-breath. Thus Euri- 
pides actually has dvérvevoey aldva (fr. 
787 Dindorf) drew breath, and the same 
conception underlies such phrases as 
Yuxn Kal aldv, alwy mépara, aldvos 
orepetv, which ignore the idea of ‘time’. 
If aléva could mean, or even suggest, 
breath, the text here is not impossible, 
but expressive; and it must not hastily 
be dismissed 

243. mwérhovrt meptrrern wrapped ti 
(ie. wrapptng herself in) Aer robes’ con- 
trast v. 249.—mpovwry: mpovevevxviay 
schol. dent or bowed forward.—rayrl ., 
dépSyy variously interpreted (1) droopzng 
in all her soul (suggested by Paley), (2) 
to raise unfalteringly the drooping maid 
{Sidgwick and the majority); ‘the order 
of the words marks the sharp anti- 
thesis; they were to be eager, she was 
fainting with fear and grief’ (S ), (3) 40 
rawse her bowed (over the altar) ‘so as to 
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mpovurrn daPety 


aéponv, ordpatds Te Kadhurpdi- . 


245 


pou pudakav Katracyelv 


d0doyyov apatoy otKkois 
la led > > , / 
Bia yoadwav 7 avavdw péver. 


kpoxov Badas 8 és réSov x€ovea 


€Bad\’ exactov bury. 


pov am oupatos Béde 


prdotkra, 


id la > e >. “ , 
mpérovad 8 ws év ypadais, mpocevverev 


Ogdovo’, ere modAdxis 
maTpos kat dvdpavas evtpamelous 


255 


euelev, ayvs & dravpwros avdé 
matpos pihov tpitdamovdoyv evmoTpov 


nadva didws érima. 


ta 8 evbev ovr el8ov ot? ewéerw: 
\ ¥ 3 4 
TEXVAL Se Kayavros OUK axpavTot* 


> , 
QvT. €,. 


260 


dixa S€ trols ev trabod- 


256, dyvd. adda. 


258, aldva. 


present her neck to the sacrificer’ (Weck- 
lein), None of these is quite satisfactory, 
The order of the words réw\oot tpo- 
yorh suggests that marri duud refers to 
the victim, and in fact makes any other 
mterpretation seem artificial. An anti. 
thesis between mavri @uyu@ and mpoywrh 
would have been satisfied just as well by 
the order mpovwr} mavrt Sung, and this 
order would be natural, if wravr? duug 
were constructed with dae. This 
points to (1); but mpoywws, which de- 
scribes an attitude not a state of mind, 
and mavrt @uu@, which elsewhere means 
energetically, resolutely, will hardly bear 
the interpretation required. As to (3) we 
must note further that the sacnficer would 
strike the throat, not the back of the neck 
(see the sacrifice of Polyxena, Eur Hee. 
565—567, Aatuds eUrperhs b5e and réuve 
mvrevparos Siappods).—I would suggest for 


consideration the rendering desperately 
bowed down: the victim struggles with 
the energy of despair to retain her atti- 
tude and not to be raised into the posture 
for sacrifice with the throat exposed. 
This satishes the order, and makes the 
two phrases mérdowt mepimeth, ravri 
éung mporvwrh parallel, as by their ar- 
rangement they should be: both mark 
the struggle of the victim. 

245 Constr. ordy.-xadd.-pudaxdy Ka- 
Tagxely POdyyor xTA., literally ‘and, by 
way of guard upon her fair hps, they 
should restrain’ etc. gvAakay is acc. in 
apposition to the action, see dowydy, 
v. 236. It 1s unusual that an accusative 
of this kind should stand before the verb 
which 1t explains, but it seems to be so 
meant here, Others make the acc. eréua 
depend on ¢udaxdy Kxaracxety fo heep 
guard (Wecklein). But against this 1s 
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were a_kid, over the altar, and, for prevention of her beautiful 
jips, ta _stop-the-voice that might.curse his house with the. dumb, 
cruel violence of the gag. 

And she, as she let fall to earth her saffron robe, smote each 
one of the sacrificers with glance of eye that sought their pity, 
and seemed, like as in a painting, fain to speak: and oft indeed 
had she sung where men were met at her father’s noble board, 
with pure voice virginally doing dear honour to the grace and 


blessing that crowned her father’s feast. 


What followed I saw not, neither do I tell. 
Calchas doth not lack fulfiment. 


The rede of 
Yet is it the law that only to 


katacxe check.—pvhakq, Blomfield, cuts 
the knot, and is perhaps right —KahAt- 
tmpwpov See on 7heb. 520. 

248. Bla péver. This fine expression 
takes special emphasis from its position in 
the new strophe (Wecklein), 

249 Her robe of saffron, the dress of a 
princess and a maiden. So Antigone 
unties ‘the saffron splendour of her robe’ 
atonldos xpoxbeocay rpupdv, Eur. Phoen. 
1491 (Sidgwick). There 1s perhaps also 
an allusion to the hyimenaeal associations 
of the colour (see on v. 237). It does 
not appear whether Aeschylus knew or 
followed the story of the pretended mar- 
nage (see Eur. /fh. Aud) by which 
Agamemnon brought bis danghter to 
Auhs —8€* the position is natural, xpdxou 
Bagas being inseparable and in effect one 
word. — x ¢overd | (BadAc: see Appendix II. 

233 tTpérovea re: joined with xéouca 
because both the action and the mute 
look make an appeal to their pity for her 
youth and beauty. See Eur. Hec. 558 
foll. (Wecklein.) 

254 They knew the voice that would 
have spoken, and had reason to associate 
it with pathetic remembrance of her 
proud and happy maidenhood.—The 
connection marked by érel is often much 
looser than with our conjunctions of 
inferenr. Unless we supply the con- 
nec’ ig link {as here ‘and her look was 
vécal to them, for’ etc ) we should render 
simply by ‘and’ or ‘and indeed’. 


258. moava (Hartung, Enger), <A 
‘banquet was followed by libations, usually 
three, the third to Zeus the Preserver 
(Zwrjp). “ With the end of the hbations 
came the paean or song. So in Plato’s 
Symposium, &p7 demrvieavras omovdds 
wowjoad bat, Kal goaytas roy Gedy.” (S.), 
The whole in fact was a sort of ‘grace’. In 
all ritual acts, especially those connected 
hke the paean with the worship of Apollo, 
personal purity was of great importance 
(see Thed. 156, 251, 254, Eur. /o2 130 bros 
am’ etwas dv...bol8w Aarpebwr) Hence 
the emphasis here on ayrd dratpwros 
atég. Whether the custom here im- 
phed, that the children, and particularly 
the virgins, of the family should sing 
or joi in singing the ‘grace’, sub- 
sisted 1n Aeschylus’ time, there 1s nothing 
to show positively. But it 1s natural and 
probable. 

239 «60, 8 bvOev what followed, 1-e the 
sacnfice itself. 

260 6 téxvat sctence,+¢ his divinations 
as a seer by profession. Cf. Soph. 0. 7) 
380 réxvn téxvns dreppépovea. The im- 
mediate reference 1s to his suggestion of 
the sacrifice (v 211), but the accomphish- 
ment of this raises also fears as to the 
threatened sequel (v 160). Hence what 
here follows. 

261. Jt is the law, that to experience 
wisdom should fall, t.e that men should 
learn by their own sufferings, and seldom 
by anything else.—5(ka properly ‘wont’ 
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ow pabeiy emippérer: 


TO peAXov 


‘ , 
émel yévour’ dy Kxhvous mpo xarpéTw* 


igov S€ TH TpodTevery* 265 


lw. 
topov yap née avvopGov avrats. 

s > > 7 , > a 
médotto & ovv Tamt TovToLoW €v, Tpa4- 


fis ws Behe: 768 ayxiortov, ‘Arias 
yaias povddpoupoy €pkos. 


264. émvydvacr’, 


mpoxatperw. 


267. e0mpa-. 


‘way’ and here ‘nature of things’; for 
this use see on Eur. Afed 411 wat dlka 
kal wdvra wadw orpéperas nature and fhe 
universe are turned ttpsrde down The 
metaphor 1n ém.ppézet (literally ‘inclines’) 
suggests a comparison between the laws 
of the moral world and those of the 
physical. Wisdom ‘gravitates’ (if we 
may use the anachronism) to experi- 
ence—The rendering ‘ justice’ should be 
avoided, The ‘law’ 1s far from being 
manifestly just ; on the contrary it raises, 
as Aeschylus has shown above, moral 
difficulties. 

263—265. émel later MSS.—wpo xat- 
pétro H. L. Ahrens.—As for the futrere, 
one uiay hear tt when wt comes to pass, 
ere that, I care not for the hearing, ‘tis 
but anticipating sorrow «bos av is 
the principal verb, yévo.ro optative in- 
definite assimilated to xAvous- The subject 
of xatpérw (literally ‘let it be bidden 
good-bye’ z¢. ‘let it heep at a distance’) 
is Td KAVew supplied from «AJas dv. pd 
is adverbial The same 70 (pd) KAvew is 
the subject of Vrov (orl) +O mpocrévey 
‘hearing of it before is equivalent to 
lamenting it before’.—The sentiment is 
directed against the usefulness of divi- 
nation.—After “éddov 1n M a later hand 
has inserted 1d 52 mrpooxMew These 
words, excluded by the metre, have arisen 
from a marginal explanation of the follow- 
ing clauses. 

266 © For et will come clear and right, 


when the scence ttself comes clear and 
right, literally ‘clear it will come, made 
night together with the diyination itself’. 
The subject is still 7d Ade. When the 
thing is accomplished, it will be told 
clearly and rightly Tull then the pro- 
phecy itself 1s never clear and cannot 
therefore be known to be right-—avrats 
emphatic. In Aeschylus this pronoun 
generally 1s so. We supply rats réxvats 
from 260; as the mtervening sentences 
contain nothing to which adrais conld be 
referred, and d@ezvzneation is the topic of 
the whole passage, this does not seem im- 
possible, though it 1s obscure.—Prof. 
Goodwin also retains the text, and refers 
avrais to réxvac, but renders thus ‘the 
future will come clear in accord with 
them (the prophecies)’ —The received 
emendation eivopSpov atyats (Wellauer, 
Hermann) is possible, but unsafe. The 
subject is taken to be 7d wéAXov, and the 
sentence explained thus: ‘as the rising sun 
suddenly lightens the darkness, so will 
the fulfilment of the prophecy bring first 
and at once a clear confirmation’ (Weck- 
lein) But surely this sense is hard to 
extract from the words ‘for the future 
wil come clear, dawning together with 
the light’.—If the text 1s not sufficiently 
clear, I would read atrvots (dati e of atra, 
which is often used thus indepen lently 
for ‘the matter in question’), translaung 
thus, ‘for it (the hearing of events) will 
come clear and true when the events 
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experience knowledge should fall: when the future comes, then 
thou mayst hear of it; ere that, I care not for the hearing, 
which is but anticipating sorrow; it will come clear, hearing 


and prophecy both true together. 
immediate good, as present act requires. 


Enough: let us pray for such 
Here is our next 


concern, this fortress, sole protection of the Argive land. 


themselves come’. This however I do 
not think necessary or desirable. 
267—269. Let us pray then for such 
wmmediate good, as the present occasion 
needs. Our nearest concern is this fort. 
ress, sole protection of the Argive land, 
Dismissing (8° otv) useless speculation as 
to the futnre, they turn to what is near 
and practical, the present safety of the 
fortress, exposed to special danger by the 
absence of its lord and, as hereafter 
appears, from the state of the country 
(vv. 463—466). It must be remembered 
that the elders are at present, as the 
following question shows, wholly ignorant 
as to the meaning or purpose of the 
nocturnal alarm. They do not even 
know whether, as the celebration sug- 
gests, good news has actually been re- 
ceived.—The antithesis of present and 
future is marked in three ways: (1) Tat 
wovrowrww ‘the immediate sequel’, literally 
‘what comes next to this present’: 
(2) mpaéis os Se literally ‘as practical 
action (business) demands’. mpagis is 
here = 7d mpaccduevov, the matter in 
hand, the thing to be done, as opposed to 
what can only be matter of guessing or 
speculation. Cf. Soph. Amt. 1334 péA- 
Aovra 7abra> TOv mpoxeimérww Te xph 
apioceyr. The stress upon wpaks, and 
Its pregnant force, are marked by the 
position of the word in its clause. Some- 
what similar is the Homeric use of of res 
mphkis wéderar yuo ‘nothing practical 
comes of lamentation’ (and see L. and 
Se. sv, mpatts): (3) 168’ dyxsordy (eer) 
here 1s our nearest concern; for dyxsorov 
‘nearest (in concern)’ cf. 6 &yxtoros ‘the 
person most nearly concerned', Soph. £/. 
1105. It is best to take this as a separate 
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sentence, but possible also without change 
of the meaning to take réée -.fpxos as in 
apposition to rdxt rodrowtvy ‘the immedi- 
ate matter, our nearest concern’ etce.— 
*Amlasyatas. tpxos: the fortress, citadel, 
or castle of the Atridae. Where precisely 
in the Argolid we are to suppose this, 
whether at the site of Argos or else- 
where, Aeschylus does not determine. 
The example of Sophocles (see com- 
mentaries on the prologue to the Electra) 
shows that such details were not withm 
the knowledge of the audience (perhaps 
not of the-poets) and would not have been 
appreciated. The play assumes nothing 
but such general facts, as could not but 
be intelligible, the plain, the sea, the 
mountains, and a fortress, For ’Amta 
ryaia Argolis see L. and Sc. s.wv.: for 
yalas tpxos cf. Eur. Heracl. 441 rotov 
5 yalas Epxos (city) ob aplypefa;—These 
lines are generally given (by those who 
do not alter the words) thus: rédauzo,., 
eOrpagis, ds bédet...Epxos ‘let good fortune 
follow, as is the wish of this one sole 
defence of Argos, bound by close ties’, 
the last words being taken to describe 
either the speakers or Clytaemnestra. But 
(1) eterpagis or e@ mpatts for edrparyla, is an 
incorrect form: this objection has been 
frequently raised and many emendations 
are based on it: and further (2) yalas 
&pxos is not a proper or intelligible 
description of a person or persons; in 
translation this is partly concealed by 
the use of the abstract ‘defence’, but 
Epxos is prima facte matenal, and could 
not, I think, be otherwise understood 
without more explanation than 1s here 
given. 
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nkw oeBilov cov, Krvrawnotpa, Kparos* 


270 


Sikn ydp eats pwros apxnyod riew 
yuvair’ épnpwbévros dpaevos Opovov. 
ov & ecire wedvov cite py wervopervn 
ebayyéhourw édrriow GuntroXeis, 


kop’ av etppwv: ovd€ ovywop pOdvos. 


275 


KATTAIMHS&TPA. 
elayyehos wey, woTEep 7 Tapoiuta, 
€ws yevoito pyTpos evppdvns mapa. 
mevoe, S€ xappa peclov edmidos Kew: 


IIputpou yap ypykacw ’Apyeto. mddev. 


XO~7 
KA, 
XO, 
KA. 
XO, 
KA, 
XO. 


mas dns; mépevye Tovros €€ amorias. 
Tpolav ’Axatdv odoav: 4 ropds A€yw ; 
xapa p vdépre Sdxpvoy éxkadoupery. 
ev yap dpovotvTos Oupa cov Karnyopet. 
ti yap 70 mortdy; €or TaVdE Gor TéKmap ; 
€or, TiS ovyit; py SorAdcavtos Geod. 

/ eg , / > ? “a ‘ 
motepa © dveipay pacpar evmbn oeBes; 


280 


285 


KA. ob Sééav &v AadBount Borlovons dpevds. 


273. 9 el rd corr. to text. 


286. edwece? corr. to edreibF 


270. oeBifwy...xpdros fe. in obedi- 
ence to her command. Here Clytae- 
mnestra comes forth attended (see 7- 363). 

273—275. Whether tiditigs good or not 
good prompt thee to celebrate this cere- 
mony of hopeful announcement, J would 
gladly learn, though, if thou wouldst 
keep the secret, [ am content. edvov 
literally ‘a good thing’, cf @aupacroy 
mowis, dromov Néyes, etc. Kuhner Ge. 
Gr § 403 —With pi supply xedvdy. The 
elders, as persons worthy of the queen’s 
confidence, wish to know whether her 
rejoicing 1s genuine or a feint She has 
imphed that she has good news; but as 
she has not disclosed it, they feel a 
natural doubt whether in reality she 1s 
not merely trying to forestall and dis- 
credit a dad report which has reached 
her and may get abroad. This explains 


the addition ot8 myaoy p8évos. Only 
on the supposition that the news was 
really bad could the qteen have any 
motive for such concealment. The 
elders, preoccupied with the dangers near 
home, attribute their fears to the queen; 
she herself had pretended to share them 
(see v, 874).—evayyéXourw edmlew, da- 
twve (Latin ablative) of circumstance, 
hterally ‘with fair-announcing hopes’, 
z.¢ With promising announcement; see 
wv. ror ex Burd» galvoug’ édmlis.—X te 
(Auratus) is widely adopted, and perhaps 
right.—Another possible interpretation is 
‘But whether thou hast heard some good 
news, or hast not heard any, but art 
sacrificing in the Aoge of such’ etc. But 
the mere eapectation of news would be 
no probable motive for the ceremony. 
276—278. She corrects their expres- 
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Enter CLYTAEMNESTRA, Conspirators, efc. 


I am come, Clytaemnestra, in observance of thy royalty. 
’Tis right to render respect to the sovereign and queen, when 
the husband’s throne is empty. Now whether tidings good or 
not good have moved thee by this ceremony to announce good 
hope, I would gladly learn from thee: though if thou wouldst 


keep the secret, I am content. 


Chtaemnestra. For ‘good’, as says the proverb, may the kind 


morn announce it from her kind mother night. 
something short of the joy thou art to hear. 


hath taken Priam’s town. 
An Elder. 
incredible they were 


Ci. J said that Troy is ours. 


But ‘hope’ is 
The Argive army 


How sayest thou? I scarce caught the words, so 


Do I speak clear? 


Eld. ’Tis joy that surprises me and commands a tear. 
Ci. Yes, ’tis a loyal gladness of which thine eye accuses thee. 
Eld. And what then is the proof? Hast thou evidence for 


this? 


Cl I have indeed, if miracle deceive me not. 
Eid. Is it a dream-sign that commands thine easy credence? 
Cl. No fancy would I accept from a brain bemused. 


sion evayyéAoow éhrlow, accepting evdy- 
yedos with the remark that, according to 
the proverb, men look for good news in 
the morning, but rejecting éAmis, as her 
news leaves nothing further to hope. — 
The proverb plays upon the ambigutty of 
evppovn, night and Aindness (Hesych. cf. 
duc ppivn), signifying ‘May Night, accord- 
ing to her sind name, send her child 
Mormng with a 4:vd message'’ (Sidg- 
wick). This edppsyy echoes the elder’s 
etppwv.—peiLov . KAveY iiporting more 
than hope, literally ‘greater than hope 
to the hearing’. It ts petfov éAmldos also 
in another sense ‘greater than could be 
imagined’, but this sense 1s only for the 
queen and the audience. 

281. ovtoav: cf Soph. £/. 676 davérr’ 
"Optatay viv te Kat wddar A€yw (Weck- 
lein) 

282—3. 
‘My tear is the tear of yoy’ 


Emphasts on xapé and on ed. 
‘Yes, it 1s 


loyal gladness (not disloyal sorrow) of 
which thine eye accuses thee ’.—xaty- 
yopet: the misapplication of the word 
sounds like a kindly jest, but is grim 
eamest. The loyalty of the elders is 
their crime, as they are soon to find, 

284. This punctuation (Prien, Sidg- 
wick) 1s demanded by the form of the 
answer ltotw.—té morov ‘what you 
rely on’, the proof. 

286. evm§y Blomfield, the correct 
form according to analogy.—evmOy oéBers 
together, ‘pay the respect of an easy 
credence to’: evmO%s literally ‘easily 
beheved ’.—édvefpwv, suggested by wy 
Sor\wravros Ocod. a false dream would 
be a ‘miraculous deceit’. 

287. ‘No fancy would I accept, no 
fancy of a mind asleep’. So we may 
perhaps justify the order of the words; 
but the reading must not be considered 
certain.—AdPoupn, t.¢. defaluny, sea guaere: 


ae 


XO. aX 9 o° éniavéy tis arrepos paris ; 

KA. ratSos véas as Kdpt’ éuwpnow dpévas. 

XO. molov ypdvov Se kal wemdpOnrar ror1s ; 290 

KA. THs viv texovons pas 768’ evdpdvns héyw. 

XO. Kal ris 168° e€tkour”’ dv dyyédwv tdxos ; 

KA. "Hg¢aioros, “Idns Aapmpov éxréeumwv oéhas: 
ppuxtos S€ ppuxrov Seip’ am’ aryydpov tupos 
Crewrrev. “15 ev mpos “Eppaiov héras 295 
Anjpvov: péyav b€ navov é« vygou tpirov 
’"AOGov aimos Zynvos é€edéfaro 
bmeprehys te (wovTov ore vwrioat 
iaxis mopevtov Aaumados mpds nSovyv) 
mevKn, TO xpvoodeyyes ais TS HALOS 300 


294. dryyédou, 


196. davdv. 


Adkotue Karsten (not satisfactory) —On the 
note here cancelled (ed 1) see Cho 532 
and note there. 

288. érlavev has cheered or encouraged 
thee, from ém-talyw, where ém- has the 
same force («up ¢o a certain point) as in 
émalpw, and falvw its usual meaning (see 
L, and Sc. s v. talvw).—This aorist is 
commonly referred to mialyw to fatten, 
taken in the sense of piffing wp, but see 
Toup on Hesychius, cited by Blomfield 
ad loc. The use of miafyw and connected 
words does not support the supposed 
metaphor. See further Appendix F,— 
Gmrepos Garis. The context shows that 
this was some superstitious proof yet lower 
in the scale than a dream, probably some- 
thing like ‘a vague presentiment’ (Paley, 
Kennedy). The meaning and ongin of 
the phrase are unknown. It may or may 
not be derived from mrepév (either in the 
sense of wiug or of omex), or connected 
with the Homeric rp 6’ drrepos hero 
2080s, which in tts turn is doubtful. — 
‘A report not winged’ lke the dream- 
god, 7.e- brought without any dream 
(Wecklein).—‘An unspoken rumour’, cf. 
Amrepos 000s word unspoken (Sidgwick). 

290. ‘twolow xpdvov literally ‘with 


what time hes the capture of the city?? 
2.2. how far back 1s it to be put?—1rolov 
as compared with wégov or rlvos (what 
sort of time) gives the question the air 
of incredulous wonder. Compare the 
common use of motos in contempt (L. 
and Sc. s.v.).—«af, emphasizing, assumes 
the fact, ‘Since it ¢s taken, since when zs 
hie 


291. She points to the dawn just 
breaking. 

294. dyydpow Canter (AlexUAos oir 
év "Ayauéuvove roe ex diadoyis mvpody 
‘dx’ dyydpov mupds’ fon Et Af p. 7), a 
Persian word describing the couriers who 
transmitted orders by stccessive stages. 
Herodotus (8. 98) like Aeschylus com- 
pares it to the Greek Aauradngopia (v. 
324) —On the story which follows see 
the Introduction § r. 

296. mavdv Casaubon. mpédrepos 82 
rodrwy Aigxtdos &v 'Ayaueuvonr péuynrat 
ro? mavoi, Athen xv p. 700 E.—davdy 
is also good and classical; probably both 
are very ancient readings in this passage. 

ag6—300. The subject of éfedéEaro is 
the whole phrase 'A@@ov...srevxn, ‘Athos 
and its beacon’ (a ‘hendiadys’). Vole 
carefully that the conjunction ws re not dé. 
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Eld, Yet canst thou have taken cheer from a voice that bore 
no sign? 

C?. Thou holdest my sense as low as it were a babe’s, 

Eld, And what like time is it since the city fell? 

Cz. It fell, I say, in the night whence yonder light is this 
moment born. 

£ld. But what messenger could arrive so quick ? 

C/. The fire-god was the messenger. From Ida he sped 
forth the bright blaze, which beacon after beacon by courier 
flame passed on to us. Ida sent it first to Hermes’ rock in 
Lemnos; and to the great bonfire on Lemnos’ isle succeeded 
third Zeus’ mountain of Athos, with such a soaring pile of wood 
upon it as might strengthen the travelling torch to pass joyously 


over the wide main; and this, with the golden light as it were 


The periods of this narration are joined 
throughout by 6é. Here re couples not 
periods but words,—trrepredys rising 
above all.mébyrov Sovyv. This ex- 
plains and gives the ground for brepredjs. 
Clytaemnestra, vaguely aware that in this 
leap of the Aegaean she must be making 
a strong demand upon the faith of her 
hearers, enforces her statement with an 
explanation as to the size and height of 
this particular beacon.—évrov properly 
‘the open sea’ with emphasis.—toxMs, in 
apposition to mevKy, ‘strength to the 
flame’ for ‘strengthening the flame’; 
ef Thed. 256 sbdoAvypdv, Bdpoos pirat 
‘the ery which encourages fmends’, Ag. 
566 dpdco, civos éoOyudrwy ‘water, mis- 
chievous to garments’ etc,—rropevrod ,, 
mpos Sovyyv ‘travelling unreluctantly’ 
(od xpos Blav), not fearing the distance, as 
it were. This 1s in effect a predicate ; 
the flame ‘travelled gladly’ because 
‘strengthened’,—-7revx7 usually a ‘torch’ 
of pine-wood, but here extended, hke 
Aayrds etc , to a ‘bonfire’ of the same.— 
See also next note. 

300-—~301. Which, with the golden light 
as 1t were of a sun, blased on the message 
to the outlook on Makistos. +d xpuro- 
(eyyes. Aves literally ‘as a sun its 
igolden hght', the verb (sends) being 
Sapplied from wapayyelhaoa. This is 


better than to join 7d ypusomeyyés with 
aéhas, as accounting better for the article 
76,—oxomds. Commonly this accusative 
of place is found only with verbs of 
‘motion to’, and not with verbs such as 
mapayyé\w: and for this reason some 
tead oxorais. But considering the meta- 
phonrcal language of this passage, which 
represents the beacons throughout as a 
series of courzers, actually travelling with 
the message from post to post (so ropevrod 
in this very sentence), the accusative seems 
intelligible and even advantageous. rapay- 
yéhAw here meats not ‘to give a message’ 
but ‘to go with a message’ and therefore 
takes the construction of a verb of notion. 
—mapayyelkaoa. ‘The tense is parallel 
to that of étedétaro, and continues the 
story. 

Recent editions treat this passage as 
corrupt, on the ground that vrepzedr}js 
Te ..cxomds, being a fresh clause with a 
fresh subject, requires a fresh verb On 
this view, which is of long standing, 
Hermann remarked: ‘Nam 6é€ si lege- 
retur, requireretur verbum pro nomine 
mevkyn...Nunc vero, re posito, étedétaro 
etiam ad sequentia refertur’, The text 
expresses the meaning better than divided 
clauses would do. The high mountain 
and the yast beacon are coupled, as 
jointly accomplishing the prodigious task. 
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cédas wapayyeikaca Maxiorov oKomds: 
6 8 obt: péddov 088 adparpdvus vay 
ViKwpevos TapHKey ayyéhov pépos* 

éxds 8 dpuxrod das én’ Evpimou pods 


/ 
Meccariov dvdafi onpaive: poddv. 


3°5 


ot 8 dyrékapway Kal Tapnyyethay tpocw 
ypatas épeikns Owpov aavtes wupt. 
oGévovcea hapras & ovdérw pavpovpevn, 


lal ¢ 
brepOopotaa Tedtov...wmod, Sikyy 


padpas cedrvys, pos KiOatpavos deras, 


310 


Hyeper ardnv exdoyny mopmod updos. 


, \ / > > / 
ddos S€ Tyr€ropTOV OvK HvaivETO 


ppovpa, mr€ov Kalovea Tov elpyuévar" 
hiuvny 8 trép Topyamv éeoxnwev ddos 


Gpos T én Aiyimhayxrov e&ikvovpevov 


315 


wtpuve Derpov py xapilerOar tupds. 


méeutrovar & avoaiovres adOdve péver 
droyds péyav Toyava, Kal LapwvriKod 


309: 


301. Maktlerrov dpos EvSolas schol. 
Mr Sidgwick says ‘in sozthert Eubdoea’, 
Wecklein ‘ probably in the north’ (as the 
nearer part to Athos), The question is 
of little moment; but the mountam by its 
mame would seem to have heen ‘the 
highest’, or so supposed, in the tsland ; 
the highest part 1s about the centre, near 
Chalcis 

3o2 6 8: Makistos, 7.e., in the hte- 
ralness of prose, the watchers thereon.— 
Here the story becomes comparatively 
reasonable. Of the country between 
Argos and Aulis Clytaemnestra and the 
elders might naturally be supposed to 
have some knowledge ‘The distances are 
indeed, as the queen says, full long (éxds 

wpdcw), running up to about 25 miles, 
m a real system other stages would pro- 
bably have been interpolated for safety; 


madloy wrod. 


but her conception 1s conceivable 

303 -Waptykev szeglected —The render- 
mg ‘sent on’ (Paley) lacks authority. 

30s. Meccanrlow in N Boeotia. 

308. obvovea taking strength afresh 
from the fuel of Messapios, cf. lrxds in 
vw 299 

309. weSiov .. wrod. The defective 
word may be read either "Qpwarod, as by 
Turnebus, or ’"Acwro0, as by the wnters 
of the later Mss, The first reading has 
the techmical advantage of accounting 
better for the loss of the letters by 
similarity of syllables. On the other 
hand the later Mss. may represent a 
tradition. The ‘plain of theriver Asopus’ 
is the better description, having regard 
to the geography. But on the other 
hand ‘the plain of Oropus’, properly the 
maritime part of the plain of the Asopus} 
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of a sun, blazed on the message to the outlook on Makistos. 
Nor he for any delay, or for overcoming sleep, neglected heed- 
lessly his messenger-part. Far over Euripus’ stream came his 
beacon-light and gave the sign to the watchers of Messapios. 
These raised an answering light to pass the signal far away, 
with pile of withered heath which they kindled up. And the 
torch thus strengthened flagged not yet, but leaping, broad as a 
moon, over Asopus’ plain to Cithaeron’s scar, roused in turn the 
next herald of the fiery train; nor there did the sentinels refuse 
the far-heralded light, but made a bonfire higher than was bid, 
whose flying brightness lit beyond Gorgopis’ water, and reaching 
the mount of Aegiplanctus, eagerly bade him not to slack the 
commanded fire They sped it on, throwing high with force 
unstinted a flame like a great beard, which could even overpass, 


was claimed and generally possessed by 
Athens, so that to name the whole from 
Oropus would have a popular sound to 
Athenian ears. 

313. povpd: the watchers on Ci- 
thaeron.—héov kalowra tay elpnpévwv 
‘making a fire larger than was enjoined’ 
(Weil), literally ‘more than what was 
bidden them (74 elpnudva)’. These words 
confirm and extend the phrase of the 
previous line ov« qwalvero, ‘denied not’ 
or ‘disowned not’. In their enthusiasm 
the watchmen of Cithaeron, so far from 
showing reluctance, actually exceeded 
their instructions. See further Appen- 
dix G, 

314. Topyamy: apparently a bay or 
estuary in the territory of Megara, N. E. 
of the Corinthian gulf—Nyenr gaclr 
elva é» KoplyOy, Hesychius ; but the de- 
scnption must be very inaccurate, tf it 
refers to the Aluvy here mentioned. 

315. AlylwAayxrov: obviously part 
of Geranea in the Megarid. épos Meyapl- 
dos schol. 

316. Orged him to exact strictly the 
commanded fire. The fire from Cithaeron 
strives to ronse an enthusiasm like its 
own in others less ready. The receiving 
mountain is personified, like Mdxiras in 
v. 301, but with a difference of character. 


—Oerpev py xaper8ar mvpés literally 
‘not to remit (to himself or his watch) 
the commandment of fire’. The use of 
xaplfecPat here is generally condemned, 
and 1s difficult, though perhaps defensible, 
The sense and common constructions of 
the verb are closely similar to those of 
mpotec@at, and of such Latin verbs as 
indulyere, remittere, condonare, etc. We 
have on the one hand xapiteoOal rf rive 
‘to give up, surrender, sacrifice’, and on 
the other hand yapifecBal rar ‘to be 
indulgent to, not strict with’, as in xapl- 
terOou twwy tndtelpere equo. From these 
it is not far tosuch a phrase as yaplferOar 
Oecudy remtsttere imperium ‘to let an 
order be neglected’, and we are scarcely 
entitled to reject the extension when it 
occars.— ath xporiverPae Paley (making 
Jecudy the object of crpuve), unxaritoacPan 
Margoliouth: 4 xarltec@ac Heath, ‘ not 
to be wanting’, assumes a doubtful word. 
See further Wecklein, Appendix. 
318—322, kardtrny W. Headlam ; 
xarorrdv Canter. The genitive is govern- 
ed by the preposition.—The ‘headland’ 
should be ‘the high coast on the S. side 
of the bay of Cenchrea’ (Wecklein).— 
kal.. vmepBdddrav, fe. Gore adrhy ral 
brepBddder, a consecutive infinitive de- 
pending on the whole previous sentence, 
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A a} / 
mopOmod KaTontHy mpav’ vrepBdlrkew Tpoow 


préyovoay: er’ eoxnwer, elt’ adbixero 


320 


lal , 7 = 
’"Apaxvatoyv alos, doruyeitovas oKomds 
Karner “Atpedav és 76 ye oKYATTE TTEyOS 


@dos 708 ovK drammov “ISaiov mupds. 
rowtdse Tol pot AapmadnPdpay vdpor 


Gddos map dhdov Stadoxats mAnpovpevor* 


325 


vikgd & 6 mparos Kal Tedevraios Spapyar. 


Téxpap ToLodrov aipBordv Té cor déyw 
dvépos mapayyeihavros ék Tpoias éeuoi. 


XO. 


A / 
eois pev adfts, d yivat, mpooedfouat: 
Adyous 8 dkotoat tovade kdtoPavpacar 


339° 


Sinvexds Gédowy’ av, ws déyous, wddw. 
KA. Tpotay "Ax a1ol THO €xour” év Ep. 


319 xdrowrpor. 323—I1050. 


Readings of f 


324. tocold’ Ervpo. 


and specially upon péyar.—pdéyouray 
feminine, not masculine, because Proyéds 
1s the really substantive word, péyay 
murywva being merely descnptive and 
adjectival, and therefore avr#y, not abrér, 
is the pronoun supphed (Paley, Sidg- 
wick).—etr’ &onnev, er’ dolkero. In 
a sentence of symmetneal and prosaic 
form these clauses would be parallel with 
the infinitive, as thus, Wore wpdva perv 
drepBdrrew, elra 56 ox@pa Kal ddixéc bax 
kth. (The point made 1s that the couner- 
fire, eager to finish the long journey, 
‘ran in home’ as it were, and would not 
after Aegiplanctus make an unnecessary 
stop ) » But the second parallel clause is 
turned for variety into an independent 
sentence, and the effect 1s further strength- 
ened by the omission of uéy dé, and by 
the rhetorical repetition of elva in place 
of the simple copula xal.—dretra inv. 322 
points back to elra in w 320, ‘then. . 
after then’: they mark as it were the last 
stage and the very last.—1é ye s.¢. ro0rd 
ye: 76 demonstrative, several times used 
by Aescnylus. ‘The particle ye (literally 


“to the roof of the Atridae this at least ’) 
gives to the close the animation of poetic 
feeling. This time af /east, after being 
often sent on, the far-travelled messenger 
had mdeed arrived.—réde rece. —&er’ 
Ecxner, cbr’ adlxero ‘till at lighted, 
when it arrived’ Hermann The repe- 
titions @Aoyos...grAéyouray, elt’ Exxnwer.., 
érera oximre are not negligent but 
calculated. 

323. The light there, which shows a 
pedigree from the beacon upon Ida. dos 
768e; she points to Arachnaeus, behind 
which, to add effect to her words, the 
elders might now see the beginning of 
day. It 1s the place of the beacon 
which helps to suggest the comparison of 
it, on its first appearance, to the dawn, 
v. 22 —otK.. wupds literally ‘not without 
an ancestor in the beacon of Ida’, The 
genitive depends on the privative force of 
the adjective —-The negative turn of this 
jesting phrase is for the ears of the 
audience. As a fact, the beacon wa: 
d&xammoy, and had no ‘ancestry’ at all, 
but tt has supplied the defect, as others 
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so far it flamed, the headland that looks down upon the Saronic 
gulf, alighting then, and only then, when it reached the outlook, 
nigh to our city, upon the Arachnaean peak, whence next it 
lighted (at last!) here upon our royal roof, yon light, which 
shows a pedigree from the fire of Ida. Such are the torch- 
bearers which I have ordained, by succession one to another 
completing the course:—of whom the victor is he who ran first 
and last. Such is the evidence and token I give thee, my hus- 


band’s message sped out of Troy to me. 

Eid. My thanksgiving, lady, to heaven shall be presently 
paid; but first this story—I would fain satisfy my wonder by 
hearing it repeated, in thy way of telling, from point to point. 

Ci. Troy_is this_day in the hands_of_the Achaeans!_Me- 


will do, by a little invention, épuce 
mdxmovs in the phrase of Aristophanes 
(Birds 765), and so is dwarmory no 
longer. 

324 TotolSe rol por Schutz. rovotd’ 
frotpot a.—Aapmabnddpwrv. In the race 
called Aaymradydopla a chain of runners, 
posted at intervals, passed a lighted torch 
from the start to the goal. The chan 
won which accomplished this in the 
shortest time, provided that the torch 
was hept alight. (There were several 
forms of the race, but this is the method 
meant here.) Jhe custom was specially 
popular at Athens —GAAos -Anpod- 
pevot The expression is not clear, since 
grammar suggests dAdos véuos, while 
sense requires GdAos Aauradnddpos (F. B. 
Jevons Class. Rev. Vi. 327, proposing 
Gov for 4Ados). But it is not incorrect, 
since GAAos (Aaurad.) tap’ d\Aov may 
stand m apposition to Aay7. véduat, and 
seems practically intelligible. The two 
gemtives G\Aov dddov, though gram- 
matically right, do not come well to the 
ear. 

326. See Appendix H. 

329-331. The elders are so aston- 
ished that they scarcely know what to 
think or say, and one of them tnes to 
draw from the queen some ‘more de- 
tails’ (Sidgwick) on the subject of the 


beacons, putting the request delicately 
in the form of a compliment to her 
narration. Naturally he does not suc- 
ceed. The thoughts of the queen are 
gone away to the absent ones ‘in 
Troy’ !—®cots.. mpomevEopat: this is to 
guard, so far as may be, against the 
appearance of disbehef. He will act 
upon the queen’s testimony presently, 
when he has heard it again.—ad&s - 
later, afterwards.—dmobavpacat to ad- 
mire fully.—B8invexes : both ‘clearly’ and 
feentinuously’, without anything omitted. 
—ws Aéyous as you would tell it The 
mood of A¢yos follows that of OéXou’ dv 
on the same principle which determines 
émei yévocr’ av khbows (v- 264), the whole 
action lying in the same hypothetical 
time. Sidgwick compares Plato Afen. 
92 C wOs ap eldelns mepl rovrov ob dmeipos 
efqs; ‘how could,you know that of which 
(ex Aypothesz) you have no experience ?’ 
—ts Adyers a, ef Abyors Blomfield, ods 
héyecs. Bothe. 

332. On the sigmificance of this speech 
see the Introduction. The scene at this 
point, the contrasted attitudes of the two 
parties (see on v 363), and the painful 
interest with which, for different reasons, 
they all mark the words and behaviour 
of the queen, make an effective moment. 
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oluat Bony apuxrov ev mdher mpérew. 
dfos 7 Greda 1 ekxéas TairgG Kvre 


Siyoorarotyr’ dv ot pius mpocervérois: 


335 


kal Tov ddévrwy Kal Kpatnodvrwr Biya 
dbboyyas dxovew €or. cuudopas Simdijs. 
ot pev yap audi copaow tentTwKoTes 
avipav Kacvyyytev te Kai dutadpiov, 


matces yepovtwy, ovxer e& éhevPépov 


340 


Sépns drrowdlovar pirtdérwv pdpov: 

tous & avre vuxtimhaykros €k pudyns mdvos 
vhotis mpos dptoroow dv eyes Tods 
TATOEL, TOS OvdEY EV pEpEL TEKENpLOY, 


add’ ws Exagtos eomacev TUyNS Tddov 


345 


év alypaharots Tpwtxots olkiuacw 

vaiovow on, Tov vraOplav mdywr 

Spoowy 7 dmaddaya7es as Sucdaipoves: 
/advraxtov evdycove. Tacav eippdvyr. 


333. Spixtov shat will not blend 

334330 fos Te. kal roy dddévrwv: 
either te and xaf here answer to each 
other (‘as.so'), or 7ve...re. The first 
is preferable. 

334 ekxéas rabr@ Kira shouldsi 
thow pour out oil and vinegar with the 
same vessel, i.e, put them into the same 
vase or bottle and pour them from it 

«together. The dative is instrumental.— 
It is not clear that this should be changed 
(Canter and others) to éyxéas. The 
repulsion of the two ingredients would 
be more conspicuous in the pouring out 
of a mixture (as upon a plate) than in 
the pouring in. 

335- Thou wouldst exclaint at their un- 
friendly parting, literally ‘wouldst accost 
them as (persons) parting not hke friends’, 
an expression of studied irony for a violent 
mutual repulsion, —The use of mpocer- 
véweiv (fo mane, apostrophise) bxoora- 
roOvre 1s natural in a language which 
used the participial apostrophe (e.g. Eur. 
Tro. 1168 & yeltov’ dynxor dopds Exorres 


1 dpevds).——-The expression dtxocrareiy 
od dikws suggests perhaps that édrxo- 
orarely plAws would have a meaning. In 
Theb- 918 (where sec note) we have the 
term daroyal pidac (and ot gilda) for 
a partition, friendly or unfnendly, between 
joint occupiers of Jand. Possibly a similar 
metaphor lies behind the language here, 
and d&xocrareiy ¢l\ws meant a ‘ friendly 
dissolution’, as of partnership or matriage, 
—ov dw (Auratus and others) 

336. Ttav ddévrov kal Kpatynodyrwy: 
not here exactly equivalent to ray d\dvrur 
kal rOy xparnodyrow, The comparison is 
between the compound of oil and vinegar 
(which will not blend) and the essemble 
of victors and vanquished.—8&(xa with 
dxovew: ‘distinctly’, ‘separately’. 

338. of pdv: the hving captives would 
be chiefly or solely (particularly in the 
case of Tioy) women and girls; but the 
generic description of them as the van- 
quished party (ol addvres) is nevertheless 
naturally not feminine. 

339. Husbands, brothers, fathers and 
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thinks there must be sound there of voices that will not blend. 
Pour with the same vessel vinegar and oil, and thou wilt exclaim 
at their unfriendly parting. Even so their tones, the conqueror 
and the conquered, fall different as their fortunes upon the ear. 
These on the ground clasping the dead, their husbands, brothers, 
fathers, sons, young children weeping for gray sires, themselves 
enslaved, are wailing for their beloved. Those the hungry 
weariness of fighting and a restless night hath set to break 
their fast upon what is in the town, not billeted orderly, but 
lodging themselves forthwith, by such chance as falls to each 
eager hand, in the captured houses of Troy, to escape as they 


may the miseries of the open air, the frosts and the dews. 


With 


no watch to keep they will sleep the whole night long. 


sous. The gender of dvjp is to be ex- 
tended throughout. gvradplwy is here 
a substantive The word means properly 
“connected with geniture’; so in Soph. 
O. C. 150 Gracy dupdrov dpa kal Foda 
gurdhwos; wast thou sightless even from 
birth? Here it means ‘relations by geni- 
ture’ (7 @ parents, children, etc). So 
Kag.yvyjrwy 1s properly ‘collaterals’, 
brothers, cousins, etc. 

340. aides yepdvrmv children dewarl- 
ing aged, not that a// the captives were 
children, or a the slain aged. The 
phrase signalizes the most pathetic figures, 
among the captives the orphan children, 
among the slain those whose years might 
have saved them, but did not, from the 
indiscriminate massacre —Another punc- 
tuation joins duta\uluw maides yepdvrwy 
(or purdédhuor walduy yépovres Weil). A 
better correction is that of Karsten raldwv 
yeportuw both young and old, 1.e. of all 
ages. 

341. 8épns, both stecé and throat (Eur. 
Or. 41 ob7e cira dia dépns edéfaro Weck- 
lein), here combines the two meanings. 
With adxér” édeviépov it is meck, the 
metaphor being that of the yoke, with 
dropmwgover throat. No English word 
will exactly fit.—cirounstoucr not de- 
war loudly (L and Sc.), but bewarl 
away, 2.¢. “bewail desperately, as lost’. 
Cf, Antiphon 134. 15 dw@uwtev éué re 
kal abroy &s dmroAduuérous, and Aeschyl. 


fr. 128 ’Avridox” drroluwtdy ye rod rebvn- 
xéros rov (evra paddov, 

343+ wyotis Angry fori, t.e. ‘making 
hungry’.—v7jo-rets (many texts) is strongly 
favoured by the grouping of the words. 
But is it clear that Aeschylus would have 
nsed the form vores and not rather 
vporiéas or viorias?—dv tye woAts. 
The besieyvers are starving (see v- 132), 
and the long-beleaguered city offers but 
little. 

344. Not wt order according to billet. 
The casual banquet of the famished 
plunderers, establishing themselves in the 
first house where they find food, is con- 
trasted with the orderliness of a well- 
appointed army distributed to quarters 
by ‘token’ or ‘billet’. 

345—347. Rather by such chance as 
falls to each eager hand they are installing 
themselves forthunth wn the captured Aouses 
of Troy. ws tkacros.. wddoyv literally ‘as 
each has snatched a lot’ z.e, according to 
the fortune of each plunderer.—aly padd- 
rows: the epithet, hke dv eye més, 
denotes the misery of the comforts to 
which the ‘victors fly. The houses are 
such as they would be when carried after 
a desperate mght of fire and sword, [t 
will be remembered that in the time of 
Aeschylus the private buildings of the 
Greeks, even in great cities, were poor 
and slight in construction. 

347—349- Glad of such poor aehverance 
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mopbelv Ta my Xp) Kepoerw viKwpEvovs’ 


tal 7 
Sel yap pos olkovs vootiwou TwTypias, 


355 


Cal , 
Kdpwat Stavkov Pdtepov Kahov wahw. 


Geois 8’ dvapmddxytos ef pddor orpards, 
eypiyyopovt To mya Tav ddwhédTov. 


4 
yéor dv, el mpdomaia pH TUXOL, KaKd. 


me F ‘ > 2 a“ , 
Toward Tou yuvatkas e€ euov KAvots 


350. edoeBolar. 352 


otk dy ¥. 


360 


al Odvocev. 354 4. 


Jrom the frosts and dews of the open air. 
With no watch to keep they will sleep the 
whole night long, dmadaytvres ds Suc- 
Salpoves, literally ‘ridding themselves as 
poor wretches may’, where ws has the 
same qualifying sense as in dyaGds dvip 
ws Aaxedaipsrios ‘a good man for a 
Lacedaemonian’ and the like.-—tov drat- 
Oplwy neuter, gen- of ra bral@pa, to which 
mdywv dpdcwy re stands in apposition, 
‘the conditions of the open air, frost and 
dew’; cf. 7G woexf\or v, 917 : the article 
ts therefore necessary —dgvAakroy . 
evppdvynv ‘a might being watchless, they 
will sleep it all’. ddbAaKrov is a predi- 
cate and equivalent to d@idaxrov odcay 
This explains further the meaning of ws 
Svedaluoves: after the exposure of the 
camp and the weariness of the watch the 
soldiers are not nice enough to disdain 
the wrecked houses The mere security 
will give them an unbroken night.—évres 
mpdorepov Sndovdrt Suoruxets viv auepl uvus 
ebGpoover (schol. on v. 348) assumes the 
punctuation dmaddaydvres, Ws eddpyny 
which is that of the Mss., but apparently 
Jacks a conjunction.—ds &' evdaluoves 
Stanley, gives the same sense in another 
Wway.—dradAay béyres a, perhaps nightly. 
350 «0 ofBovoy Scaliger and Porson, 
eta tBotor Mss. The first accentuation is 
the safer, as the evidence for the transitive 


evoeBetv is not conclusive.—e . céBover, 
not wv @éBwoi. The English tf they 
observe, standing for both, easily misleads. 
The captors are doing as they should, or 
otherwise, while Clytaemnestra speaks 
(according to her pretended assumption). 

332. ov Kady. The emphasizing cal, 
if correct, belongs to éAdvres (even after 
conquest), ‘they will escape a rminous 
ending of their victory after al]’.—ov rav 
Hermann.—ovx dvehévres a, odx dy y’ 
é\évres f h (a correction) —dvGadotey 
Auratus. dv@dvorer a. 

353- Epws pry mis. dumber the desize, 
tf 25 to be feared, may come upon them 
On 4“ with the fresert subjunctive, as a 
principal sentence, expressing an anticipa- 
tion or suspicion about the future, see on 
Thed. t83 —An imperative sense is not 
admissible with this tense —The sin of 
the victors in this respect {v. 532) 1s 
doubly connected with the sequel , it was 
punished by the disaster of the fleet, and 
it Ied to the capture of Cassandra, who 
was torn from sanctuary. 

354+ Ta Hr Xpx a, d wh xph f For the 
relative ra cf. m7, 531 Ards waxéAdy, 7H 
xarelpyacrat médov. The substitution of 
the familar @ 1s of no significance. 

355. The genitive cwrnplas and the 
infinitive eduyae both depend upon 4e?, 
the infinitive clause translating the hteral 
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Now must they pay due respect to the gods that inhabit the 
town, the gods of the conquered land, or their victory may end 
in their own destruction after all. Too soon belike for their 
safety, the soldiery, seized with greed, may yield to their 
covetousness and lay hands on forbidden spoil. They have still 
to bring themselves home, have still the backward arm of the 


double course to make 


And if no sin against heaven rest on 


the returning host, there is the wrong of the dead that watches. 
Evil may find accomplishment, although it fall not at once. 
But for all these my womanish words, may the good prevail, 


gwrnplas pds ofkovs into a popular meta- 
phor from the draulos or double race- 
course.—kdpwat kdAov: as we might 
say ‘to make the second half of your 
round’ or ‘lap’. xdac is transitive. 

357—358. ‘And if the army return 
without offence against ¢he gods, the 
wrong of the dead is on the watch’. 
There is an antithesis between the words 
placed first and last. The primary 
meaning is this: the ruin of Troy and 
the slaughter of her population naturally 
cry for vengeance and expose the victors, 
according to the doctriu& of Nemesis, to 
especial danger at this time. They have 
therefore little need to increase this 
danger, which is already ‘ watching its 
opportunity’, by plundering the sanc- 
tuaries and thus incurring the avoidable 
anger of the gods. For the queen herself, 
who proposes to avenge her daughter, 
and for the conspirators, infuriated by 
the sacrifice of lives in the war, ‘the 
wrong of the dead’ has another meaning. 
—The apodosis to ef pédra, ‘they may 
suffer the vengeance of the dead’, 1s not 
expressly stated in the following clause 
but implied.—éypyyopoy, The misformed 
adjective éyptyopos (whence the late verb 
éyprryopéw) can scarcely be as old as 
Aeschylus. Either é¢ypyyopds (Porson) 
or éypyyopev should probably be read; 
if the first, we still supply éo7f —For the 
metaphor cf. Enr. £/, 41 ebdovr’ adv 
effyerpe rav “Ayaueuvovos pévov (Paley), 
for the use of r#ua Soph #7. 258 warpwa 
mhwara ‘my father’s wrongs’. 


339. Luil may find accomplishment, 
if it fall not at once, te. ‘postpaned 15 
not prevented’, ‘the victors will be in 
danger for some time yet’ —yévotr’ dv 
‘may be accomplished’, cf. v. 264 érel 
yévoiro ‘when it is accomplished ’,— 
ampdoma.a ‘sudden, off-hand’, a secondary 
predicate —In this and the preceding 
clanse el 1s comcesstve and equivalent to 
the more exact xal el of common use (see 
Kuhner Greek Grammar § 578, note 2). 

For further discussion of vv, 357—359 
see Appendix I. 

360—361. Conscious of the thoughts 
covered by this pretence of solicitude for 
the absent, she breaks oft and dismisses 
1t with a light self-reproach. It will 
prove, she trusts, no more than the 
nervousness of a woman.—kAvots. KAves 
a (as in v- 331 Aéyers for Aéyous), to get 
a construction simpler in appearance. 
But the optative is right. The mistake 
arises from stopping off w. 360 as a 
separate sentence. It 1s related as a 
concessive clause to v. 361 and would in 
common parlance require uév, thus: 
Toatra wey xAvors 7d 8° eb Kparoln, ze, 
hterally ‘I pray that thou mayst hear 
such words and yet the good triumph’, 
or in English form ‘I pray that, though 
thou heatest such words, the good may 
tnumph’. The propriety of the optative 
may be made more clear, according to 
English conceptions, by paraphrasing the 
second clause; ofrw 7a roatra KAvos 
ore xparety ro ed. A precise parallel 
is attwev elré, 7d 5? eb vexdrw (Anelice 
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To 8 eb Kparoin pi Sicxoppdémus iBeiv: 
mora yap écOhav tiv dvnow eiddpny. 

XO. B’. yivat, car’ dvdpa aeddpov’ edppdvus héyets. 
éya 8 dxotvoas musta gov TEKENpia 


~ / 
Beods mpoceme €b mapacKkevdlopar: 


365 


> , 
Xdpis yap ovK atmos ElpyagTal TOVWY. 


wn a“ a 
3 Zed Bactred wat we Pinio., 
peydlwv Koopev KTEGTELpG, 


nr émi Tpoias mipyots éBares 


« , , 
oTeyavov Sixrvov, @S PTE peyav 


37° 


(St aati: 3 a fhe La “i 
PYT Ovv veapwv Til UTEPTE ETAL 


péya Sovdetas 


yayyapov arns mavahdrov. 


Ala rou Eévov péyav aidodpuar 


rov rade mpagavr er “Adefdvipa 


375 


a 
teivovta mda. TéEov, OTws dy 


BATE pO Katpod pyG Urép aatpey 
Bédos HAvov oKnWerev. 


XO. Atos mrayav éxour” aveurety’ 


379- 


oTp. a. 


fxougay (corr. to éxouc) elev. 


‘though the dirge must be uttered, let 
the good win ’) 

362, For thts choice gives me the 
enjoyment of moreblessings than one ‘Den 
Genuss von vielen Guten erwahle ich 
mir damit’ (Wecklein, reading rhvde), 
The construction 1s eAduny ryy (1 é. rave ny 
Thy bynow) bvnow (obear) rodddy éoOddy. 
The demonstrative follows the gender of 
the predicate dvyo1v. Ostensibly this 
phrase means no more than that 7d ed 
covers everything desirable: to Clytae- 
munestra it means that more senses than 
one can be put upon 7d ef,—ethopny: 
the aorist refers to the moment before, 
and to the preceding wish.—r7v5’ Her- 
mann, but the archaic demonstrative is 
defensible.—Another possible rendering 
1s ‘I prefer that my enjoyment should be 


ao enjoyment of many blessings (not 
few)’, z.¢ ‘of what is good one would 
have as much as may be’, The remark 
will then refer specially to 4} dixoppdrws 
lev. The victory is a sure éc@Adv if 
all turns out well, so much the better, 
Yet other renderings may be suggested ; 
but the first interpretation 1s prevalent 
and seems the best. 

363. XOPOZ p’. Onthe question who 
are the speakers here, and how the 
following scene is to be concerved, see 
Appendix J 

365. mpocremeiv 3 fo grarse. 

306 9 For there hath been wrought (by 
the gods) a return in full for our pains, 
ov dripogs ‘not imadequate’ (Paley), 
hterally ‘not without the value’ of the 
trouble spent.—réywy depends directly 
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plainly, I say, and undoubtfully ; for choosing so, 1 choose more 
blessings than one. 

A Conspirator, Lady, no man could speak more kindly 
wisdom than thou. For my part, after the sure proof heard 
from thee, my purpose is now to give our thanks to the gods, 
who have wrought a return in full for all the pains. 

(Exit Clytaemnestra. 

Conspiraiors. Hail, sovereign Zeus, hail, gracious night; high 
is the glory thou hast won, thou night, that hast cast over the 
towers of Troy meshes so close, that none full-grown, nay, nor 
any young could pass the wide enslaving net, one capture taking 
them all. Zeus, god of host and guest, I confess him great, who 
hath wrought this vengeance, with aim upon the ravisher taken 
long, that so neither heaven-high the bolt might idly go, nor 


short of the mark might fall. 


Elders. Zeus’ stroke it is which they dare proclaim. This 


upon xépts, though relative in sense to 
Gripos 

367—378. Clytaemnestra retires. Dur- 
ing this anapaestic march, sung by the 
sub-chorus, the principal chorus of elders 
are moving into their position for the 
following hymn.—vv§ Ala. All this 
passage takes a poignant irony from the 
fact that it is really Argos and the elders, 
not Troy and her people, who are 
enslaved by the work of this ‘gracious 
night’. 

370 oreyavov . ws 2.2, Wore, so close 
that etc —péyay full-grown. 

371. prt ov ‘norif et comes to that’: 
this is the full force of the expression, but 
we have no English equivalent that 1s not 
cumbrous.—pyjr” ofv tivd Here the 
irony of the situation turns against the 
singers. The conspiracy which enthrones 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus 1s the work 
of the younger generation (veapol, see the 
Introduction). Their own language here 
might remind them that tyrants are 
seldom grateful, and that those who set 
up cannot always pull down 

373- ats Tavaddrov genitive ‘of 
equivalent’ or ‘of quality’ depending upon 
the whole phrase péya 8. ydyyapor (not 


in apposition to Sovdelas). 

374 péyaw alSodpar; the adj. is a 
predicate, ‘I bow before his greatness’. 

375. én’ “AdeEdv8pw with relvovra 
(with mpdtavra ed. 1, but wrongly), On 
the name see vv. 60, 714. 

376 Srwsdv orev: practically 
here final, and not distinguishable from 
brws oxheev. For the history of these 
constructions (in which, however, many 
poimts are open to dispute) see Kuhner 
Greek Grammar §§ 552—553. 

377- mpd Katpod defore (#.¢ short of) 
the mark; cl. v 778. tntp dotpwv 
hyperbole for ‘too high’.—This is the 
usual inteipretation of apd xatpod Mr 
Sidgwick prefers ‘before the time’, which 
is an equally possible sense of the word 
and gives, divested of metaphor, the real 
meaning, But vrép dovpwy seems scarcely 
intelligible without the assisting contrast 
of mpd xatpod in the local and metaphorical 
sense 

378 AlBov predicate, to be taken 
with the verb. 

379. ft w a stroke of ZEUS which 
they are able to proctaim. This thought 
it 18 pernitsstble to follow out. The elders 
themselves ox éxovat (are not able) to join 
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mdovtov mpos Kdpov avdpi 
Aaxticavte péyan Alxas 


Baupov eis afpdveap. 


381. ws Enpater ws. 385—6 


éyyévove droAutrwr. 


395 
394. KeydAa. 


in the celebration, inasmuch as they are 
more than doubtful of the fact to be 
celebrated. But there 1s an opportunity 
(wdpeort), they say, to pursue the sug- 
gested truth, that Zezs does watch and 
does punish: and this accordingly they 
do, in general terms and without reference 
to the supposed capture of Troy This 
dubious and somewhat fceble distinction 
1s prompted by their peculiar and em- 
barrassing situation, They cannot accept 
Clytaemnestra’s proof, yet will not commit 
themselves to a denial. Naturally they 
soon quit the subject altogether,—dvev- 
aetv. see avayopedw, a word proper to 
proclamation of a victory. 

380. On the metre see Appendix II. 

381. He (r.c. Zeus) accomplishes as he 
determtnes —The convenient aorist, ac- 
cording as it 1s taken as past definite or as 
nomic, does or does not imply a specific 
reference to the present case. In English 
the ambiguity can scarcely be preserved. 
—trpatav (Hermann) —The omission of 


@s (Hermann) is not strictly necessary , 
the elision é&txvedo’, ws (tAat) 18 not in- 
admissible in lyrics. But the insertion 
may well have ansen from the want of 
punctuation after éftxvedoa. 

381. tis gusdan. It 1s probable 
that the poet has some passage of litera- 
ture in view; and see v. 1578, where it 
appears that Aegisthus had entertained, 
and presumably expressed, ao unfavour- 
able opinion of Providence. 

383. d@lkrav xdpis fhe charm or 
spell of the tnviolable, 2 ¢. the restraining 
‘power’ which religion ought to exercise 
For xdpts, in this sense of influence (upon 
the mind), cf. Eur Aled 439 BéBaxe 3’ 
Spxwy xdpis and note there 

385. wébavrat tyyovotera literally ‘is 
proved to have been pregnant’ or ‘to 
have been carrying offspring’, by giving 
birth to it | When the consequence of 
sin comes, men see to what it was leading. 
The metaphor is fully worked out in 
wv. 749—773 of the play, which are the 
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thought we may pursue. As He determines, so He accomplishes. 
It was said by one that the gods deign not to regard sinners, 
when they trample upon the grace of sacredness. But impiously 
was it said. It is manifested, how pregnant is the insolence of 
a too defiant pride, when the fulness of the house grossly ex- 
ceedeth the best Which best shail be so much, as will let a 
man blest with sense live of it undistressed. 

‘&For there is no defence for that man, who in the pride 
ottvealth doth spurn the mighty fixed foundation of Right, 
whereby he may be unseen: though strong is that obstinate 


best commentary upan the present passage, 
madalparos yépwr débyos.. péyar Tede- 
cbévta duds SABov rexvotcGa éx 6’ dya- 
Bas roxas yévea Pracrdvew dxdpecrov 
ol{¥y xrA,; see notes there Here the 
familiar train of thought 1s merely touched 
by a passing allusion.—As to the division 
of the words here I follow Hartung 
(éxrivouvca 76\pu0 7dr), but heep the letters 
of the Ms. éyyovotea, which the Ms. 
offers, is clear both in form and meaning. 
The verb is formed hke évepyetv, and 
means ‘to be &yyovos + Eyyovos is capable 
of two senses, either ‘in-bearing, con- 
taining offspring’ (a synonym of évroxos), 
or ‘in-bom, being contained as offspnng’. 
The second sense occurs in Anstotle (see 
Lex. su); from the first 1s derived 
éyyovotca rédpy irregular for rohpa, 
which perhaps should be read ; but there 
may have been good literary reason for 
the Ionic form here.—xépavra 8 dxyovors 
drokunrws Bothe.—rédavra 6’ Ex-yovot 
‘even the descendants of the wicked 
perish’ (root gev-) S, J, Warren, Class, 
Rev. ul. 182. 

389—391. Which shall be, so much as 
will permit a man of sense to meet his 
needs without distress. The subject of 
Earw (‘let it be, let us put it at this’) is 
7d Bédriarov ‘the standard’ of wealth, 
which this sentence defines by the limiting 
clause wore xrd.: literally aed set this be, 
‘so that a@ man may’ etc.—dtypavroy: 
masc, and passive, sof vexed. Also 
rendered ‘harmless’ and construed, as 
neuter, with éo7w, the subject being, less 
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naturally, supposed to be ‘wealth’,— 
dtrapkety literally ‘to suffice from it’: 
for the preposition cf darofhr (Scov drotqy 
enough to hve upon Thuc. tr. 2), dpopyy 
a fund or capital, etc. For the personal 
use of dpx® ‘I am sufficient (to myself)’, 
there appears to be no other example. 
Eyen P. V. 648 rovoirov dpx® co cagy- 
vlcat ubvov ‘I can only inform you as 
far as this’ (cited by S.) is matenally 
different. But it 1s natural and justifies 
itself—mparlSwy: cf. the genitive wth 
exer wws, as ws etye woddr ‘with his best 
speed’ (S.).—Aaxérr: Auratus. 
392—305. For there is no defence for 
the man, whoin the pride of wealth doth 
haughtily spurn the foundation of Right, 
whereby he may be hid. mhobrov may be 
taken either as above or with @radits 
(‘there is no protection in nches’ etc. 
Sidgwick: ‘What defence are riches’ 
etc. Kennedy) —peydAa(?), cf. Zeb. 339 
bd08’ 8s wore. weydd’ éwetxerat. But 
péyoy (Canter) 1s probably right. See Ap- 
pendix 1I.—Bwpdv foundation, pedestal 
(not a/far); the notion of fixity, solidity 
(cf BéBaos), 1s here more prominent 
than that of sanctity.—els d¢dveway: diffi- 
cult. The explanations given are (1), as 
the majority, Aaxricayre els dpdveav 
‘spurning out of sight ’, or ‘into destruc- 
tion’. The objection to this 1s that the 
metaphor thus becomes grotesque and 
inconsistent with the notion of a SBwuds, 
which the wicked may spum, but could 
no $purn away. (2) As Hermann and 
others, fradtis els dddveray ‘protection 
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2 Id ‘ > n 
és Sdpov tov *Atpedav 
noxuve feviay tpare- 


410 


Cav KdoTratot yuvaikds. 


401, mpoSorats. 


against destruction’, But ddavjs means 
not destroyed, but invisible, secret, con- 
cealed, and ‘els is the wrong preposition ’ 
(S.). (3) wads els dobdvecay * pro- 
tection for concealment’, whence the 
translation above. ls sor the purpose of. 
—ddavaav. See the sequel obx éxpig An, 
mpéme dé xTr., ¥. 398. This connexion 
may explain why the words are separated 
from &radkis and placed at the end of 
the sentence ; they strike the keynote of 
the passage flog 

396. Yet irresistible is that obstinate 
persuasion, the self-persuasion, that is, of 
the wicked, that his' wealth will in some 
way protect him. met# means both per- 
suasion to believe (conviction, as here, cf. 
Eur. Ze/. 796 ris rode we:Oh;) and per- 
Suasion to do (tempfation). The second 
sense may be taken here (‘ Temptation 
forces him on’ S,), but the other makes 
a better connexion, The strength of 
temptation 1s not here|the question, 


410. 


rédatva obstinate; see v. 233, Eur. Med. 
1057 facor abrovs, & radar, eicar réxruy 
(Medea appeals to her heart). 

397- wpoBovddrats...dras: another 
difficult expression. The old interpreta- 
tion was ‘fore-counselling child of Infatua- 
tion’, To this it was objected (Hartung, 
Karsten) that the law of composition does 
not admit such a substantive in the sup- 
posed sense, an objection not answered 
by producing exceptional adzectrues such 
as alvéwapis (ITdpcs), advorarip etc. The 
compound substantive  mpoSoudé-rais 
ought to mean ‘a wails who is a zpbBov- 
dos’ or ‘who belongs to the class zpdBov- 
dor’, where rpéfovros is not adjective but 
substantive. mpéSouros meant in Greek 
politics ‘one who prepares measures for 
the sanction of another’. In this sense 
it occurs in Aeschylus himself (7d. 
997), and not seldom elsewhere, It 15 
coloured with technical meaning (as is 
also wpofouvretw), and descnbes not a 
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persuasion, servant of Blindness and shaper of her decree. 
Remedy is all vain. Unhidden the mischief glows with a baleful 
light. Like base metal beneath the rub and touch, he shows 
the black grain when brought to justice (for his pursuit is idle 
as the boy’s who follows the flying bird), and leaves upon his 
people a fatal mark of the touching. Deaf to supplication, the 
gods condemn for wicked whosoever is conversant with such. 
Such was the sin of Paris, who came to that house of the 
Atridae and dishonoured the hospitable board by theft of the 


quality but a fection, a relative function, 
A mpéBovros is mpdBoudos fo another or 
others. These facts suggest that in this 
compound sais also is a term of fusctrort, 
and means not cAz/d but servant or hand- 
marden, and that we should translate by 
servant of Infatuation who prepareth her 
decrees, literally ‘the counsellor-servant 
of Até’, Self-deception, to drop the 
metaphor, prepares the way for judicial 
blindness, Such metaphors from occupa- 
tions and functions are in the style of the 
poet; see his mpoyarxeve: “Arn pacyar- 
ovpyss, his mpoorodos Pavou, his mpo- 
Baroyrupwv, and the lke.—poBovrou 
mats.. dras Hartung, mpéfovdos mats 
Karsten: see Appendix II. — ddepros 
‘tyrannous’, lit. ‘insupportable’. 
398—408. Remedy 1s all im vain... 
Like base metal at the rub and touch he 
shows the black gram under justification 
and sets upon his people a fatal mark 
of hts touch. Deaf to supplication, the 
gods condemn for a wicked man him who 
ts conversant with such, The general 
meaning is that, as wealth will not serve, 
so neither will power, such as the power 
of a mighty state, to avert the punish- 
ment of the wicked. He will only rum 
those who adopt his guilt.—érel . dpviy 
is a parenthesis, and the metaphor of 
the rubbed metal 1s pursued after it as 
before it, mpdotrpippe, lit. ‘that which 
is rubbed on to’ a thing, being correla- 
tive to rp{8os.—It is additionally recom- 
mended by the use of mpoorplBay to 
mfitet a punishment (Aesch. P V. 345 
Paley).—_Sixatwels when justified, t.¢. 
‘brought to justice’ or ‘to punishment’, (*) 


This (see L, and Sc.) is the meaning 
which étxaréw seems to have, where it is 
used with a personal object. It suits 
with the words 7pi8y wéAa, but not 
well with mode mpdo7pyuza @els, which, 
however, need not be closely connected 
with it.—The rendering ‘tested’ 1s not 
supported, so far as I can discover, by 
any example or analogy. —tréXa, 2.¢ 
morlrats, see Theb. 57, 1021 etc.—ddep- 
toy 8s, This metre though not im- 
possible (see Appendix II) 1s harsh. 
Perhaps the order should be changed to 
tmpdotpippa Gels addeprov. The Cod. 
Farn. has a conjecture, dpeprov éevéels, 
but év- is not good: dvGels (from dvarc- 
Oévat) put upon is possible; but the 
correct preposition 1s already given by 
mpos-Tpiapa and no compound would be 
quite satisfactory except rpoc@els,—erel... 
Spviv for hes pursurt is that of the boy 
after the flying bird; the hope of the 
malefactor and his friends that they may 
escape punishment is futile, —mporBokats 
Pearson.—tavbe better taken not as 
neuter but as masculine, as in the Homeric 
phrase érlotpopos nv drOpumwy (Od. 1. 
177). The plural includes the whole 
company of the wicked with the onginal 
malefactor.—d&.koy predicate with ka@a- 
pet, which probably has its judicial sense, 
‘to condemn’ or ‘sentence’ (nat ‘to 
destroy ' though this 1s indirectly implied), 
as in 7 xaBapoioa Wapos (Lysias) etc.— 
Dr. Headlam suggests, but with hesita- 
tion, that rwy (for révde, see v. 390) may 
anticipate dé/ckwy, ‘those, the wicked’ 
more Homerico.—QOn the metrical points 
see Appendix IT. 
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413. domlcropas kAdvous Aoyx yous 
ve the din of shield and spear,Ka\ yav- 
Paras owAtopovs and the arming of fects. 
r¢ couples the adjectives dowloropas and 
Aoyxiwous, kal couples vavBaras dadic nots 
to the whole phrase preceding. See Ap- 
pendix IT 

41§—422. See Appendix K. 

416. BéBaxé. The vowel is length- 
ened by the following 

417. mwodd 8 dvédcrevov: for metre 
see Appendix II. 

423. 1d0y,, dvdooey so pintie for 
her that as far beyond sea, the lord of the 
house may pass for a mere phantom : ‘den 
Herrscher des Hauses wird man nicht 
fiir einen machtvollen Herrscher, sondern 
fur ein Schattenbild halten’ (Wecklein). 
The tone, as in the preceding sentence, 


i> and d8ua not repeated- 


429. mevOrpoves. 


is still mocking. — I am sorry to abandon 
for this interpretation the old and familar 
one ‘in his longing for the lost wife a 
phantom of her will seem to rule his 
home’. But this, however poetical, 1s 
not in the Greek. It 1s not naturally 
conceivable that the subject of dédte 
should be other than 6 mofdy It will 
no doubt seem to many, as to me, that 
Dr Wecklein’s rendering destroys what 
they most admire in the passage. And 
yet 1t may be indisputably right 

427 Sppdrey ly dxnvlats sz she want 
of the eyes. The question is raised 
whether the ‘eyes’ are those of the 
husband, or of the lost wife, or of the 
blankly-gazing statues, a question which 
cannot and must not be answered. The 
eyes of the husband seek, but no longer 
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wife. Leaving to her countrymen the din of shield and spear 
and the arming of fleets, and bringing to [lium ruin for her 
dower, she had passed with light step, careless of sin, through 
the gates. And oft they sighed, the interpreters of the home, 
as they said, ‘Ah for the home! aha, for the home! Aha, and 
ah, for the princes thereof, for the husband’s bed yet printed 
with her embrace. We can see him there, his curses mocked 
with silence, the parted spouse, the sweetest sight of them all! 
He shall pine for her that is far beyond sea, the lord of the 
house, till he seems but a phantom lord. Grace of beautiful 
idols the husband hateth: in the want of the eyes all the passion 
is gone. Dream-forms stay with him a while, convincing sem- 
blances, and offer delight in vain; for lo, when seeing his joy 
he vainly would embrace, the vision escapes through his arms, 


find, the eyes that were wont to answer, 
and, for lack of this response, love is for 
him no more. It is the advantage of the 
language here that it is ambiguous be- 
tween ‘absence of eyes’ and ‘hunger of 
eyes .—Prof. Bury (Class. Rev. 11. 182) 
points out that to a Greek ear xodoggds 
(xddos, de¢e) would suggest eyeless, and 
supposes the exceptional word to be 
chosenforthis reason. This, for Aeschylus, 
is quite possible and would even be 
characteristic. 

429 «© reOrpoves. . Sdiar fersvading 
visions or ‘convincing’, ¢ ¢, visions which 
compel belief in their reality, cf. Pro- 
pertius 4. 11. 8t (a departed wife is 
addressing her husband) ‘sat tibi sint 
noctes, quas de me, Paule, fatiges } som- 
mague mn faciem credila saepe meam; \ 
atque ubi secreto nostra ad simulacra 
loqueris | ut responsurae singula verba 
iace’, Meleager Auth, Gr. 5. 166 dpa péver 
oropy hs eua NelYava nal 7d dlAnua | pry- 
pbovvoy Wuxpd Gddrer’ ev elxacla; | dpd 
¥’ exer obyxoira 7a Gdxpva, xapdy bvec- 
pov | puxamrdrny orépros dudiBadodca 
grec; (Housman, Journal of Phrlology 
XVI. 269).—wevffpoves MS. ‘mournful’. 
The alternative interpretations of this, 
(1) sad-looking, (2) causing sadness, are 
both unsatisfactory. (1) 1s pointless, and 


(2) is contrary to fact and the context. 
It cannot be said of the visions that 
mevOtpoves mdpecoe? on the contrary ¢¢- 
povst xapv, though paralay —There is 
perhaps a third possible interpretation, 
visions of mourning, é-e. visions which 
arise before the disturbed mind of the 
mourner. We might cite Propertius for 
this also: the ghost of Cynthia appears 
to her lover ‘cum mihi somnus ab ex- 
sequis penderet ' (4-7. 5). This expjana- 


tion { should take, if sev@ymovres be 
retained. 
43t. “ ‘For vainly, when, dreaming 


that he beholds his joy (Ae would embrace 
her), the vision slips through his hands 
and is gone’. The construction, which 
has given much trouble, 1s an ellipse, the 
verb being suppressed eddnplas Evexa”; 
Dr Headlam (C/ass. Rev X11. 246), citing 
Theocr i roz od Aéyerar rav Kirpir 4 
Bovxdros—, Simon. Amorg. 7. 110 Kexn- 
véros yap dvipbs—ol 6é -yelroves xalpove’ 
épOvres, and many passages from the 
lighter literature. Since this accounts 
not only for the defective grammar, but 
also for the vagueness of ésOdd (‘* the 
Attic dya0a” Headlam), the evidence in 
favour of it is very strong indeed, But 
it 1s then imperative to suppose that this 
whole passage, vv” 419—434, Is satirical 
\ 
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436. 1dd” éorl, 438. 


révOaa rrAnoixdpdios. 


435 

440 

omp. ys 445 
441. yap Hreuver. 


or semi-satinca] in tone, and is to be 
assigned to speakers who could use such 
a tone, which however ts probable on 
other grounds; see Appendix k. All 
Dr Headlam’s examples (except Soph. 
O. 7. 1288, a peculiar case) are from 
comedy or the like, and indeed such an 
aposiopesis is plainly incompatible with 
pure pathos or perfect dignity. Nothing 
like it appears to occur in Attic tragedy 
elsewhere.—edr’ av és Ovyas doxay dpg, 
when he looks to touck the phantom, 
Housman, citng Eur. frag 162 dvdpds 
5 dpGvros es Kirpuw veavlov agidakros } 
7hpnows. The form @cy7 is assumed, legi- 
timately, from @ryeiv 

434. With wings that follow the pass- 
wng of sleep The dative xedredGas, de- 
pending on dradols (cf &ropua:), may be 
right, though perpleaing to the ear. 
éradds (Auratus) is the simplest change. 
the adjectival éradds might well in Aes- 
chylus take mrepo’s as an instrumental 
dative.—-mrepois dwadaic(a) Dobree.— 
KeAeBors, commonly dois, cf. v 131. 

435: & éorlas égeorlous (Voss) 


This merely expresses the same sense in 
a more ordinary way. But a poet is at 
liberty to prefer an unusual way, and we 
may even think that the cumulation of 
é¢’ éerias (the more intimate expression) 
upon kat’ ofxovs has a poetical effect. 
436. td 8 (Halm).—fer should be 
accented as emphatic. It marks the true 
present time of » 436, as opposed to the 
‘historic’ time of v. 435. The connexion 
of thought ts this; ‘Such are the suffer- 
ings at home (xar’ olxovs) of those (é’ 
éorias) most nearly concerned (the Atnidae, 
particularly Menelaus); and other suffer- 
ings they have wow, even greater (the 
miseries of war being added to the first 
loss); and throughout Hellas, since they 
(the princes and their army) went away, 
there ts sorrow’. Both v, 436 and v. 437 
aie separately antithetic in different ways 
to vw. 438§.—If rad” érri be written, so 
that the antithesis 1s merely between 7a 
wév and 7d w@y 6é, there is an ill-marked 
transition of time from the past to the 
present.—ravd’ vrepBatdrepa more sur- 
passing than these, an unusual (active) 
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and is gone that instant, on wings that follow the passing of 
sleep’. 

Such the home-sorrow before they parted hence; and other 
woes they have, woes surpassing yet beyond these. And in 
every home of those who set forth together from Hellas’ land 
the hearts of their women-folk ache, as ache they must, with all 
they have to wound them. Whom they sped forth, them they 
know, but it is not the man they know that comes to his home; 


it is but an urn and ashes 


sense of drépSaros, and a redundant, or 
rather inaccurate, use of the comparative 
formation, where ‘surpassing these’ would 
be logical. 

437. To may 88 generally, universally, 
t.c. ‘in reference to the commons’, as 
opposed to 7d é¢’ écrias, the domestic 
concerns of the princes, Cf. 7d modu, 7d 
mrelrrov, etc.—ovvoppévors ‘since they 
(the princes and their army) went away 
together’. For this ‘dative absolute’, as 
it may almost be called, see on TZhed. 
217 and hereafter on v. 1277. — EdAdSos 
“EXAayos Bamberger for metre, perhaps 
rightly, but see Appendix II. 

438—440. mévOeca Formerly trans- 
lated grief, mourning. But rérOea, as 
from an adjective mevOys, would be a 
word of irregular formation. Adjectives 
in -7s are properly formed from words 
such as mévGos, mreveiv by composition, 
e.g. duomevOns. So rédos, rede, evrehhs, 
but not 7éAca perfecteon. Nor is the 
genitive dduwy well constructed.—Trans- 
late: there #s and must be heart-ache for 
the women of every house, \terally, ‘the 
kinswoman of each man’s house is heavy 
at heart of course’. See Appendix L. 
dthnotxdpbios broken-hearted (Headlam) 
is preferable to rAyotxdpdios enduring. 
—mpémre ts naturally. This is the force 
here rather than ‘1s conspicuously’. The 
use of the verb 1s akin to its common 1m- 
personal use (apérec 2/ 25 ft), and may be 
approximately illustrated by fers, 242 
wétepa yap TofovAnds alxyuh dia yepav 
avrots mpémrec; ‘fs the bow the weapon 


A merchant in gold is Ares, and 
bodies of men are his gold: in battle he holdeth his scale. 


He 


natural to their hands?’ and Soph. O 7.9 
apérav mpd tavde purely, ‘marked as 
their natural spokesman’. It is this mpé- 
we. to which yoty in v. 440 refers: ‘she 
1s sad naturaddy, for indeed she has much 
to grieve her’. 

440. Oryydve. (abris) mpds rap 
wounds her to the heart, 

441, tmapéreppev (Bothe) those whore 
she sped on, sent away with cheer and 
encouragement. The preposition, bearing 
the same shade of meaning as in mapa- 
xeAevew, adds to the irony of the contrast. 
The loss ts accounted for by the similarity 
of fApTtAap —ris Ereuper Porson (and 
many texts); but this has less graphic 
probability. It has been recommended 
by the necessity of supplying a subject to 
éreuev, which 1s already supplied under 
the foregomng interpretation.—See further 
Appendix IT. 

442. ‘‘Notice the beautiful effect in 
this pathetic line of the implied antithesis 
to oldev; instead of the familiar and loved 
face comes back the unknown urn and 
ashes” (Sidgwick). 

445. ‘The ‘dust in the um’ suggests 
a bold figure to the poet. ‘War 1s a 
gold-merchant dealing in bodies; he has 
his balance (holding the scales of fight, a 
Homenc xea from //. 8. 69, where Zeus 
weighs fates); he sends back  nypo 
dust, wupw0éy and Bapv burnt and heavy 
(grievous), like gold-dust, but 1n another 
sense; he fills the jar with ashes in place 
of men '”’ (Sidgwick) 
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450. yeulEwy (?). 


455- da. 


451. e@Oérov literally ‘convenient '; 
the old translation ‘ easily stowed * is not 
far from the implied sense, but a hittle 
more than the meaning of the word, The 
genera] notion 1s ‘convenience’, as comes 
out clearly in ed@erety fo be convenient, 
handy (esOeret raat xphoac ac Theophras- 
tus), and specially the convenience which 
comes of being in smal] compass. So in 
Hesiod (Zheog. 54¢) Prometheus, binding 
the bones of an ox 3n fat to deceive Zeus, 
first packs them together, ed@erloas xaré- 
Onxe Kadv pas dpyért Snuw. So in Aesch, 
frag. 238 shoes for running are termed 
eb0ero a&pBidac from their ‘ convenient’ 
lightness and other adaptation. (The 
word appears, as a conjecture of one of 
the later copyists, in 7%eb. 629, but see 
note there.) Here it 1s an epithet bor- 
rowed from the merchant’s gold-dust, 
whose converrence of small hulk, ready 


exchange etc., is a chief part of its value. 
To the ashes itis applicable only in bitter 
irony, because, as compared with the living 
man, they are so small in bulk and so 
quickly disposed of —e’@érovs (Auratus) 
isa mistaken change, The ‘convenience’ 
of the goldsmith's vessels (: «. the urns of 
the dead) 1s not to the point, still less 
that they are ‘ well-ordered ' (as the word 
is sometimes rendered). 

485- Sal Hermann 

456. dSe, ic. the last words ddXorpl- 
as dial yuwaixds, not of course the praises 
of the dead = Wecklein marks the natural 
pause.—Baita szar/s; the word signifies 
the tones of the dog.—ris some one; this 
differs from Badfover and 1s more pic- 
turesque. When the praises of the dead 
are sounded, some one (an emissary for 
example of the conspirators) will generally 
put in the malicious suggestion.—ctyo 2 
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sends from Ilium dust out of his fire, a heavy gold to weeping 
love, powder that once was a man, now pressed into the compass 
of a jar. 

And they lament them, telling their praises, how skilled was 
the dead in battle, or how bravely he shed his blood—‘And all 
through another’s wife’, snarls some one in a whisper: and so 
there spreads a resentful anger against the quarrel of the sons 


of Atreus. 


Others there by the town, in their own shapes, possess graves 
in Trojan earth, which hating them doth hide its fair possessors 


away. 


Now when one anger moves a people, there is danger 
in their talk; it is a bond no less than a covenant sworn. 


— ~ 


a whesper. In this and the like passages 
(see L. and Sc. sv.) the word retains the 
effect of its origin and its connexion with 
cite (stem aty-) fo Aiss. 

457- Plovepov .. . “ArpelBais shere 
Spreads an indignant grief against the 
sons of Atreus as foremost in the quarrel. 
tnd  tpraie bpépre. This intransitive 
use ts to be distinguished fiom that in 
v, 282 xapd pw’ vpépre. For éprev to 
grow see on Theb, 17.—mpoSlkoww : cf. 
avriduos in v 41. The dixy is the cause 
of the Atridae against Troy. But the 
exact sense of mpédixos is hard to fix, 
from the rarity of the word and of similar 
words. It seems here to be invidious; a 
laudatory or neutral epithet would cumber 
the sentence. As mpoyaxos is forward in 
battle, mpbxeipos handy, mpbxwmos ready 
with the sword, and wpodrecxos too ready 
with talk, so mpbdixos may be forward or 
loo ready in suit, in short /etzgious, and 
this would fit well, the point being that 
the princes are too eager in urging their 
private interest.—Or it may be ‘as the 
chief persons in the quarrel’ (als die Fuhrer 
des Rachezugs, Wecklein). This has prac- 
tically the same effect. 

460. Others possess graves there by the 
town in Trofan earth, which hating them 
doth hide sts fair possessors away. The 
Greek feeling for the beauty of the body 


is here touched with a strange pathos 
evpopdor, though jained with xaréxovery, 
takes force from its antithesis to kpupev. 
—There is irony in katéxovow.. Exovras, 
words used naturally of conquerors who 
decupy land (Sidgwick) —éx@pa 3’ Ex@ov~ 
tas Orell:. 

463. Bapeta dangerous —Read ovyxé- 
trav wher untled in anger, possessed by 
a common feeling of indignation. The 
compound otryxo7os 15 similar to cuprabys 
united in feeling, civaruos united in blood, 
ctvopxos bound by a joint oath, and obj- 
pws one in mind (v. 112). It answers to 
adAdKoros (properly a fering in Aumour) 
aS guugdpovecy answers to dd\Aoppoveiv. For 
the umion with a preposition we have 
Urépkoros and érlxoros. The point 1s that 
when there is among the people a common 
indignation (not indignation simply), a 
conspiracy, or something like it, grows 
up naturally out of daily intercourse and 
conversation (fdris), —With ody kdtw the 
meaning must be the same (see next verse), 
but it 15 not well expressed. y, 

464: uf performs the obligation of a 
Sworn conspiracy: the subject 1s darts, 
the talk by which malcontents are drawn 
together.—8ypoxparou dpas a popular 
cotjuration, a curse by which the people 
bind themselves together; see vv. 1234, 
1396. The metaphor xp@ots mixture, ap- 
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, 
péve. 8 dxodoat ti pov 


pepysva vurrnpedpes. 


465 


nw 4 , 
TOV TOAUKTOVUY yap OUK 


amoaKorot Geol. 


Kedat- 
vai & *Epuvies xpdvy 
Tuxnpov ov7’ avev Sixas 


mahwtuyn TpiBa Biov 


470 


cal > 37 
rileio’ apavpdv, év 8 al- 
> ld 
orois TeA€BovTos ovTis GAKa* 
> 
To 8 bmepkonws KAvew ev 


Bapd- Badderar yap docois 


A.dfev Kepauves. 


414: 


475 


brrepxorws 


plied to a league, covenant, or bond, ts 
foreign to modern language but conse- 
crated and characteristicin Greek, and it 
18 specially applicable to a conjuration or 
religious bond, It was in fact more than 
a metaphor; it was an actual symbol; 
see the ritual of Atlantis as described in 
Plato (Crétas p. 119). The ten kings 
annually renewed their compact with 
each other and with the law by first 
shedding the blood of a bull over a 
pillar, on which was written, together 
with the laws, ‘an oath invoking great 
curses on whoever should break them 
(Spxos weyddas dpas érevxdueros rots dzet- 
Gover)’, and then mzxing drops of the 
bull's blood, one for each of them, in a 
bowl from which they drank, swearing as 
they did so to deal truly wth each other 
according to the law ({kpatipa xepdoavres 
Unép éxdorov OpbuSov évéSadrov aluaros 
xvh.). Hence in Herodotus (4. 152) the 
beginning of a commercial league 1s ex- 
pressed by the dedication of a xpanrjp, 
and we are told that Onpalow: és Zaulous 
dd rovrou rod Epyou mpGra pidia: ueydrar 
guvexph@ngay, So in the Seven a- 
gatnst Thebes (43) the forlom hope of the 
besiegers bind themselves together tll 
death by putting their hands while they 


swear into blood poured in a shield, 
which serves for the occasion the func- 
tion of a xpartp. See also the oaths of 
Pnam and Agamemnon //. 3. 269 and 
notes there. From this ntual and sym- 
bohsm came many familiar terms of 
compact, such as cvyxepdcacfa gidlay, 
ovyKexpacbal run (to be untted with an- 
other), guppita: cvuSdrata etc. Hence 
Snudxparos dpd properly descnbes a ‘con- 
juration’ of the people, a covenant of 
rebellion solemnized with imprecation ; 
and the point here is that the bond of a 
common indignation irregularly communi- 
cated from mouth to mouth may be as 
dangerous to authonty as a sworn con- 
spiracy. It will be observed that what 
the speakers fear is not the ummaginable 
thing which happens, but a popular out- 
break agaist the representatives of the 
king.—rlves xpéos ‘it performs (literally 
‘pays’) the obligation’. The ¢dris is 
said itself to do that which it causes to 
be done. The metaphor pursues the idea 
of a covenant suggested hy Snuoxpdrov. — 
dnuoxpdyrov (Porson) gives the sense ‘a 
curse decreed by the people.’ The public 
curses upon offenders were an important 
part of early Groek legislation and were 
regularly registered with the laws (see a 
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And I am expecting in trouble to hear of some secret of the 


dark. 


For whosoever are guilty of lives, upon them God’s eyes are 
fixed. The time comes when fortune unmerited turns to mis- 
fortune at a touch, when the dark Chastisers take the man’s 


strength away: and once he is gone, no help for him. 


Glory 


too high is dangerous; it is upon the peaks that the bolt of 


specrmen from Teos in Roberts’ Grezk 
Lnscriptions No. 142). Snudxpavros apd 
1s therefore a very good expression in 
itself; but no change is required. 

465. péve. ,vuxrnpedés: apparently in- 
tended, notwithstanding the order, to be 
construed as wépiuvd mov péver dxodaal 71, 
‘my anxiety expects news.’—The order 
suggests that wou depends on akofca, and 
ined. t [adopted this, with the rendering 
and f await with boding a voice from the 
darkness of my thougats (literally ‘and 
anxiety waits to hear from me something, 
which darkness covers’), but I now think 
this too difficult 

467 otx axécxoror ‘they do not look 
away from them,’z.¢. they watch them with 
fixed eyes —doxora Cod. Farn., but see 
Appendix II.—rov rrokvxréovwy: includ. 
ing those who, like the Atridae, reckon 
lives lightly in the pursuit of their ends. 

471, Tmadsvruxy.. Blov when in the 
course of life his luck is reversed, but the 
metaphor in 7ptA% is uncertain. —rrahwrv- 
xe? (Scahiger) does not alter the sense, 

473. TAdBoyros ‘when he zs finally’: 
cf. Eur. Andy 780 add pév yap atrlea 
rovro, év &¢ xpdvip redéfa Enpdv, and see 
on Eur. Aled. 1096. 

474. vrepkérrms (Grotms) KAtev ed fo 
be praised too much, 

475. PBapt dangerous, see v 463 — 
6ccos. 2 difficult word, as appears from 
the thirteen proposed corrections cited 
by Wecklein. The order and rhythm 
mdicate that the dative depends upon 
Baddrera = =With Bade, as with many 
verbs, simple cases sometimes express in 
poetry relations usually and in prose more 
accurately given by prepositions. Thus 
here Bddderar is used like émiBddrderas, 


and the dative stands for the object of 
arm. Cf. Eur. Phoex. 1385 Oyxnv évib- 
pa orépart, Eur. Med, 1285 xépa Barely 
(i.e. mpooBaretv) rékros and note there- 
So mpérew (Zheb- 117) takes the genitive 
proper to dtarpérew. On the other hand 
that ‘the bolt of Zeus strikes the eyes’ is 
neither true as a fact nor significant as a 
figure To make sense, we want some 
type of greatness or height, the eads for 
instance, which ‘the thunder stnkes’, as 
Horace says illustrating the same topic. 
Hence the suggestions “Ocga (Lobeck), 
Bpecaw and $x0os (Weil), dpdyxas peaks 
(Ahrens), xpbccais pinnacles (Schneide- 
win) etc. But how do we know that 
bcos itself does not mean peaks? Not 
because 1t means ‘eyes’: every language 
has many words of double and treble 
signification. Not by its form, for the 
very word doce, eyes, is evidence for the 
likelihood of a word bac0s (or bccov) 
point, being derived from the stem é«-, 
of which the orginal notion was sharp- 
ness (cf. Sxps a porn? and the cognate 
Latin ac-zes ac-us). The fact that aczes 
means fofnt or edge, does not prevent it 
from meaning also sivht, dine of battle, 
etc. In such cases of ambiguity, one 
meaning tends to oust the rest; and so 
it appears to have been in this case, if 
the present Sagas is the only extant ex- 
ample of the meaning points or peaks. 
The meanings discarded from common 
use will nevertheless be preserved here 
and there. I would therefore retain 
éccos and translate, after Horace, for 
the bolts of heaven fall upon the peaks, 
‘feriuntque summos fulgura montes.’— 
kapava Tucker, Class Rev Vil. 340 
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TUpos 8 tn evayyédouv 


mow dunce. Goa 


Bais: et & érntvpus, 


ris oldev; row Belov ears, on WOos. 


Tis ade mardvos 7} ppevav Kexoppévos, 


485 


proyos Tapayyéhpaow 
> 
véois Tupwbévta Kapdiay EmeiT 


dANaya Aoyou Kapety; 


> \ > ~/ / 
Ev yvvatkos alxua mperret 


x‘ Led Ld 4 , 
mpo Tod davévtos xdpw evvawvérat. 


€t 


490 


477. K«plvw: properly ‘separate’ or 
‘silt out’, and so prefer, choose.—adbovov 
unenvied | not as commonly ‘unstinted, 
abundant’, 

478. 1 8" env need not be altered to 
ur’ etyy. The connexion is this: ‘I 
choose an unenvied prosperity; and (5é) 
I would fain not (uj) be a conqueror, nor 
yet (4H7’ ovr)’ etc, 

480. pyr’. xar(Soune: ‘nor may I ever 
know the life of a captive’ (?) 1s said to 
be the meaning; literally, ‘nor may I, 
myself subdued, see my life subject to 
another ’-— lov xarédouu, ‘eat the bread 


(Stos sustenance, nourishment) of captiv- ° 


ity’, Valckenaer ; 
satisfactory. 

481--493. Conversation in lyric reci- 
tative between the elders (Wecklein). 
See above on vv. 363—366. 

481—493. The alleged ‘message of 
the beacon’ must be spreading, though 
it 18 quite uncertified and probably false. 

483. érntipws' supply dyyéddovros 
Sexes Krd., dyyé\Novros being supplied 


but neither 1s this 


from ed-ayyé\ov. The antithesis is be- 
tween the adverbs ef and éryriuws. the 
signal gives good news, but does it give 
truer—érfrupos (éorly Batis) Auratus. 

484. 4 ror Beldy tor, pr Pidos (sc. 
ov) 2¢ 18 indeed miraculous,—tf not false. 
An expression of contemptuous disbelief. 
The subject of the sentence in Greek, as 
in the English, is the general subject,’ rd 
wpayua ‘the thing’, The force of @etos is 
illustrated by Herodotus (2. 66) on the 
behaviour of the Egyptian cats, which 
leap into a fire, rupxaifs 82 yerouévns Geta 
mpyyuara xaTaXauSdver ros aledodpous. 
The supplement of the verbal & from 
éort in the principal clause is similar to 
that of the adjectival é» in such cases as 
Plato Phaedr, 140 D dpavri byw wpecBu- 
tépav Kal ob« év wpg (ofcav), It is ir- 
regular but seems not impossible. See 
v. 547-—Of the many changes proposed, 
that of O. Muller, q tov Oetdy tor Ff 
680s, is the nearest to the MS. and gives 
the same sense as the text. Many (e.g. 
Mh re Oeibv Err 8h WUeos; Weal) introduce 
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heaven strikes. 


Nay, let my happiness challenge no jealousy: 


and let me be no conqueror, nor see myself a conquered slave, 


First Elder. 


The beacon hath spoken fair, and the report 


is spreading swiftly among the folk; but hath it spoken true? 
Who knows? It is indeed miraculous,—if not false. 


Second Elder. 


How can one be so childish, so crazed of wit, 


to fire with hope at a sudden message of flame, and risk the pain 


of altered news? 
Third Elder. 


With woman’s impulse it is natural to give 


indulgent credit before the proof. 


the suggestion that the signal is a ‘decep- 
tion of the gods’ (Geto» yvéos). But if 
the speaker suspects any one, it is the 
queen: see the next lines. 

488—488. tls dde trarSvesg xr. ‘Who 
is so childish’ etc. #.¢, ‘Is there any one 
so childish?’ This second speaker takes 
up the hint of the preceding and gives it 
a stronger turn. The rashness of the 
queen, in acting upon such an uncerti- 
fied report, 1s more than natural. Does 
she really believe? To which the next 
speaker answers that it is possible in a 
woman, 

487. véois, ze. véois odew ‘when they 
are fresh’. Why not await confirmation ? 
—mupellyra. for heat as a figure of 
Sanguine rashness cf. Soph. Ant. 87 
Oepuny éxl Wuyxpoice xapdlav Exeus.—av- 
pwblyra. trea Kapdiy ze. ‘to let his 
feelings take fire at the first, when he 
must suffer if the news should change’. 
For the relation of sense between the 
participle and the verb, cf. Eur. Afed. 
1412 of: pimor’ eyo picas Spedov mpds 
cov POipévous exidésias whom I would J 
had never begotten, to see them slain by 
thee. —The clause is consecutive (wore 
ranely) following de. 

489. tv...alypa apére ‘with woman’s 
impulsiveness it 1s natural’ etc., literally 
‘in (a case of) a woman’s impulse’, 7 ¢, 
where a woman’s impulsiveness comes in. 
In Latin the corresponding use of in is 
common; in Greek it is rare, but see 
Antiphon 5. 59 ob dé we dv dpavet dOyy 


(when you have no proof) tnreis drodtoat. 
--To omit éy (Scaliger) is simple, but 
unsafe, 

489. alxpdg twpuclse or natural temper, 
regularly formed from the stem of dtcow. 
For the sense compare @uyds spirzt with 
Bw fo rush. Other words of like forma- 
tion and meaning are péyn, pdyn. The 
word occurs also in P. V. 418 Zevs breph- 
davov évdelxyvow alxuty, and Cho. 628 
yuvarxelay Grodwor alxudy (Blomfield, 
Paley, and see L. and Sc. s.v.). Here 
the primitive notion of tipzlse is more 
prominent; the same variation occurs in 
épyq, meaning sometimes anger sometimes 
merely mood. 

490- xdpiw fuvaiwdoa fo grve in- 
dulgent assent, an assent which is not 
merited but conceded from the inclination 
of the hearer. The acc. xdpv is related 
to fuvawdoa as an adverbial or ‘quasi- 
cognate’ accusative, and expresses that 
the ‘assent’ 1s a ‘favour’ or act of par- 
tiality.—mp¢ tov savdvros defore proof, 
where 7d gavéy ‘the thing being proved’ 
stands for ‘the proving of the thing’. 
This use of the participle, though logical, 
is very rare, having been expelled by the 
article with the infinitive (wp rod parfvat). 
Similar (if correct) is Thucydides 1. 142 
dy TQ wh mederdvrs dévrerwrepor Eoovrae 
‘from not practising they will have less 
knowledge’.—Others translate by ‘instead 
of what is evident’, but the context in- 
dicates that wpé here is temporal. 
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ws our avavdos ovte cor Salwy prdya 
UAns dpelas Onpavel KaTV@ mTupds, 
GAN’ 7) 7d xaipew paddov éxBaker Aéyor— 


tov avriov 8 roid’ amoctépywt ddyov: 


> x x > a , ‘ 
eD yap mpos ed davetor mpocbryKn médor. 


491. bmvéperat, lit. ‘is occupied-over, 
1s encroached upon’, an uregular ancient 
passive: cf, émcxnpux@els ‘having a price 
set upon him’ in 7%ed 621, and examples 
there cited. The application of émivépe- 
a@a to flocks which feed (»¢uorTa) on 
a neighbour's land illustrates the use 
(Donaldson, Paley); but the metaphor is 
taken directly from vépew or vénerGar to 
occupy land.—6 Bydvs Spos te. 7d OAAv 
(woman) regarded as a Spos,—yuvat- 
KoyrpuTov. ‘yypiw, generally used of 
sounds sharp and shrill, here suggests 
the female tone 

494. The herald 1s seen approaching. 

494—5. AapraSwv,,. dpvxtwpidy . 
tupés. The accumulation of synonyms 
has a certain contemptuous effect, ‘We 
shall not depend on that sort of intelli- 
gence any more’. 


496. dr’ otv ‘whether, as we will 
suppose’, 
498. KatdoKtoy KAdSots éAalag ‘ with 


shade of olive-branch’, 2.¢. with smal] 
branches of olive bound as a wreath upon 
his head. Cf. Eur. Aigp 130 Aerrd pdpy 
Eavddy xepaddy oxidtev, and Simon 150 


5°5 


oxidfgew Eecpay of a chaplet. The speaker 
does not infer from the wreath the nature 
of the news (as the pnestin Soph. 0. 7% 
82 infers the success of Creon’s mission 
to the oracle from his wreath of bay), 
What 1s inferred is that he comes dz’ 
dxrfs The herald is wreathed, as the 
ship itself was wreathed, in sign of 
gratitude to the gods for the safe con- 
clusion of a voyage. See Propertius (3. 
24. 15) ecce coromatae portum Letigere 
carizae, | tratectae Syrtes, ancora tacta mtha 
est. A similar description (xAddoic: veo- 
Spdrais kardoxtoy Suirov) 1s given of the 
newly arrived refugees in the Supsitants 
(358), the scene of which is laid on the 
coast of Argolis. 

498—s0q The thirsty dust, sister of the 
mire and neighbour, testifies to me this, 
that,, he wall etther explicttly bid us rejorce 
ov—etc.—What dust is meant, and how 
does it show that the herald brings some 
important news which will presumably 
throw light upon the recent report ? The 
answers may be divided thus: (r) the 
dust 1s that which the herald raises; this 
shows his haste and therefore the im- 
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Fourth Elder. She is too ready of belief, a boundary quickly 
passed and encroached upon; but quick to pass away is the 
rumour that women cry. 

First Elder. "Twill not be long ere we know of this line of 
torch-bearers, this beacon-chain of succeeding fires, whether they 
be true, or whether this gladding light, a dream-like visitor, hath 
beguiled the sense. Yon herald comes from the shore, I see, 
with his shade of olive branch. And the information of the 
thirsty Dust, sister and neighbour to the Mire, assures me of 
this, that with something more than dumb signals of fire-smoke, 
more than a bonfire of wood burnt you upon a hill, he with a 
plain word will either explicitly bid us rejoice, or else—but the 


other word, for the sake of these, shall remain unspoken. 


May 


the fair appearance receive a like addition! 


portance of his news, sisterand neighbour 
of mire is a poetical description of dust in 
general. (2) the dust and the mud are 
upon the garments of the herald (the mud 
being on his shoes and the dust on his 
clothes they are ‘neighbours’ or ‘con- 
tiguous’); they show that he has come 
a long way and so suggest that he has 
come from Troy (Paley). But neither 1s 
acceptable. As to (1), even supposing 
that one man running would make a 
noticeable dust, and that the herald is 
Tunning, it would still be strange to cite 
the dust as evidence of the visible fact 
that he runs. Nor does this explanation 
account for the description ‘sister of the 
mire and neighbour’. Paley’s explanation 
(2) attempts this, but not successfully. 
See further Appendix M. 

§01. oor ‘The ethic dative empha- 
sizes the tone of contempt for the reports 
of a beacon” (Wecklein). It has in fact 
precisely the same effect as in English. 

502. kamv@ contemptuous: cf. Eur, 
Lipp 946 ypappdrwv xamvol learned futi- 
hities 

503. Lither his happy greeting will 
confirm the gladness, literally ‘he will 
fully express the announcement that we 
are to be glad by saying it’. td xalpew: 
‘the xalpe’, the formula of salutation 


The herald’s first act, according to cus- 
tom (see vw 8or), will be to salute the 
town. If his salutation is a xaépe, as it is 
(v. 513), well; if not,—. See the same 
thought differently turned in Soph. 
Trach, 225, xalpew 62 tov Kipvxa rpovy- 
vérw xpdvy | moAAD havévra, xaproy ef re 
kal pépes. For the dvrios Aéyos see the 
entrance of the Persian messenger an- 
nouncing the battle of Salamis (Pers. 
252), @ yijs ardons Aoiddos rodlopara,.., 
pot KaKov KTA, 

504. admoorépyw adisitke, re. shnnk 
from. But the word 1s weak, and reason- 
ably doubted dmoorvy, Karsten. Per- 
haps drooréyw 1.¢. droctwwrd, ‘I sup- 
press, I leave unsaid’, by an afosiopeses, 
aréyew properly fo hold in (of a net, a 
vessel etc.) is a poetic equivalent for ovyav 
or owwmay ve lo refrain from saying See 
Soph. PArl. 136 1h xph oréyew, 7 rl Aé- 
yew ; what should be said or suppressed’, 
O. T. 34t tkee yap atra kav éya ovyg 
aréyw even uf IT refrarn from uttering 
them, and other examples in L. and Sc. 
5.0.—t6v dvrlov Adyov: the alternative 
of disappointment —roteSe either (r) with 
dytlov, ‘the opposite of this’, which 
however makes the word superfluous; or 
(2) with drogréyw (if that be read), ‘out 
of respect for these’ ze. rots @eois, the 
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517. 


520 


wayuvios. 


gods who stand before the palace and to 
whom the herald addresses himself below 
(vv. 514, 524). The pronoun 1s explained 
by a gesture. For the ‘ethic’ dative 
see otwr® m Ar. Ran. 1134 éya owrd 
rgde; ‘am I to pay him the respect of 
silence?’ and id Zys 530. To abstain 
from words of il] omen was a duty in a 
religious place or presence (see e.g, Thed. 
234). 

506—7. Sotis. Whosouttersthrs prayer 
with other wntentions toward Argos (than 
ours), etc. These lines should be given 
(as m the Ms. and by Wecklein) to a 
new speaker. They have most point if 
assigned to one of the queen’s partizans 
(see on v. 363), accepting the prayer of 


the elder but tacitly putting his own sense . 


upon it —The MS. gives vv. 494—505 to’ 
Clytaemnestra, vv. 506—7 to the chorus,’ 
and this is defended by Mr Prickard 
(Class. Rev. XIV. 434). 

g08 The herald enters, so utterly 
overcome by past suffermg and present 


emotion that it is some time before he 
thinks to tell his news (v. 530), and in- 
deed tll he 1s addressed (vw 543) he 
scarcely seems to be aware that any one 
is present. From his first words (ofdas) 
it would seem that he throws himself 
down, like Shakespeare’s Richard II., 
to salute the beloved earth, and he thinks 
for the moment that he will die on the 
spot (utés ruydw v. sYo). The whole 
speech 1s marvellously powerful. 

509. Sexdrw déyyan OS krous wth 
this tenth annual dawn, if the expression 
may pass. ¢éyyos frovs is an imitation 
of the common phrase ¢éyyos *udpas. 
See the Introduction p, xl. The present 
‘light’ is the dawn of the year as well as 
of the day. It is important here and 
throughout this scene to remember the 
supposed hour, just after sunrise 

510, payeoav: the metaphor in- 
tended is doubtful. A schol. refers it to 
anchors, one of which may hold when the 
rest break. Others (see L. and Sc. sv. 
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A Conspirator. If there be any that agrees not in this patriot 
prayer, let him reap himself the consequence of his mistake. 


[Enter a Herald.] 


The Herald. O native earth, O Argos, my country, hail! 
With the dawn of this tenth year I am come to thee, at last. 
Many a hope hath broken, but one I have grasped; for I 
never thought I should die here, in this land of Argos, and have 
my plot in her well-beloved soil. But now I bless the land, 
I bless the bright sun, blessed be our Zeus supreme, and blessed 
he, the lord of Pytho; may he shoot his shafts not upon us 
any more. Long enough he came in enmity to Scamander’s 
plain. But now be Saviour, O king Apollo, and Healer again! 
And the gods assembled here, I salute them all, him too, mine 
own protector, Hermes the Herald, whom heralds love and 


prryvums) render it by wrecked, as a ship, 
but in the passage cited for this (Demosth. 
p. 1289) Jayjvac does not mean ‘to be 
wrecked ', but ‘to spring a leak’. Pro- 
bably the tradition of the scholia is 
correct.—tuxay belongs in any case not 
to the metaphor but properly to éAridos 

514. rards re Zevs: supply xarpérw. 
The images of these and other deities are 
before the palace 

sts. BéAn. rloevay Aavaol éud ddxpva 
goigt BéXegow, prayer of Chryses to Apollo 
inl. 1.44: 

516. Gadts ..qMOe long enough he came 
in enmity to Scamander's plain, as for 
instance on the occasion just mentioned, 
£4 Sé Kar OtAdbpurco Kaphywy ywhuevos 
kip, Toe dyoow Exww .6 5’ Hue vucrl 
éoixws. The descents of the gods upon 
the scene are a striking feature of Ho- 
menc story.x—The deflexion into the 
third person, prepared by the nominatives 
in v. 514, is natural when referring to one 
not actually present, and has.the ad- 
vantage of sharpening the contrast be- 
tween the hostile Apollo in the Troad 
and the friendly Apollo in Argos, the 
Apollo of the past and the Apollo of the 
present, by the return to the form of 
invocation in the next line, where the 
resumption 1s marked by a fresh vocative 


V. & A, 


(dvat “Amo\hov) inserted for the purpose.— 
The change of #9 to 7c@ is unde- 
sirable. 

517. tmausnog Dobree. 

518. Tovs dywvlous Beots these assem- 
bled gods or gods in assembly. This term 
occurs also in the Suppitces(19§ and 148) for 
‘gods assembled in one place, and having 
one common worship’, xowwo8wylay Supp. 
228. No other sense is there possible, 
since the deities are recognized as collec- 
tively dydviox by newly arnved foreigners, 
who have not yet identified any of them. 
There, as here, the reference is to the 
religious custom of Argos, and among the 
gods, there as here, are Zeus, Apollo, 
and Hermes. Probably therefore the 
sensc here 1s the same and 2 similar xowo- 
Buyla is represented before the palace of 
Agamemnon (Wecklein).—Others inter- 
pret by d-yopaio. ‘the gods of an agora’ 
(aydv). But d-yopatos was not to Aeschiy- 
lus the necessary sense, for the xowoBwyla 
of the Suppiices 1s not in an agora but in 
a lonely place near the sea. 

519 Tov te and him by, like rois 
in v. 518, 15 demonstrative (not ‘and my 
defender’). tipdopov ‘defender’ because 
of the religious inviolalulity attaching to 
the persons of heralds, of whose office 
Hermes, the divine xjpuvt, was patron. 
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pos Te TOvS méupavTas, edpeveis mahi 
orparov SéxerOar Tov eheppevov Sapds. 
id pérkabpa Baciréwy, Pihar oréyar, 
cepvot te Oaxot, Saiuovds 7” dvtHdtoe 


(7 mov mada), fardpotor torts’ dpupacw 


525 


? wa , 
SéEacbe Kocpw Baciréa tokkp xpory. 
4 ‘ ¢ n n > > / / 
Hee yap nur, pas év evdporyn pépav 
Kal Toigs amage Kowdv, "Ayapéuvwy ava€. 
GN 6 vw aomdcacbe, cal yap odv mpéret, 


Tpolay xatackdwavTa tod Sixndédpov 


53° 


Ads paxéhrp, tH Katelpyacra: médov, 
Bapoi 8 dior wai Gedy Bpipara 


kal oméppa macys é€amddAurat xGovds. 


rodvde Tpoia tmepiBarwy Cevetryprov 


dvaé ’Atpeidns mpéoBus evdaipwr arvyp 


nee, tTlecOar 8 afidratos Bporay 


534: 


524. @dkot: seats for the king and 
probably for his councillors before the 
gate of the palace. ecklein refers to 
Hom. Od. 2. 14, 3. 406.—S8alpovds 7° 
dvryAvo. KrA. ard ye detties that look 
eastward (ah, what a while!). wrth this 
bright gladness tn your eyes welcome fitly 
the long absent king, dyvtiduor ‘eastward- 
looking’, as in Soph, Az. 805 of pey 
éomépous dykOvas oi 5° dvrndlous fyreire, — 
4 wov moAdat; hterally ‘surely methinks 
a long while’, a parenthetic comment 
upon dvrjAii, from which the same 
adjective in a participial sense, guass 
dvr7Atu dvres, is to be supplied ‘It must 
be remembered that in Greek wdAae ell 
represents the English ‘I have long 
been’; in English it would be more 
natural though not absolutely necessary 
to repeat the verb in the perfect, ‘ye 
that look eastward—and ah! how long 
ye have looked ’.—atSpoter bright both 
hterally and in the derived sense of 


roobde 


‘glad’, a predicate —rote{S’ Sppaciy 
‘these eyes’ #¢ ‘your eyes as I now see 
them’ —xécp@, dative of manner, com- 
bines the ideas of what 1s due and decent 
(cf. xorulws and see Pind, Pyth. 3. 82 ra 
Bev Gy (wyuara) ob Stvavra vArior Kdony 
épecv) and of honour.--The herald has 
come up from the part by the eastern 
road, and the king 1s coming from the 
same direction. The palace and the gods 
before it look towards the approach, and 
at this moment the faces of the statues 
are full-ht by the level mormng rays. 
They beam (so thinks the man) with 
joy for the sun-like return of the king 
(v §27), as tf, through the naght of Ais ab- 
sence, they had themselves felt tt long to be 
looking seawards and Troywards in vain 
expectation —el mou mwddat tf ever ye dtd 
before (Auratus) For other suggestions 
see Wecklein’s Appendix. The text 
should not be suspected. 

327-528 For our prince 1s returned, 
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revere, and all the deified, them who sent forth the host, I bid 
them now receive it, so much as the spear hath spared. Hail 
royal palace, mansion beloved, and solemn seats, and deities 
eastward looking (and oh, how long ye have looked!); with this 
bright gladness in your eyes welcome fitly the king so long 
away. For_our_nrince is returned, bringing light in darkness 
to impart unto all that are here, even Agamemnon our king, 
But ye must greet him observantly, as is his due, having 
digged Troy out of the earth with the mattock of Zeus the 


Avenger, which hath broken her soi] to dust. 


Her foundations 


cannot be found, or her fixed religious fanes, and all she might 
grow from is perishing out of the ground. So strong compulsion 
hath the elder son of royal Atreus put upon Troy, and happiest 
of mankind he comes home. None hath such claim to requital, 


bringing light in darkness to impart unto 
all that are here; he ts come, Agamemnon 
the king. %ptv, a dative possessive or of 
the person interested (commod:), stands 
for Argos and the Argives generally, but 
also more particularly for the army, whom 
the cfpug specially represents.—Kal rote’ 
drat Kotvév literally ‘(ta be) shared with 
all here also’. The words are joined as 
a ‘proleptic’ predicate with ¢épwr. The 
‘hght’ of the victory has come to the 
army already; now the king is bringing 
it to Argos, that those at home may have 
their share.—vptv (Cod. Farn.) is an ob- 
vious conjecture and may he right, but it 
is not necessary. 

531. katelpyacrar mlSov her ground 
has bee broken up. For the intensive 
xara- cf. xaradtw destroy, ‘loose to its 
atoms’, xardyvuu break to pieces, xaraldw 
burn up, etc 

532. Her foundations are undiscover- 
able and her fixed fabrics of religron, and 
the seed of her is perishing attogether out 
of the ¢arth. Bwpol in the full sense 
(see v. 395) including a/fars but not 
these only. We may bé reminded that 
except the religious buildings, a Greek 
town or fort in the heroic age, and for the 
most part even till the fifth century, con- 
tained little which would not rapidly 


perish of itself. See the remarks of 
Thucydides (1. 10) on an imaginary 
abandonment and decay of Sparta and of 
Athens, where 7d re lept cal rijs xara- 
okevhs Ta é6ddy 1s a prose equivalent for 
Bwyot Kol Oey lipduara, — oméppa... 
x8ovds: lit. ‘and the seed of all the land 
is dying out of it’. omépya is meta- 
phorical, not literal. The plant is Troy 
itself, so destroyed that there is nothing 
to restore.—tamddrrAurat yBovds. Note 
the tense. The metaphorical conception, 
not strictly possible but sufficient for 
poetry, is that of a soil so pulverised that 
there is left in it nothing capable of 
growth, and the vegetable fragments can 
only decay. ‘Seeds’ could not really be 
so destroyed, but an olive-yard or a 
vineyard could. The elaborate devasta- 
tions of these, practised as a method of 
war, has perhaps suggested the image 
—The whole of this passage is closely 
imitated from the account of the destruc- 
tion of Athens by Xerxes (Pers. 811 foll.), 
put by the poet into the mouth of Darius. 
The ghost of the king continues thus, 
rovyap Kaxis Spticavres atx éAdocove 
adexovet, words which lend an ominous 
significance to the herald’s boasts in 


vw. §37—538- 
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tov viv: Idpis yap ovre ouvredys mods 
e€edyerar 76 Spapa tod maGous mheov. 
dprav yap aprayys te Kat Khomis Sixny 


tov puclov 6 ypyapre Kal travddeOpov 


540 


abréyOov’ Sv matp@ov eOpicev Sopov. 
Suda 8 éricay Tpiapidar POapdpria. 


XO. kijpv& ’Ayaiav xalpe Tov ard oTparov. 
KH. xalpw: reOvavar 8 ovk avrepd Geoist. 


541. avrby@ovor. 


537—538- tw viv Ildpts ydp xr. 
By the destruction of Troy Agamemnon 
zs deft the most glorious of men. The 
ominous effect of these lines (see on 
v, §32) is aided by their ambiguity. The 
intention is that Agamemnon, having 
more than avenged his honour upon Troy, 
has ow no rival in the world But it 1s 
so worded as rather to suggest that, since 
Troy has paid in full, it 1s against her 
cruel devastator that the balance of sin 
now lies. For rler8ar is an indecisive 
word, limited conventionally to reward 
or Aonour, but easily reverting to its 
proper sense of payment.—IIdpis yap 
otre f¢. offre IIdps otre. Wecklein 
suggests oddé, 7.2. ob IIdpes ovdé, as in 
Cho. 293, Soph. Parl. 771 ete.—ovvreats 
literally ‘jorned with him in payment’ or 
‘liability to payment’. Troy in receiving 
him adopted his act and has shared his 
punishment See wy. 405-408 The 
metaphor suggests a police-custom, such 
as 1s common in ancient law, by which a 
certain society, as a kinship or the in- 
habitants of a district, 1s held to payment 
iN property or person for crimes of a 
member. 

539. apTayyns Te kal KAomnys of rapine 
as well as theft, t.¢. ‘theft aggravated by 
rapine’, pray} meaning violent robbery 
as contrasted with «Ao, simple stealing 
The aggravation naturally increased the 
penalty and perhaps, under the law or 
custom to which Aeschylus alludes, also 
involved the extension of the responsi- 


bility. —Wecklein notes that according to 
Hom. # 13 626 Paris carned off other 
plunder («t#uara odd) with Helen. 

340. Tod puotov 6 qpapre kTA. ‘he 
has not only lost the reprtsa/’. +3 purioy 
‘what is taken by way of reprisal’, te. 
the stolen thing itself or an equivalent 
and something besides by way of satis- 
faction. This would be the penalty for 
mere theft, For this sense of picioy see 
Soph. Pétl. 958 Gavdr rapéw dais’ bd’ 
Gy épepBbuny gdbvor dévov Be piotay rlow 
rd\as —It was also specialised to ‘that 
which 1s taken as a pledge, évéxupov’, but 
that idea is here irrelevant. 

1. Kal travdddipoy . Bénow ‘but 
hath also muned and razed his own 
father’s house, 1t and the place thereof 
together’. This penalty 1s to be under- 
stood literally and not merely in the 
metaphorical sense that the fine would 
ruin the cuvredeis, the famly of the 
criminal For a heinous act of rapine, 
a barbarous custom might well prescribe 
not only, as a matter of course, the ex- 
tinction of the robber-family, but also the 
actual literal destruction of their house — 
We need not press the parallel to details 
or ask what was the pugioy in the case of 
Troy, whether Helen herself or what else. 
The point 1s simply to palliate the sacn- 
legious barbarities exercised upon Troy 
by a precedent from private law, showing 
that when the cnme 1s egeravated, the 
penalty may be (1) made very severe and 
(2) extended beyond the offender. The 
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not one in the live world. As for Paris and his people, bound 
with him to payment, they cannot boast a balance of damage 
done Sentenced for theft and rapine too, he hath not only 
lost the reprisal, but also hath ruined and razed his very father’s 


house, it and the place thereof together. 


sons of Priam have paid. 
An Elder. 
Herald. 


Two-fold the loss the 


Joy to thee, herald of the coming Achzan host! 


custom cited 1s itself barbarous and anti- 
quated, and the plea would appear to an 
audience of Aeschylus’ day, as the pur- 
pose requires, worthless. It 1s in fact 
self-condemnatory, for the real object of 
the sacnlege committed at Troy was 
apray7 (See vv. 350 foll.).—atrdyOov’ Sv 
or avTéx@ovoy(?). I prefer on the whole 
Blomfield’s reading.—év ‘his own’ 1s 
surely not, as Hermann says, superfluous 
but much to the point —atréy@ova: here 
‘even to the site on which it stood’, 
hterally ‘ground and all’; cf. atrémpeuvos, 
atbréppifos etc.—For abtéx@ovoy Hermann 
makes the subtle defence that the form 
abréxfovos 15 used dehberately in order 
to distinguish this meaning from the 
common avréx$uv indigenous, But the 
poet saw, for instance, no such difficulty in 
GpGov0s rol rnwedious, UV. 477+ 

541, Burda erivay Odyudpria shey Aave 
patd the double of the loss, another analogy 
from the law of theft, but from a more 
humane jurisprudence. The anticlimax 
is noticeable and betrays the weakness 
of the plea.—trway O@dudpria: dudprioy 
seems to occur only here and perhaps in 
Fers. 67y where both reading and inter- 
pretation areuncertain For the rendering 
/oss argues here the occurrence of juapre 
fost yust above.— Another interpretation, 
Tov pucbdy ris duaprias, 15 given by the 
schol. and would resemble ebayyé\a re- 
ward for good tidings (Sidgwick), though 
evayyéa is a regularly formed secondary 
adjective from evdyyehos, so that the 
analogy 1s mperfect.—The herald, who, 
it will be observed, has not addressed 
any one except the gods, stops abruptly 


and remains absorbed in his feelings tll 
one of the elders addresses him. 

543. TOV amd oTpaTOY 7 ¢. TAY oTpa- 
Tevoxevwv. The preposition 1s used in 
the pregnant manner which may be called 
regular in Greek- the description of the 
army itself is coloured by the fact that 
the herald comes from it. 

544. his line is hopeless. ovdxér’ 
dvrep (bh and its scholin) is probably 
conjecture; re@vdvar (for re@vdvat) is a 
figment. —As it is hard to see a reason 
for @eots, we may affirm perhaps (with 
Hermann, Weil) that part of the line 
was yalpw...redvdvat 5’ obx dyrepO, and 
that @eots is merely a patch.—The modern 
restorations seem to asstime that re@vdvar 
olk dvrep@ or obxér’ dyrepS could mean 
f will not refuse to die, But reOvdvat, 
though for some purposes interchangeable 
with @avety, should in this connexion give 
the meaning / will not deny that [ am 
dead. This however 1s not an impossible 
meaning, for the point may turn on the 
use of xatpe (in funerals, epitaphs etc.) as 
an address /o the dead. The poets often 
play with the senses of this word. Thus 
e.g. xalpw; rl xalpw, 7rd reOvdvat 8’ obk 
avrep® (where yalpw is deliberative sub- 
junctive) would mean ‘Ze glad! Thou 
needst not say d¢ glad. Though indeed 
the greeting of the dead suits me well 
enough’, being thus exhausted with past 
nusery and present joy Both the play 
on xaipe and the play on re@vdvar may 
be illustrated from the farewell scene 
between Polyxena, going to her death, 
and Hecuba (Eur Avec. 426 foll.): Pod. 
xaip’ (farewell), & rexooa, xalpe Kac- 


70 


XO. 
KH. 
XO. 
KH. 
XO. 
KH. 
XO. 
KH. 
XO. 
KH. 
XO, 


5$1- dpevds dvacréve. 


épws matpdas THOSE HS o eydpvacer. 
aor evdaxpvew y Supacw xapas dro. 
repmns dp tore Thad eryjBoro vooov. 
Tas Si; SiSaxGeis ToVSe Seamdaw hdyov. 
TOY avTepwvtav iepw TEeTANYLEVOS. 

mobeiy roOotvra TyvdE yhv aTparov héyers. 
ws TOAN’ duavpas ek ppevds c’ avacréveww. 
néev 1d Siadpov ; totr erty orvyos orpara ; 
mada 70 ovyav dappakov BraBys exw. 


lal ’ ¥ , 
Kat TWS ; arovray KOIPANGN ETPELS af eae 


554: 
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545 


55° 


wc viv—ro cov 87—Kal Gavely trohkhy xdpis. 555 


555- oy 


Tupayywy 


gdvipa ré pot. Hec. yxalpovow adddot, 
untpl 6 obx eorw 74de (others may take 
comfort, but not a mother). Pol fp 
(IloAvSwpos) kat Gavotons duua ovyxAnoe 


7) cov = Hee, téOvnn’ Eywye wply Gaveiv 
kax@y Owo See also Eur fel. 186 rots 


mpdynacw tébynea, id Or. 1028 adts dr” 


"Apyelas xepds réOynxa (J have been tor 
tured), This, or something like it, would 
also give 1ts proper sense (/ admit) to ovk 
dyrep —It must not however be taken 
as certain even that dvrep® stands for 
dvrepéw, It may equally stand for dvre- 
paw, signifying to be jealously in love 
with death, ‘jealous of the buried dead’, 
and the reply iather points to something 
of this kind 

545 éytpvacrey Aath tortured thee: 
see P. V. 605 rupl pe préEor 4} xGorl 
Kddupor,., undé mor POovAoys ebyuarwr. 
Gony we woAUrAavor wAdvae yeyuuvaxact, 
and Soph, 7rach 1083 


846. évSaxptav literally ‘weep tnto 
it’, #¢. the earth, The man is still 
kneeling 

547- Then learn that it is a stueet 


anguishing which ye have taken; be- 
cause, as they explain, love sefurmed is 
sweet —repryys predicate —ryo8e vd- 
cov epwros.—tmj Boro. cf. v 825 TH 
rerayévy vocov.—Hermann defends lore, 


taking é78odo as equivalent to a parti- 
ciple (ér7Sora dvres): and it ts charac- 
teristic of Aeschylus to use adjectives 
participially.—jorre (were, irregular form, 
Ahrens), 7Te h. 

549. ‘®erdnypéves. As this line ex- 
plans and continues v. 547, consistency 
would iequire mrexAqyuévo: (Tyrwhitt). 
But according to the practical grammar 
of speech and poetry, as distinguished 
from logical theory, there is no objection 
to the simgular From the singular ge of 
v. §45 the speaker deflects, without any 
reason except the capnice of thought, into 
the plural tere of v 547 and then back 
again to the singular in wv 549. Enther 
might have been used throughout indiffer- 
ently. The re-appearance of the singular 
gives the feeling a more personal turn. 
To change it 1s to stiffen the movement 
of hfe. See also neat note. 

551. ‘Aye, and oft sighed for thee 
from a weary heart’ pevds o” (Bors- 
sonade) 1s preferable technically and in 
sense to Ppevds p’ (Scaliger).—dvacrévey 
to sigh for (cf dvaxadciy) is commonly 
used of the-absent or the dead. Sura 
417 and Eur. Or, 156 ért ue éurvéet, 
Bpaxd 5 avacréve are among the few 
examples in tragedy of an intransitive 
use: in id. Hec. 186 rt pe Svopnpeis., 
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Eld. 
love? 
Her. 
Edd. 
Her. 
Eid. 
Her. 
Eld. 
Her. 


Eld. 
Her. 
of some one? 


Hast thou longed for thy native land with a torturing 


Aye, so that for joy mine eyes weep tears upon it. 
Then learn that ’tis a sweet languishing ye have taken. 
How so? I need a lesson to master thy saying. 

As being struck with a passion not unreturned. 

Argos, thou sayest, pined for her pining soldiers. 

So pined, as oft to sigh for thee from a weary heart. 
Whence this melancholy? Was there yet this distress 
reserved for us that have fought? 

For long past I have used silence to prevent hurt. 

But how so? Wast thou, the kings being away, in fear 


Elid. So much that now, as thou sayest, e’en death were 


grateful. 


tl mor’ dvacréves; the object (ue) is 
continued and the verb means (see the 
context) fo call as 1f dead, —For the inter- 
change of orpardv and ce, see previous 
nate. 

582. Theherald, at first merely puzzled, 
begins to perceive that something is 
wrong. —1dbev,..rrpary; Whence this 
melancholy? Was there yet this in reserve 
to distress us that have fought ?, an excla- 
mation of disappointment, ‘Have we 
come home only to find more trouble 
here?’ For émeiva: ‘to be destined, ap- 
pointed’ see Hesiod, Of. 114 (the subject 
is mankind tn the golden age) wove Geol 
& Efwov axndéa Oupdy éxovres, | rbodw 
Erep te révwy Kal diftos, obdé Tt Betov | 
yijpas éxiw (no miserable old age awaited 
them), alet 6¢@ wédas cal xelpas dpoto | 
Téprovr’ év @Oadtyor xrdA. See also the 
cognate épecrava: in Hom, // 12. 322 
foll. (if to shun war had been to live 
ageless and deathless, it would have been 
well to shun it), vOv 3° tumns yap Kipes 
égeotaaw Pavaroto | uvplar, ds om Fore 
gpuyety Bpordy ov8' dwartEat, | foyer. — 
oriyos (cf v, 563) is a further predicate, 
and upon this rather than upon the verb 
depends orparq.—If this line be taken 


(so MS.) as one sentence, otpary means 
the people, 1.2. the Argives at home, a use 
possible in itself but hard to reconcile 
with this context.—méve Kennedy; see 
further Wecklein, Appendix. 

553. J Aave long ised silence to prevent 
hurt (pappaxor BAdBns like dxos Brvov ia 
v 17), a reply ambiguous between the 
senses ‘Least said 1s soonest mended’, 
and ‘Things have been so with us that 
we dared not even speak’. It thus 
answers, while it avoids, the question 
mbdev 7d Sbogpor ; 

534. Kal mus; Jn what sense? See 
preceding note.—kotpdvwy h, probably 
by conjecture, rupdyywy (f) may have 
sprung from a gloss. 

5358- ‘°So that now, in thine own 
phrase, I would right gladly even die’ (?). 
—16 ody 8} alluding to wv. 5ro—512, and, 
perhaps also to vw. 544 as it originally 
stood.—«s (Scaliger) seems probable. 
The general sense is fairly clear.—Here 
the herald, eager to be rid of a disagree- 
able subject which seems to lead to 
nothing definite, breaks off into a more 
congenial theme. One plain word might 
have saved the hing. But the elders 
cannot make up their minds. 


fe AIZXYAOY 


KH. ed yap wérpaxrat, tadra 8 év ohh@ xpovy. 
Ta pév tus ed héfevey evmETas Exe, 
7a 8 adre Karipwouda: tis Sé wAnY OeGy 


LA > > , ‘ > 7” / 
aTavT ATNUWV TOV bu ALWVOS XPOVoOV ; 


poxbous yap ei héyoust kai Suvcavdias, 


560 


4: / s ¢ ¢ ’ 3 
omapvas apres Kal Kkaxoorpdtous (ri 8 od 
orévovres ov AaydvTes Nuatos pépos ;), 


556—587. This remarkable speech is 
irregular throughout, even extremely tr- 
regular, but not with the irregularity of 
accidental defacement. Its aberrations 
are all such as distinguish popular rhe- 
toric from educated rhetoric, and should 
be compared with the speeches of the 
Nurse in the Choephor: (where see notes). 
We have a man of the people wrought to 
the highest pitch of emotion, pounng out 
in a voice half choked with sobs and tears 
a story which is pathetic just because the 
misery of it 1s vulgar and commonplace. 
We should not expect from him the state- 
liness of Agamemnon or the subtlety of 
Clytaemnestra. 

556. Aye, all is well, well with allow- 
ance for the time, literally ‘but that in a 
long time’. This 1s irregular, but pre- 
cisely analogous to the common use of 
kal tadra ‘and that’,—It gives a better 
point to take these words separately, 
though if they are attached, as usual, to 
the next line the meaning 1s practically 
the same, 

557—559. 4 man must speak well of 
hes fortune, though some of it be not so 
good. Only a god car be without trouble 
all Aes time; literally, ‘Let a man praise 
some things, that they are fortunate, and 
other things, though objectionable’, 2.¢. 
if he gets good, let him take the worse 
with it and call it all good together — 
ed Néfevev, the optative is used as a kind 
of imperative. In the older language 
this is common both in general and in 
particular injunctions, eg Od. 18 r4t rg 
whris more raumay dvhp abeutortos «tn, | 
an’ bye ovyg SOpa ey Exar J would have 


@ man not be lawless, Od. 4 733 dddd 
tls érpnp@s Aodloy xartoere yéporra, etc 
(See Monro, Homerie Grammar, § 299, 
Kuhner, Gr. Gramm uu. § 39 7.) It 
survives in later writers chiefly in maxims, 
such as this, v, 1375, and Anstoph. Vesp. 
143 Epdoc ris qv Exacros eldeln Teyrmy. 
In Pindar Pyth. 10. 21 Beds efn dartpoy 
kéap if must be left to a god to have an 
untroubled heart we have a construction 
somewhat similar, and Pindar may be 
quoting the latter part of the same pro- 
verb, which Aeschylus (ev. 558—s59) 
here turns in his own language.—ei 
Aevev evererés ya’ hiterally ‘say in 
their praise that they are fortunate’; cf. 
v- 452 €b Aéyorres Tov wey ws pdyns LSpis 
(éorly).—e5 edaerds, The assonance of 
eb 1s a favourite with the Attic poets, 
occurnng not only where the word 1s 
repeated in exactly the same sense (ns 
inv §05, and Swfp. 225 eb 7 Exeuper 
€6 re de&do@w), but also where the sense 
1s only imperfectly parallel, as here and 
in Bum 869 5 dpGcav ef wdoyoveay ef 
Ttuwyéeny, and even whee it ts not paral- 
lel at all, as in Soph Zracd. 296 Suws 
5 Meare roto e6 cxorovudvos tapPeiv 
Tov eb xpdocovra uh oparp more.—av 
AéFerev Auratus, 

s60—572. The gist of this long period 
is this, ‘ We have suffered much, but all’s 
well that ends well’. Paraphrased in 
logical form, it might run thus: ‘For 
if I were to reckon all our miseries and 
privations, whether m the ships (560— 
§62), both by might (560—s61) and by 
day (561—562), or on land (563—567), 
where the neighbourhood of the enemy 
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Her. Yes, we have done well every way, well, for the length 


of time, 


A man must speak well of his fortune, though part be 


not so good. Only a god can be without trouble all his time. 
For were I to count our sufferings in bad quarters, the narrow 
and comfortless berths (and in the day-time miserable for want of 


aggravated (563—364) the pains of ex- 
posure to the damps of the ground and 
the air (5§63—567), if I counted up our 
various distresses from extreme cold to 
extreme heat (568—571), [# would make 
a heavy total but] why complain of what 
is past (572)?’ ete. But the hypothetical 
clause loses itself in parentheses and eja- 
culations, starting again more or less in 
its track at v. 568, and the answering 
clause disappears altogether in the abrupt 
transition at uv. 571. 

560. Svravdlas dad quarters for sleep- 
ing; see atAlgfer@ac He divides these 
under the heads of ‘ship-quarters’ and 
‘land-quarters ’, marking this by the anti- 
thesis ra 6’ atte yépay. The ships, drawn 
up on shore and protected by a rampart, 
formed part of the camp. It is of this 
use that he speaks as well as of the 
voyage. 

561. The miseries of the ships are 
again divided into ‘night’ and ‘day’, 
might appearing in xaxoorpwrous (xncom- 
fortable as beds) and day being thrown in 
parenthetically.—raprjgers (?) : apparently 
something like ‘berths’, from wrapijxew to 
pass tuto (?) The mterpretation of the 
scholia mapabpoual (fassages) does not 
seem to suit -the context.—raplfas 
(Wecklein) 1s a better form, 

7. tl 8 od pépos; Two questions 
must be distinguished: (1) the construction 
irrespective of the case of the participles, 
(2) the nominative case. Irrespective of 
the case, if, that 1s, we assume the reading 
orévovras ob daxdvras, there 1s no diffi- 
culty the context supplies both el dé-yorma 
and the pronoun 74s, and the translation 
is ‘while in the day-time we had—every 
pnivvation to lament’. The negatives, as 
Wellauer perceived, are not parallel, nor 
are the partiaples tf ot; stands as 


usual for ray, and the rest of the sentence 
is constructed exactly as if may were 
written. of Aaxdyres 1s literally ‘not 
having got’ z.¢ ‘being without’ as in 
Eur. Andr. 385 Aaxoicd 7’ aPAla Kal wh 
Aaxolca ducruxns KaPlorapar wth what 
ts offered [ must be miserable and without 
it unhappy. For the use of the negative 
term where English would prefer a posi- 
tive (privation) see Demosth 19. 77 BH 
ody, Gy buds obros édtymdrnce wh ddtw 
Slenv Let him not escape puntshment for 
the deceptions practised on you. The ac- 
cusative rf of (2 ¢ wGy) depends not upon 
orévovres bul upon ov Aaxévres. For the 
order of the words see P. V. 601 7l wore 
taicd évétevtas elpdy duaprotcay dv wypo- 
vais; Of what sin didst thou conmet her 
(rl-apaprotoay etpuv) that thou hast re- 
duced her to this misery? Thus zl-ob 
arévovres ov-Naxdvres Stands for mdvrww 
arévoyres aruxtoavres bewailing the pri- 
vation of everything. Doubtless a dis- 
ciphined stylist could not have used so 
uncouth a form of words, but neither 
would he have spoken any one of the 
sentences justly and artistically placed in 
this speech. Lastly in patos pépos the 
accusative is perhaps that of @uratron (like 
Biov in vw. i14t), and the genitive juaros 
4s not partitive but the adjectival genitive 
‘of equivalent’ as in Eur. Afed. 430 dpe- 
tépavy dydpivy ze poipay ‘our (re. the 


‘ female) division [of mankind] and the 


male’. So jywaros pépos is ‘the diurnal 
portion’ of time (wv. 556, 559), and is 
contrasted with vuxrés pépos ‘the nocturnal 
portion’, implied but not expressed in 
what precedes, as ra 5’ adre xépow Is 
contrasted with the unexpressed ra pev 
éy vavely —Mr W. R. Paton (Class. Re- 
view, Vol. Vil. p. 180) citing Plutarch de 
Defectu Oraculorum,p. 414 A, takes rpa- 
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~ , , 
7a 8 abre xépaw (Kal wpoonv mheor orvyos, 
7 / 
evval yap hoav Sniwv pos Teixerw)— 
é& odpavod yap Kamd yqs hetpavar 565 


Spdco. Kareexalov, Eumedov civos 


eoOnpdrwv, Tiévres evOnpov Tpiya— 


lol 3 > td > ie 
Xelpowva ) €t héyou TLS OLWVOKTOVO!L, 


olov mapety’ aeptov ldaia yudv, 


4 Oddros, ebre wdvtos ev peonuBpwats 


579 


9 yd 
Kotrats akvpwv vyvepois evdot TETwY,— 


lal al “A 4 ld : 
rt TAavUTa mevOety Set ; TAPOLK ETAL TOVOS 


s Se val ‘ 6 / 
TAPOLVeTat € TOLOL PeVv TE VN KOTLY 


7 pnmot adOis pnd avacrhvar pede 


(ri rods advahwhévras ev Widy héeyew 


575 


ros pépos as ‘(it 1s) the work (portron) of 
a day’ or ‘a day’s work’, the apodosis to 
«l Aéyouut This seems more than pos- 
sible, but would leave rl ..Aaxovres more 
abrupt than ever; see Mr Paton’s further 
remarks. — There remains the deferred 
question as to the nominative case in the 
participles The English editors mostly 
retain it, Paley adding boldly and truly 
that it is ‘fused without regard to any 
regular construction’’, For a special pur- 
pose, artistic speech follows real speech 
and defies grammatical analysis. It is an 
extreme case of construction ‘according 
to the sense’, The soldiers, as subject 
of the sufferings, are thought in the nom- 
native, if we may so express it, through- 
out: the whole penod, if reduced to 
symmetry, could naturally be turned so 
as to have mmets for the general subject, 
thus; ef Aé-youue boa euoyPoduev Ev re rails 
vavaoly avrAitsuevo, crpwuara éxorres odxX 
tkavd, éwl re rH yp fre Sewdbrepa, ds wpds 
TH wodec oTparomedSevduevor, kTrA. There- 
fore, in the one place in which the soldiers 
are mentioned, the appropriate nominative 
1s putin simply xara adveow, and we hase 
a specimen, perhaps unique, of Greek as 
it was actually talked 

563 td 8’ atre xdpow: supply ef 


A€youu.—kal rpoony relxerty: a paren- 
thesis, such as in a more regular style 
would be expressed by a relative clause, 
‘where there was the additional distress 
of constant danger from the neighbouring 
enemy’. 

565. € ovpavod yap KTA. 
back to ra xéory. 

563—567. Another clause radically 
inaccurate in logic and grammar, though 
perfectly inteliignble. The remark of 
Schneidewin on the masculine 7idévres, 
that it relates in the speaker's mind to 
Su8po (razz), 1s true, but only part of 
the truth: €§ odpavod relates to this same 
buBpor, and so does xarevéxator (arzssled 
down), and the whole sentence, except 
the words xdwa yijs Accuupiat Spdcor. The 
rain 1s from first to last the subject in the 
mind, and the sentence would have run 
regularly thus, é& odpayod yap Susp 
xareWéxatow ard. Lut the words é€ ov- 
parod suggest by antithesis ‘the dew from 
the earth’, which is thereupon thrust in 
interjectionally ; and after this, the subyect 
Su8pa being by the antithesis sufficiently 
given to thought, the sentence proceeds 
without it, literally thus, ‘from the sky 
(and off the earth marsh-dew too) it 
dnzzled down’ etc. In such a fashion 


We go 
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everything), and other miseries by land (and there it was worse, 
our camp being close to the enemy’s wall), how the sky rained, 
and the dews from the marshy ground, ever rotting our garments 
and ‘breeding foul life, upon us: or were one to count the 
winter's cold, made so intolerable by the snows of Ida that the 
birds fell dead, or the heat, when in his noon-day rest the sea 
sank windless and waveless to sleep—but what need to grieve 
for these things? The pain is past; so past for the dead, that 


they care not so much as to rise up any more. 


Ah why should 


we count the number of the slain, when the living suffer by 


mutatis mutandis men frequently speak 
in every language, but do not generally 
write. 

566. tnredov oclvos tcOnpdarwv. The 
rotting of the dress from constant wetting 
is mentioned not so much for itself, as 
for the horrible diseases to which it leads 
and which are specified more particularly 
in the next words. tiéévres Uvérpov 
tpxe putting evil life rey rats oe 
in plain words ‘breeding vermin’, .As in 
Soph. Phz/. 698 (év@npos rots envenomed 
Soot) Evtypos is a poetic equivalent for the 
medical term re@npiapévos (see L. and 
Se. s. vv.), so here it represents the same 
term in another sense (see L. and Se. s. 
wo. Onpibw, twow). The Oplé is the hair 
of the whole body, not merely of the head 
and face.—The interpretation ‘shaggy, 
beast-like’ (1) does not satisfy the forma- 
tion, and (2) 1» here out of place.- The 
man is speaking of real, not fanciful, 
miseries. As to the dignity of tragedy, 
Aeschylus treats it on proper occasions 
with perfect indifference, and lets his 
soldier describe the torments of the 
camp, as his nurse the plagues of the 
nursery (Cho. 753), for what they are, 
without attempting to conceal what it is 
his very purpose to express. 

5368—572 See above on v. 560. 

572. The abruptness of these ex- 
clamations 1s aided by the rhythm, the 
punctuation acting against the caesura. 

473- ‘rote péy: to this irregularly 
answers fir 52...vuKa 7d xépfos, v. 578, 


guast wapolyerar 8° Hyuiy wore wxay 7d 
xépdos. The trouble is over for all, for 
the dead completely, for the living, in 
that they can balance against it their 
triumph. 

574- 70...pédew so that they care, or 
tn the sense that they care, grammatically 
an ‘accusative in apposition to the verbal 
action’ of mapolyerat, That ‘they care 
not’ and that ‘the trouble is over’ are 
two aspects of the same fact. 

375—3577-. Another parenthesis. The 
dead have their gain, and perhaps an 
advantage over the living.—/Vhy should 
we count wp the nuniber of the slain, when 
the living must suffer the persistence of 
Jortune’s cruelty? The two clauses are 
correlative and make up one conception 
between them. In Enghsh we indicate 
such a relation by making one clause 
dependent. The point 1s that the in- 
evitable pain of the living 1s inconsistent 
with the lamenting of the dead or, as it 
is put, with the counting of the number of 
them: and the question zl yp4; protests 
against the unreasonableness of the two 
things taken together.—tvx ns radtyxdrou 
literally ‘from fortune being persistently 
cruel’, gen. absolute. *radcyxébrov has its 
full signification (see L- and Sc. sw). 
Fortune is the harassing disease from 
which we escape by death. The hving 
ddyei, because such is the law of fate; 
the question is why, this being so, we 
should ask ‘how many are dead?’ and 
not rather ‘how many are living to feel?” 
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rov (evra 8 ddyely xpy tuys TadtyKdTOD ; 
kal moddd yalpety ovppopais Kara€id): 
futy 88 roils Aoroicw *Apyelov oTpaTov 
ving To Képdos, mhua 8 obK dvrippére: 


ey\7 , 
as KouTacat THOS EiKds HAtov paet 


580 


Snip Bardcons Kai xPovds morwpevors, 
“Tootny éddvres Sor’ "Apyeiwy ordhos 
fects Kdgupa tradra Tots Kah’ “EdAdda 
Sdpows eraccddevoay apyatoy ydvos”’. 


~ ~ , 
Towra yp KAVovTas evAoyety TOAW 


585 


\ , , 
Kal TOUS OTpaTYyoUs: Kal yapts TiunoeTaL 


Avds 748° éexmpagtaca. 
viKdpevos Adyoimw odK avatvoual. 


XO 


mavt’ éxeis Adyov. 


det yap BE tols yépovow ed pabeiv. 


Sdpos S€ tavra Kai KAvrawjorpe wédew 


59° 


elkds padiora, ody S€ mrovrilew pe. 


590. 


KaAuratwrhoerpa. 


577. To have done with chance is i- 
self, methinks, right acceptable, mwodha 
yalpav ovpdopats, ‘literally ‘to receive 
the dismissal of chance’, o\Ad yalpa 
being the passive corresponding to the 
formula of dismissal ro\hd xaipe or woddd 
xalpew Aéyo [ dismiss, will have no more 
to do with: cf. Suph. O. 7. 596 vdv mac 
xalpw now all wish me zoy. What is said 
there by Prof. Jebb, that ‘the phrase 
has been suggested by yatpé po, but 
refers rather to the meaning than to the 
form of the greeting ’’, is true here also; 
‘to be dismissed fo Aappiness’ is the 
meaning in full.—katagfiue J Aold ac- 
ceptable, ike dtu J do not refuse (Soph. 
O. T. 944), only stronger. It is the 
opposite of dwati® J resect, See Thed. 
654--—kal also: thase who live are happy 
in one way, xalpovet guudopats in one 
sense, but the dead, who roAAd yal- 
pouvst, are happy 4oo.—cvpdopats. The 
interpretation ‘I bid fortune begone’ is 


possible only if we read, with Blomfield, 
cunpopas, and would rather require xeAedoo. 

578. ‘And we that remain, though we 
have suffered more and longer than the 
dead and have not received their com- 
plete discharge, may still rejaice on the 
whole, when we consider the everlasting 
and world-wide glory which redounds to 
our city’ 

580—s587. These lines are difficult and, 
if correct, must have been explained by 
something conventional in the connotation 
of the language. For a discussion of the 
details, see Appendix N.—ds causal, since, 
considering how, as in Thed. 351 Suwtdes 
Se Kawowrrnoves, ds éhmis Es re wixrepov 
rédot wodety.—Kon doa, as the style and 
honours of a person might be announced 
before him —r@Se: for the dative with 
elx6s, which js comparatively rare, cf. 
Eur. Suppl 40 wdvra yap &' dpcdvur 
yuraitl mpdaocew elxds.—rorapdvors, if 
correct, agrees with the dative dir 
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fortune’s persistency? A full release from chance is also, say J, 
something worth. And for us who are left of the Argive host, 
the gain on the balance overweighs the hurt, seeing that yon 
bright sun may proclaim in our honour, winging our fame 
over land and sea, ‘Troy in old time was won by an Argive 
armament: and these are the spoils which, to the glory of the 
gods throughout Hellas, they nailed upon the temples for a 
monumental pride’. Hearing this, men must needs praise Argos 
and them that led her host ; and the grace of Zeus that wrought 


it all shall be paid with thanks. 


And so I have said my say. 


Elda. Defeat in argument I do not deny. To be teachable 


is a thing that ages not with age 


But the household and 


Clytaemnestra, whom this news should most nearly interest, 


must share the gain with me. 


supplied from v. 578 and constructed 
as a dative of ‘the person interested’, 
literally ‘may proclarm for us flying’. 
For the metaphor cf Pind. Wem. 6. 50 
rérarat 6 éml re xObva wal did Oardooas 
Tbe Bvup’ atrav. Here by a bolder 
figure the subject of the fame is said to 
‘fly abroad’ as the fame is spread, a 
stretch of language which may be 1llus- 
trated from Pindar Jsthi. 3. 28 dvopéais 
& écydraicw olxofey grddaicw amrovée’ 
“Hpaxdelacs ‘ by their high feats of valour 
they have reached from home to the ends 
of the world’, 7¢. their renown has gone 
so far (and Theognis 237 gol perv eyo 
mrép Edwxa abv ols ér’ dwelpova mbvrov 
rurhey xal yaw \Wechlein).—Tpolny xrh. 
Offerings from the spoil would be dedh- 
cated in places of religion with inscrip- 
tions, of which the sense is here para- 
phrased, naming the dedicators and the 
occasion. These the sun will proclaim, 
that 15 to say, they will be read with each 
returning day, as those on the palace are 
now legible in the ght of this present 
morning. Thus the name of Argos will 
‘fly over land and sea’ to the end of 
time.—T'polnv ; the archaic (lomc) form 
may be intentional in the language of an 
‘ancient’ inscription. See on 7hed. 259, 
447) 519, 590 —Srjrore (a/iguando) may 


mean either ‘at last’ or ‘formerly’ as 
Paley says. The last seems the better.— 
dpxatoy ydvos literally ‘an ancient pride’, 
the praise 1s worded as it will be spoken 
a long time hereafter.—wdvr’ tyeis Ad yo 
a formula of conclusion, indicating here 
that the thesis ed wémpaxra: (wv. 556) 15 


made out. The elders assent.—See further 
Appendix N, 
588. virwpevos Adyourty, The elo- 


quent proof of the herald that ‘all 1s 
well’ has of course not really touched ré 
béoppor (v. 552), which he does not un- 
derstand; but this is not the moment 
to explain, as Clytaemnestra is seen 
approaching.—The words and context 
require us to refer vexwpevos Adyoow to 
the argument of the herald, not to the 
proof of the victory, though this may also 
be in the speaker’s mind. 

589. ‘The capacity for learning 15 not 
one of the faculties which is Jost with 
age’. ef paGety docrlity (cf etpatys) is 
the subject of 78¢.—rots yépoverty for, as 
we should say 77, the ofd.—7Bn (éorl) Tots 
yépovow (Margoliouth). 

sor. ody 68 mAovrltew end and my 
gain should be shared with them, literally 
‘and it (the tale, radra) ought (elxds) to 
enrich me with them (and not alone)’. 
The emphasis is on ovv and the clause 
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KA. dvwhddvfa pev mda xapas v7, 
67 TAO 6 mparos vixios ayychos Tupos, 
’ id , , > > ld 
dpatwy adhwow “IMov Tt avactacw. 


~ , 
kai tis p? évimrav ere: “ ppuxtwpav Sia 


595 


reobeioa Tpolav viv remopOjcba Soxeis ; 
4 xdpta mpos yuvaikes aiperGar Kéap”. 
Adyous Towovrows TAGYKTOS Ova” ehaivrdpny. 
dpas 8 eOvovy kal yuvaixelw vopy 


ddoduypdv dAdos dhdobe Kara mroduy 


600 


ehackoy edbpnpodvres ev Gedy edpais 
Gunddyov Koydvres edddn Prdya. 


AQ Lal 
KQL VUV 
avaxtos 
9 8 
OTWSs 
omevow 


dl ‘ ‘\ > ~ , 
dpiota tov euov aldotov moow 
madw pordvra Sé€acba (ri yap 


‘ Lal 3 3 ‘ , 
Ta pdoow pev Ti det o Epuoi héyev ; 
6 , 
avTov mavTa TEevropat hoyov. 


605 


hd co 
yuvaikt tovtou déyyos Adiov Spaxelv, 
amo otpateias avdpa odaartos Geod 


mvhas avotfa ;), Tadr amdyyedov Tdocet* 


593. éevirmruy. 


Gor. érbéuw, 


equivalent to mAouritew yh udvov éud— 
There is a certain irony in this language. 
Not knowing the situation, the elders 
suppose that the herald’s news, if wel- 
come to the queen, cannot he altogether 
welcome. 

592- On the situation here, and on 
the queen’s language, see the Introduc- 
tion.— ave édrvia pév. The antithesis to 
this does not follow regularly but is sub- 
stantially given in xal »Bv v. 603. ‘This 
is not the moment either for exultation 
(§92—602) or for further enquiry (603) ’. 

594. “IAlow tr’ dvdoraciy Observe 
that this phrase, thrown in as it were 
carelessly, utterly changes the character 
of the supposed beacon-message. As it 
was represented to the elders above, it 
reported the ‘taking’ but did not and 
could not possibly, under the supposed 


circumstances, report the ‘destruction’ of 
Troy, which had not occurred and, if 
Clytaemnestra spoke honestly (v. 353), 
was not to be expected or desired. But 
it is of vital moment that the herald 
should not catch a glimpse of the sup- 
posed ‘beacon-system’, Nor can he from 
what the queen here says, simple and 
frank though it seems to be. It imphes 
what he must already suppose, that the 
beacon had signalled the arnval of him- 
self and his companions, and this is in 
fact the truth On the other hand the 
fact that the queen refers to the beacon 
is enough to convince the elders that, 
however absurd her notion may be, there 
is no trick in at. 

§95. tes. fe. the elders in ww. 481 
foll, whose language she quotes almost 
verdatim, though she was not then pre- 
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[Enter CLYTAEMNESTRA attended,] 


Clytaemnestra. My joy was uttered some while ago, when 
the first flery messenger came in the night, telling that [ium 
was taken...and destroyed. Then there were some who found 
fault with me, and said, ‘Art thou for a beacon persuaded to 
think that Troy is taken now? How like a woman’s heart to 
fly up so high!’ Thus they argued, proving my error, But for 
all that I would sacrifice; and by womanly ordinance the country- 
folk one and all took up the loud cry of holy gladness, and in 
the sacred temples stilled with feeding incense the fragrant 
flame. : 

And now, for the fuller tale, what need I to take it from 
thee? From the king himself I shall learn it all. Rather, that 
I may bring my revered lord with swift return to my loving 
reception—what light more sweet to the eyes of a wife than this, 
when she opens the gate to her husband, restored by heaven 
safe from war?—take thou back to my lord this message: let 


sent, This however and the armnval of 
the herald have heen reported to her from 
time to time by those in her interest, as 
on the stage would be manifest. Plainly 
she dares not at this crisis lose sight of 
the elders for a moment; noris she un- 
willing to give them a hint that her eye 
is upon them. The hint is not lost, for 
when she retires, their language (v. 620) 
is more guarded and unintelligible than 
ever.—See further the Introduction. 

598. épatydpny: ‘they tried to prove 
me deluded’ is the signification of the 
tense 

600. yuvatkely vopm with the wo- 
man’s ritual.—dddos bddobev one after 
another, masculine (although the éAodvy- 
ués or sacrificial cry was actually uttered 
by women, as the text declares), because 
it is the behaviour of the people, not of 
the women in particular, which 1s in view. 
Cf. Theb, 253 éuav dxotcac’ eb-ypdruy 
fretta od (the maidens of the chorus) 
O\oAv yuo... matdvicov.—** Perhaps she 1s 
keeping up her satire, ‘like women, as 
you would say, the whole city joined in 


the cry’” (Sidgwick)—yuratxetor vdp0r 
(Wecklein) gives a simpler construction. 
—vopo Cf. vdpeoua 7heb. fc. reddy : 
the Argolid, not ‘city’ in the modern 
sense. 

602, Kowmovres quieting, i ¢. piling the 
incense upon it so that it burned unseen 
within the heap, instead of blazing. The 
flame 1s compared to a creature crying 
for food tall it 1s stifled. 


603. td phorow the fuller story.— 
co’ dhol, Both pronouns are emphatic. 
605. Smrws SbacBas chat / may bring 


my revered spouse with swift return unto 
my loving receptron, literally ‘that I may 
hasten the kind receiving of him returned’. 
As often (cf. v. 487, vu. 611, % 970) the 
Greek puts what is principal in the sen- 
tence into the participle, not the verb, and 
it 1s poddvra, not défagGac, which 1s 
mainly affected by crescw.— Not ‘that 
I may hasten to welcome him’; see wv. 
6og—610.—prora with all kindness, the 
superlative of eb A:ndly, belongs to d¢ta- 
cba: ch, Supp. 2235 «b 7 brepper ed Te 
beEdo Pw. 
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qKew Sws TdxtoT epdopiov Toke, 


610 


yovaika morny 8 év Sdpors edpor poddy, 
otavmep obv edeure, Swpdrav Kiva 

ec Odi exeivy, Todeulay rots Siadpoow, 
kal TaN Spoiay mavTa, onpavTypLov 


ovdey Siadbeiparav ev prKer xpdvov. 


615 


ob olda répiw ov8 ériboyov ddarw 

ahdov mpos avdpds paddov 7} yahxot Badds. 
XO. 8’. roWaS 6 Koptros. THs dhyGetas yeuwr, 

ovK aloypos WS ‘yuvaKi yevvaia haxew. 


XO. 


Co) 5 Oo) , , 
auTyn BEV OUVTWS elire pavOdvorti aol 


620 


Topotow éppnvedow evmpeTas Adyov. 
av 8 eine, xnpv§—Mevédewy 8 revGopai— 


610—611. Akev...<tpor. the constric- 
tion varies from the oblique to the direct. 
—ipdopioy réde...yovaika moniy 5¢: 
these are antithetical in meaning though 
not exactly in form. ‘Let him come 
swiftly to find his people loving and his 
wife faithful’ is the sense. It is this 
antithetic emphasis on rod» which justi- 
fies the position of 8¢.—<ipor pokdv: see 
on &. 60§.—mioriy , ofavarep oby EAeure: 
‘faithful to him as he left her’ is the sense 
to the ear, ‘faithful to the revenge which 
she has meditated ever since’ the sense to 
Clytaemnesira’s thought. The ambiguity 
runs all through the following lines, éxelow, 
Tots dbeppocw etc. 

614 orypavriptoy ovbiy Siadbelpa. 
cay having never broken seal at all in 
this long while, ¢e. ‘having guarded his 
property and honour’, or to herself ‘still 
keeping my resolution, as it were a 
covenant’, For the association of the 
word diapGelpw with this secondary sense 
See % 923.—o7nKarTHpcor is properly an 
adjectival form, meaning ‘anything in the 
nature of a seal (ojpuavryp)’. There is no 
reference to literal ‘seals’, Such seals 
would naturally be used in the house 
(Paley cites Eur. Orest. 1108), and natu- 
rally also 1t was guarded by dogs: hence 


the metaphors; but it is not of these 
things that Clytaemnestra 1s thinking or 
speaking: ogpayida rijs rpds rae dvdpa 
ews says the schol. correctly,—Stll 
fearing not to be understo es 
more heap: = chost "6 Ealtr free 
616. These declarations, which are 
full of suspicion and penl, are forced 
upon her by the necessity of the sitna- 
tion. It is an obvious fear that the king 
may know too mnch, or before he reaches 
the fortress may learn too mucli, for Cly- 
taemmnestra’s purpose. She thinks it safer 
therefore to accept the position of one 
accused and to take the line of defying 
slander, in the hope that this may be 
sufficient for the necessary moment. 
616—617. répipiv...dvSpds 7 Anow of 
pleasure or of scandalous address from 
any other man no more than etc. For 
@drts in the sense of speak or converse 
see Soph PAtl. to45 Bapeiay ddrw rivd’ 
ele, id. £2 329, 1213 (L. and Sc. s.z.). 
She 1s so far from sin that she has let no 
man speak to her unbecomingly. oddny 
is parallel to répyw, and both words are 
related in the same way to dAdou mpds 
dvipss.—tmlfroyoy ‘liable to reproach’, cf. 
éxlnoupos, émixlvduvos.—ddris may also be 
taken in the common sense of rumour, 
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him come with all speed to the people that lovél him, come to 
find in his home the wife faithful. even such as he left her, a very 


house-dog, loyal to one, and an enemy_towhis.tocs ;_ aye,and in 
all else unchanged, having never broken seal_at_all in this long 


' while. 


A Conspirator. 


1 know of pleasure or scandalous address trom any 
other no more than of dyeing bronze. 


[Exit. 


Self-praise like this, filled full with its truth, 


it doth not misbeseem a noble wife to sound. 


An Elder. 
interpretation thou readest it. 


What she hath said looks well, if by their plain 


But herald, say thou—I would know of Menelaus, our well- 


report, with the translation ‘scandal 
arising from’ t.e. ‘connected with’ an- 
other; but this does not so well satisfy 
wpés and the form of the sentence The 
hint given to the ear by the parallelism 
of réppw ob6é ..d4rw would sufficiently 
explain an exceptional use of the word. 

617. xadrxol Padds aipping, ze. 
dyang, of bronze, an unknown mystery. 
Probably the expression referred to 
some artistic secret (Blomfield). Others 
suppose it to mean merely ‘an impossi- 
bility’. The sinister suggestiyeness which 
it takes from metaphors such as &éBawas 
Eyyos thou hast dipped thy sword Soph 
Ai. 95, youn & ahayaior Bdvaca Lidos 
P V, 889, has possibly influenced the 
poet (Wellauer) but must not be pressed. 
Between fig@os and yahxés there is for 
this purpose a wide difference. —Here 
Clytaemnestra, having so far as possible 
secured the stlence of the elders and the 
prompt departure of the herald, retires as 
if to make her preparauons. 

618—621. Here again (see v. 363) is 
a passage defying arrangement or expla- 
nation with the traditional list of dramatis 
personae, The MS. gives wv. 618—1g9 to 
the herald, Hermann transfers them to 
Clytaemnestra ‘Whichever be adopted, 
it 18 1mpossible to give any legitimate 
sense to éppnvedory in v. 621. Where 
are the commentators on the queen’s 
address, the zterpreters of it, to whom 


V. &. A. 


the elders refer? The épunvets are the 
speakers of vv. 618—19, who eke out 
the queen’s suspicious exculpation with 
an approving comment which it very 
much needs. In fact the Second Chorus, 
supporting their spokesman, here act a 
part precisely similar to that in wv. 363 
foll. They play to the character which 
the queen assumes. The elders confine 
themselves to the dry remark that with 
this interpretation the herald no doubt 
comprehends.—rovdeSe (dv): ‘when it 
js like this’, ze. ‘being the natural 
overflow of genuine feeling’. Self-praise 
is unseemly in itself; that a wife should 
praise herself in the language of Clytae- 
mnestra 1s suspicious jn atself; but as she 
did so (evidently) only under the over- 
powering desire to assure the king of her 
devotion, it is not pnseemly or suspicious 
in her.—otrws as she has —pavOdvovtr 

ebrrpen os specrously tf you wiuderstand 
what has been said by ther clear inter- 
pretation, co. depends on evmperds, 
épunvetory (instrumental) on payOdvovrt. 
—Sce on this passage Headlam, Class, 
Rev. XV. 242 

622. ot 8’ elwé, kipvé. They detain 
him, as he turnsto go. He 1s unwilling 
to be questioned, having only bad news 
to tell. Seeing this, they add hastily 
‘But I would know about Jferelans’, and 
then more pressingly ‘just (ye) whether 
he is with you’. 


6 
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el vootuysds ye Kal cerwopevos mah 
ca ~ ~ 4 id 
née ody tpiv, rHao8e ys pidov Kparos. 


KH. otk éo@ dros dé€arpe ta Wevdq Kaha 625 
és rov Toddy dito Kaprotaba xpdvor. 
XO. was S97 dv eimdy Kedva rahnOy TdxOIS; 
ayicbévra & otk evxpuTta ylyverat Tabe. 
KH. dvyp adavtos && “Axaukov otparo, 
avtos TE Kal TO TAotov. ov evdy Ey. 630 
XO. f’. rérepov avaxGeis eugdavas e€ “INov, 
4h xetpa, Kowdr axOos, nptace oTpatod ; 
KH. éxupoas wate toférns akpos oKo70v- 
paxpov S€ mya cuvTdpas edypiow. 
XO, mérepa yap abtod Cavtos 4 teAvyKOTOS 635 
datis mpos adhov vautidwy éxdylero ; 
KH. ov oldev ovdeis dor’ drayyeiiar Topas, 
mv tod tpépovros “HXlov yovds dicuw. * 
XO. mds yap héyers Xel@va vauTiK@ oTpaT@e 
ed@ety tekeurnjoat te Satpovwr KdTw ; 640 
KH. evdnpov tuap od mpére Kakayyéedo 
ydcon piaives ywpis 7) Tir Oedv. 
orav & amevkta myipar’ ayyedos mode 
OTVYVG TpocdT@e TTwTipov aTpaTod dép7, 
627. TUxNS. 629 «9 dnp. 
625. ‘I could not tell false tidings tative expresses the remoteness, not as 


to seem fair’, kadd being predicative.— 
Aap ‘remote deliberative optative’, a 
variation from the dehberative subjunc- 
tive found in interrogative sentences both 
direct, as Ar, Flt 438 wo? mis piryo; 
and indirect, as this and Eur. Adc. g2 
gor’ oly brws “Adxnoris els yhpas pddot ; 
‘The difficulty is, not why dv is omitted, 
for the sentences are not conditional, but 
why the remote form (optative) is used 
instead of the primary form (subjunctive) 
when the sentences are all of a primary 
character. The answer is that the op- 


usual of pastuess, but of possibility: the 
instinct is to express by the optative 
something more out of the question 
the subyunctive would have expressed. 
Thus in Ar. Plat 438 wot gbyp would 
be in ordinary circumstances the expres- 
sion: ..but géyo., the MS. reading, . is 
the exclamation of supreme terror, treating 
escape as in the last degree unlikely” 
(Sidgwick). 

626. KaprrodeGas, literally ‘so as for 
them to enjoy it’. He would spare them 
pain, if the truth could be long concealed. 
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loved king,—this only, whether he hath returned safe and will 


arrive with you. 
Fler. 


It were impossible, if I told a false tale fair, that unto 


long time your love should enjoy it still! 


Eld. Oh, that thy true tale might be happily told! 


IGE 


not easy to hide, when good and true are parted. 
Her. The prince is gone from the Achzan host, himself and 


his ship also, It is the truth. 
A Conspirator. 


Did he put forth in your sight from Ilium? 


Or was he snatched from the rest by a storm which fell upon 


all? 


Her. Thou hast, like a master bowman, hit the mark, and 
put a length of trouble in a brief phrase. 


Eld, What then of the prince? 


Did the general rumour of 


the voyagers declare him living or dead? 

Her. None can tell that for certain, save one only, the Sun 
that sustaineth life over all the earth. 

Eld. And what from first to last was the story of the storm, 
thus sent on the fleet by angry gods? 

Her. A day sacred to joy should not be fouled by the tongue 


of evil tidings. 


Religion sunders the two. 


When one with sad 


countenance brings to a people heavy tidings of an army fallen, 


627. Tbexows Porson, ‘Would that 
thou couldst speak truth to be good!’ 
1.¢, ‘would that thy news could be both 
pleasing and true!’ The form of ex- 
pression imitates (Klausen, Kennedy) that 
of the herald’s speech preceding.—dv 
ardy tixos properly ‘be so happy as 
to speak’. 

629. &vip Hermann. 

631—632. Best assigned to the speaker 
of w.618—619 The herald is surprised, 
as well he may be, at the rapidity with 
which the questioner, out of all the possi- 
bilities, lights upon the exact truth. But 
in truth this questioner has the same 
knowledge of the facts which Clytae- 
muestra exhibits before the Herald’s arnval 
(vv. 380 foll), and his question 1s put 
merely in the hope of cutting the dangerous 
conversation short.—tpdavas visibly, tue. 


so that it was known when he went, as 
contrasted with the sJercerved disappear- 
ance in a storm. 

635. atrod Menelaus himself, as op- 
posed to the dddo. They suppose that 
something may have been heard of 
Menelaus’ ship, and ask what was the 
latest news of the prisrce. 

638. tei in the full sense of the 
word (87: pvera) ‘all that groweth on 
earth,’ #¢. all life. 

640. Satpdsvev: the gods of Troy pre- 
sumably; see 7 350 

642. xXupls m Tiny Seay she functions 
belong to different gods, literally ‘the 
religious province (ru Pedy) 1s distinct 
in the two cases’, the one belonging to 
joyous or friendly gods, the other to 
gloomy or adverse gods. Not ‘the 
worship of the gods 1s to be kept dis- 
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moddovs 8é toddGv eEayiobvras Sdpwv 
dv8pas Sump padoruys, Thy “Apys Perel, 
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5 7 
curnpiov §€ mpaypdarwy evayyedov 
HKovTa mpos xalpovoay everTot TOAW— 
al al , ig 
TOS Kedva TOls KaKolot cuppi~w héywr 
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655 


mup Kal Odd\acoa, Kal 7a TioT ederEarny 
- ld 
pbeipovte tov SvaTHvoy ‘Apyelwy oTparor, 
ev vuxti, Svoxipavta 8 dpdpe Kakd. 
n bd X 2 / , x 
vavs yap mpos ahdAyjdAnot OppKiat roar 
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NpEtKov’ Gt de KEPOTUTOULEVAL Bia 


649. 


660 


recaypevwy, 


tinct from bad news’. Both functions 
are tial Bedy, but of different Geol and 
not to be confounded. 

645. €Axos-..troAAovs accusatiyes in 
apposition to riuara.—mérev...7d Sypiov 
the regular anuthesis (fa rd Kad’ Exagrov 
is replaced by an equivalent.—€Akos .. 
awuxeiv a blow to be met or to sustain.— 
modAots éayoGlyras ‘the taking of 
many a victim’; for the participial con- 
struction see 7Aed. 611 yumrwhév Sdpu and 
note there 

647. dvdpas ‘men’ ze. men singly as 
opposed to ré\s. Cf, the opposition of 
dvdpes, .dvip in Thed. 584—599, 

1b, Simdq pdorey.' two-pointed prong’: 
see on Zed. 595 (and Dr Leaf on Hom. 
fl. 23. 387). The epithet d!\oyxos shows 
that wderé is not a whip. In Zhed. Je. 
it 1s a prong used for the killing of fish or 
game taken in a net. Here the expres- 
sion ékayiabévras (taken ont as consic ated 
offerings) suggests rather an instrument for 


taking from a victim or sacrifice the parts 
reserved for the gods or persons privileged, 
such as the fleshhook of three teath men- 
tioned in t Samuel n. 13. The metaphor 
is the more likely, as Ares is a ‘man- 
eating’ god (roérw yap “Apys Bécxerat, 
gpory Bpordy Theb. 230, and see zaf. 
v. 15tr) and 1s said to have been wor: 
shipped with human sacrifice down to 
recorded times ; Porphyry, De Adstinentia 
22. 55 éwel cal Aaxedaiuorlous gnoly 6 
"Amwoddddwpos 7G “Ape Ovew dvOpwrov 
(reference supplied by Mr H. B. Smith). 

649 rowvSe pdy row he sided who 
etc.; the sentence drav épy is resumed. 
In pé roo the particles have each their 
distinct forces: yéy answers to dé in 
v. 6513 Toe of course.—rypdrwv con- 
structed with cecaypuévoy as signifying 
‘fulness’ —oerayptvey Schutz, cecay- 
kévew ‘heaped’ or ‘packed upon him! is 
possible, but the other better. 

650. rév8e, either (r) ‘such an dyye- 


vy 
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the state wounded with one great national grief, and many a 
home robbed of its single victim by Ares’ fork, his weapon 
beloved, two-headed, horrible, red in both prongs with blood ; 
he that beareth such a pack of woe may well say a hymn to 
Those who punish. But when one cometh with tidings of 
deliverance to a folk rejoicing in happiness—how shall I mingle 
this good with that ill, with tale of the storm, at which our 


national gods must needs be displeased ? 


A conspiracy there was between two 


that had been utter 


foes, between fire and sea, and for pledge and proof of their 


league they destroyed the hapless men of Argos. 


In darkness 


it was done, which swelled the agony to its height, for the ships 
were dashed one against another by Thracian winds, till butting 


dos’ a resumptive pronoun. ‘Aé, the 
messenger of disaster, may naturally say 
a triumph-song fo the Erinyes’, the agents 
of punishment, but the messenger of good 
owes his duty elsewhere: or (2) with 
matava, but as the statement is general, 
the pronoun, so construed, seems out of 
place. 

653. He turns abruptly from the gene- 
ral case to himself as an instance of it.— 
How can I mix good utth bad, with a tale 
of the storm, which cannot but displease 
our nation’s gods?—Axoroy otk aprye- 
tov Seots, literally ‘a thing not unpro- 
voking to the gods of the Achacans’: the 
emphasis on "Axoiwy being given by 
position. ob dprveroy (neuter) is an 
accusative in apposition to the verbal 
action (rd rdy xenndva Adyew). Beois: 
dative of the person whose judgment or 
view is in question.—The present hour of 
triumph is properly deyoted to the gods of 
Argos: \o narrate now a disaster inflicted 
by powers hostile to Argos and to them 
(v. 640) 1s as it were to interrupt their 
service (77 642—650) and nsk their dis- 
pleasure. Prof Tucker (C/ass Rev. V11, 
Pp» 341) defends the text nearly in the same 
way. Difficulty has arisen from taking 
dunmrov as masculine. The reading of 
Dobree ’Axacois odk duherov Pedr, com- 


monly adopted, 1s not satisfactory: dewy 
can be explained as an extension of this 
primitive use with negative adjectives , see 
ov Emammov wupds (7. 323); but (1) the 
dative 'Axatofs, and (2) the stress on 
*Axacois are questionable, 

655—657. See Appendix O. 

635. Imitated by Milton Par. Reg iv. 
412 ‘Water with fire in rum reconciled’. 
(Paley.) 

658. Ln darkness, which swelled the 
agony to ws herght, literally ‘in darkness, 
aud terribly swollen was raised the dis- 
tress’. Night aggravated the situation ; 
the ships could not then be kept clear of 
each other and soon became unmanage- 
able. This verse well illustrates the 
pregnant use of words in poetry, Svoxv- 
pavta is formed from the transitive 
kupalyw, meaning properly make to swell, 
from xiua, originally ‘hat which ws preg: 
nant, then anything swollen, then 
specially a wave. All the meanings here 
merge in a tnple suggestion of zcrease, 
labour, and tempest. 

659 dAAnAqor 
for add\pdratce. 

660. KeporuTovpevat: moindévos: the 
comparison is to a herd of cattle driven 
wild and scattered by a storm. 


irregular archaism 
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670 


pyr’ éfoxethar mpds Kpataikewy xOdva, 


éreita 8 “AtOnv rovriov tmepevydres, 


4 
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€Bouxodotpev ppovtiaw véov maGos, 
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670. 


661. ‘Under the storm of the hurncane 
and by the beating rain of the surge’. vv 
instrumental The line may be vartous- 
ly taken without difference, but this way 
(Sidgwick, Wecklein) is the simplest.— 
SpBpos rat belongs rather to the meta- 
phor of the herd than to the ships. 

662. rowptvos orpdBy lashed round by 
theircrueldriver. orpéBy : aunique word, 
literally, it would seem, meaning spis 
oTpoBéw 1s fo spin. roipévos. the storm 
itself in a new metaphorical aspect. 

664—665 dyodv: a last glimpse of 
the metaphor from the herd; the sea is 
the plain or field which in the morning is 
seen to have broken out in flowers after 
the rain. vekpots épemlwy: ‘with dead 


680 


Spyw. 


things, Achaean men and wreckage of 
ships’. The gemtives define vexpots. For 
the style of Aeschylus, it does not seem 
unnatural to suggest poetically that ships 
as well as men were ‘dead’ —vaurcxols r' 
épecrfocs Auratus, but the corruption 1s 
not easily explained. 

666 oxddos: the stnpped vessel was 
@ hull entire but no more, 

667. ‘“Stole us away or begged us off 
from destruction: a bold but quite charac- 
teristic phrase, requiring no emendation”’. 
Sidgwick, 

669. Fortine, to save us, was pleased to 
ride on board her @éXovera: their mira- 
culous escape must be put down to the 
caprice of fate.—The objection to this is, 
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violently beneath the storm of the hurricane and the beating 
rain of the surge they fled away and away, lashed round by 
their cruel driver. And when the bright dawn rose, we saw on 
the A®gean, thick as flowers, the wrecks of men and of ships. 
As for ourselves and our ship, yet whole in hull, we were stolen 
away or, may be, were begged off by some one more than 
human, who took her helm. Fortune, to save us, was pleased to 
ride aboard of her, and keep her alike from taking in the surging 
water between her planks and from running upon rocks. So 
having escaped a watery grave, there in the white day, scarce 
sure of our good fortune, we brooded melancholy upon our 
altered case, our host undone and utterly breaking to pieces. 
And at this moment if any of them is living and draws breath, 
they are doubtless speaking of us as lost, while we imagine the 


same case for them. But let us hope the best. 
For Menelaus then, be it first supposed and soonest, that 


that vaty should rather be supplied than 
expressed. — vavorohofc’ (Casaubon) 1s 
good, but hazardous, and @édovea is in 
itself effective. 

670 So that she took not in the surging 
water between her planks. tv app@ (Weck- 
lein) literally ‘at a joining’. This bnilhant 
suggestion may be accepted provisionally. 
It makes good sense, and without some- 
thing of the kind ktparos {dAnv éxew 15 
incomplete The rarity of apués and the 
familiarity of Spyos account for the error 
—étv Spyy, 1n the roads, at mooring, seems 
unintelligible Can it be conceived that 
in the circumstances described the vessel 
should be moored at all? The two ob- 
vious dangers were springing a leah and 
Tunning upon island or rock.—®xetv fo 
take, get; see on Vv 724 —ev ohu@ KU- 
patos (G. F. Abbott, Class. Rev X111. 401, 
citing oiduaros odKof Ap. Ithod. 1. 1167). 
But 1s f4Anv éxew by itself intelligible ? 

674- ¢BovkoAodpev literally ‘ramina- 
ted’, 2¢ brooded on. 


73- omoSoupévou: a strong word 


from popular language. See on 7heb. 
794+ 
676. «tl rig fotiv éprvdwy ‘if any is in 


being and draws breath’.—For éor: cf. 
the phrases obxér’ are he is no more, he ts 
deal, Geol alév édvres ‘gods that live for 
ever’ etc —éorivy éurvéwy, My., gas? “1s 
breathing, is alive.’ For other conjectures 
see \Wecklein’s Appendix 

679. Mevédewv ydp obv As for Mene- 
laus ther. yop otv marks that the nar- 
rative has now been brought to the point 
at which the question which drew 1t 
(v. 622) can be fully answered. 

680. mpatov, podeiv be Ww first and 
soonest supposed that he got home. mpoo- 
8éxa: mpocdoxay and édmlfew, hhe the 
English expect, are used in reference not 
only to the future, but also, with the 
sense suppose, ta the present and past, 
and in that sense take the same tense in 
the sequent infinitive as other verbs of 
thinking For examples see L. and Se. 
5 uu.—ponety that he arrived, t.e. that his 
ship, hike that of Agamemnon, got home, 
that he reached the Peloponnese after 
the storm, only, being carried to a greater 
distance, at some other part of the coast. 
He would make for the nearest accessible 
point, not necessarily for Argos. It is 
natural that this not improbable and con- 
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(ax Tis Ovtw ovy dpGpev mpovot- 


alo! TOU TETPw_Eevou 


y\Gocav & TUXG Vvepwn ;) 690 
tav SopiyauBpov apyduvei- 

ny & “Edevay ; évet mperovtTws 

éhévas, €havdpos, éd€mToars, 


2 lel c ca 
ék Tov aBpotipwr 


TpoKahuppatuv €rdevoe 695 
Ceptpou yiyavros avpa, 

mohvavSpot Te pepdomdes Kuva- 

yot kar’ tyvos mharav dpavror 


682. Kal terra. 686. wyrduater. 


689. as. 698. xddrar. 


soling supposition should be entertained, 
till it 1s disproved.—Not ‘expect him to 
return’ or ‘that he will return’. This 
sense of the aorist, if it be possible in 


' itself, 1s inadmissible here. The suppo- 


sition put forward in uv. 680 is manifestly 
something distinguished from éAmls res 
Htew in v, 684. ? 

681. el 8' ov and, supposing the 
contrary (obdv), std? if, supposing, that 1s, 
he has not got n—tis toropet any ray 
of the sun ts discovering jim. Again here 
the language 1s coloured by a natural 
suggestion of the morning hour. 

682. yAwpdy te kal BAérovta. dvri 
tod ¢Svra Hesychius, whence Toup re- 
stored it here. It is not certain that the 
gloss relates to this passage, but it 1s 
highly probable, and the mprovement is 
great —pnxavaig Aids: join with jtew. 


683  yévos: his offspring, the family 
of the Atndae, descended from him.— 
otrw BéXoyros . ‘whose will it sever 1s’, 
t ¢, ‘who may be presumed not to will’. 

684. avrdv emphatic; ‘for hun, if for 
any, there 1s a hope’ 

685. Theis is all that J can tell you for 
Jact, literally ‘so fur you may know that 
you have been told the facts’ —Exit the 
Herald. For the situation see the Intro- 
duction 

686. wydpatey ‘proposed to name’, 
‘suggested the naming’.—The Ms_ has 
the aorist, in the Donc form dydpotey 
The tense is more suitable, but the forms 
in -fw, -f4 are not commonly used in 
tragic chorus. We are perhaps not in a 
Position to determine what subtleties of 
literary association might guide a poet in 
the use of such a composite and artificial 
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he got home. And at worst, if anywhere the sun’s ray is 
discovering him, Zeus, we may hope, who cannot mean to 
destroy his offspring quite, will contrive to bring him alive and 
well to his home again. So much is all I can warrant you for 
fact. eet 

he Elders. \Nho can have given that name, so to the very 
letter true? Was it some unseen power, who by foreknowledge 
of fate guided his tongue aright, that named the woman wooed 
with battle and spear by the name of Helen? She proved her 
name indeed upon ships and men and peoples, when from the 
delicate veils of her costly bower she passed over sea, before 
the gale of the felon West, and after her a great hunt of shielded 
soldiers, following by the vanished track of the oar a quarry 


language, see v. 1508. The Doric form 
would here prepare the way for éAévas 
v. 693, and the whole art of interpreting 
évéuara seems to have been in its origin 
Sicihan; see Fournal of Philology 1X. 
p- 197. But it is lhely that wrduakey 1s 
an error, in v. 430 the reading of f 1s 
‘apparently yeutiwy’, and see v. 776. 

687. &8 ts ro wav eryripws ‘with 
such entire and literal truth’, On ér7- 
riyws and its etymological associations 
seethe Seven ete , Appendix II.—ts 13 may, 
or és tomdy +.¢, ‘with such literal truth 
in respect of his divination’? For the 
reasons in favour of es rorav see Appen- 
dix E and the Yournal of Philology 1x. 
pp. 128—141. The traditional] reading is 
admissible —Mr Sidgwick objects that 
the word rord dination, meaning not 
‘prophecy’ but ‘conjecture’ as opposed 
to ‘knowledge’, is here unsuitable. But 
I submit that what was supposed to be 
‘divined’ by the wdy7es at the naming of 
a child was its yet undeveloped character 
(dvors, see the article cited), and that this 
was ‘divined’ or ‘conjectured’. 

688 pn -; Can wt have been etc.— 
Tis Sytiva, studiously vague, ‘an unknown 
some one’, 

690 by rixa aright, ‘so as to Av the 
mark’, literally ‘zt# hit’, or ‘wth right- 
ness’, éy indicating circumstance. The 
phrase 1s very probably technical. 


692. ‘EXévav predicate with drdua- 
fev: rav doplyayBpov dudivetx# re is sub- 
stantival 

693- éAévas destroyer (see édeiv, al- 
péw) of shes, a Doric form from éhévass, 
as MevéAas from MevédaFs A/enelaus (re- 
tained by Salmasius, Enger and Sidg- 
wick). Here the use of the exceptional 
form could hardly be avoided, if the 
point was to be made at all. Whth the 
Attic éAdvavs (Blomfield), which does not 
suggest the accusative éAévav, the coin- 
cidence disappears 

694. tov those, as if they were famous, 
as in legend they probably were.—dBpo- 
thiwv delicate-costly, aBpisy cal riptov. 

695. &k mpokahuppdrwy .....frdevcev 
she left her curtained bower to sail the sea, 
imitated by Euripides, speaking of Medea 
flying with Jason (Alef 431), éx wer otxwy 
€rhevoas thou didst quit for the sea thy 
father's house.—For mheica to take to 
sea cf. Eur. Hee. 1205 rretoavres abdts. 

696. ylyavros: implying not merely 
strength, but fierce, uncontrolled strength, 
the ylyavres being characteristically re- 
dels against the divine law. In fact the 
wind itself typrfies the wild and monstrous 
passion. 

698. mwAatay Heath, the better ac- 
centuation, rm ¢he oars’ unseen track.— 
Supply ér\evcar. 
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mohvOpnvov péya Tov oréver, KuKAr- 

cKovea Iidpw tov aivddexrpor, 

aapmpoo? 1 mohvOpnvov 715 


aiav audit wokvray 


pédeov aly’ avathaca. 


704, drluws tv’. 715 


rapmpoc8y. 716. awoXlrav. 


699 Kecavtav of them who had 
put i or reached land, ¢.¢. Paris and his 
company —Zipsevros, alparderaay 
the banks of Simots, whose woods must be 
wasted by ther bloody fray, literally ‘be- 
cause of’ it afwbiAAovs a ‘proleptic’ 
epithet descmbing the result of the hunt, 
means literally ‘with leafage broken’ and 
is formed from the stem of dyriva. For 
the sense of the verb sec //, 12, 146 dypo- 
Tépost oveoow eoxdre, TH 7’ ev Specow | 
avdpwy ye Kuvdy déxarar Kodocuprdy 
lévra, | Soxud +’ dlacovre meple opiow 
dyvurovy tdyv, which passage or others 
like it Aeschylus probably had in his 
soind. In the metaphor Pans ts the wild 
beast and Helen his spoil; the avenging 
Greeks are the huntsmen, who track 
their prey to the law (Troy), the war 1s 
the fight which, as in Homer's picture, 


there ensues, and which devastates the 
surrounding wood or, without metaphor, 
causes the destruction and razing of Troy. 
—detipidrous (/eafy) 1s the conjecture of 
Trichmnius (Cod. Farn.). If this be adopted, 
it is better (since defipUAAous 8’ Ep alua- 
réeccar ‘whose forests will grow because 
of the bloody fray’ is hardly sense) to 
joun & €xv with the main yerb; the 
pursuers come ‘prompted by a bloody 
feud’ But there is no ground for change. 
—The antistrophe (v. 716) gives no 
evidence between d&@udAous and defigud- 
Aovs, for it does not correspond exactly 
to either, and see further Appendix II. 

702. kySos dpbadyupov: a marriage or 
bride deserving the name in its other 
sense of sorrow. Cf the play on xjdoua 
—xndeorys in Thed 126 —'Trlp depends 
on «dos in the second sense. 
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landed on Simois’ banks, whose woods must be wasted by 
their bloody fray. 

A bride? A sorrowful bride she was to Ilium, pursued by 
sure-remembering wrath, destined one day to avenge the dis- 
honour of the board, and of Zeus the sanctifier of the feast, 
upon those that gave expressive honour to that bridal music, 
the marriage-hymn of the groomsmen, their vantage of an hour, 
The aged city of Priam hath learnt an altered song, a burden 
surely of loud lamentation, and finds for the wedded Paris an evil 
name; for burdened with lamentation have been all her weary 


days till this for the miserable slaughter of her people. 


jos ‘dace chased, an echo of the 
metaphor of the hunt (?).—rvurev Head- 
lam (Class. Rev. x1v, 116) with ép@dvo- 
mov, accomplished the meaning of the name 
citing Soph. Ant 1178 Todmos ws dp’ 
opPdy qrucas etc.—tpamélas dt{poory xal 
Euv. Avds- the offence of Paris against the 
laws of hospitality (v. 374). But by the 
reference to the ‘table’ and the descrip- 
tion of Zeus as tuvécrios (‘of the shared 
feast’) for the more precise f¢vos, the 
speakers involuntarily touch another and 
ominous memory, the ‘outraged table’ 
of Atreus and his brother. See on 
vv. 136 foll., 1601.—dtlpwow Canter. 

7O7. Tparcopéva fo avenge, with ac- 
cusatives of the offenders ({zobs) tlovras 
and the crime d7luwour, literally ‘exact- 
ing it of them’.—7d (éxetvo) ¢hat. 

708, ixdarus. éckpdgPa: means ‘to 
speak out, articulate’, Hom. Od. 10. 246 
obbé 1. éxpdoba Stvaro Enos léyevds wep, 
16. 13. 308 pydé rw expdaba . dd\drAa otwry 
méaxew Gdyea woddd. Accordingly ék- 
arws should mean expressively (rather 
than /oudly, Paley). According to legend, 
the alternative name of Pans, ’Adétavdpos 
(repelling the husband), was bestowed 
upon him for the rape (see Eur. fr. 65 
Dindorf). From what follows (» 713) it 
is hkely that éxpdvws refers to this; the 
Trojans found a significant expression for 
their admiration of the robber’s feat. — 
rlovras (impf. tense) did honour to tf, 


z.é. celebrated it with zeal (cf. madva 
eripa v. 258, Wecklein). 

709. éarépperrev fed/ fo them, mclined 
to them as a scale, which now is turned 
the other way.—yapPpotcw delSev ‘to 
sing as kinsmen of the groom’. 

713. modpyvoy predicate with oré* 
vet, Supply airér, ze 7bv Dyusov,—péya, 
or pera (Schneidewin), #2. meraoréver, 
‘chants with repentant change '?—x.KAn- 
rkovea alvokextpoy: finding for Pans 
names very different from the tnumphant 
*AddEavopos (see on v, 708), In choosing 
the contrasted name alvéAexrpos Aeschylus 
is guided perhaps by a certain similanty, 
with transposition of sounds, to ’AAéfar- 
Spas. 

713—717. For full of lamentation have 
been all her weary days ittl now for the 
miserable slaughter of her people, lite- 
rally ‘she who sustained all-before a life 
full of lamentation for’ ete —mdpmpoc@’ 
4 Blomfield: wodtréy Auratus This 
sentence takes up the word zro\v@pyvov 
from v. 713, echoing and explaming it 
after Aeschylus’ manner.—mapmpoode 
alaya .dvatkaoa The adverb, though 
joined in construction with the verb dra- 
TAdoa, quahfies in effect the substantive 
aléva. For the ‘Jonic’ 9 see wv. 428, 
1104 etc.—alpa: so abrddeApory alua the 
slaying of a brother, Theb 705, and see 
L. and Sc vs. uv. alua —The difficulties 
found m this passage anse from the hypo- 
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734: 


718—19 
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thesis of syllabic correspondence between 
strophe and anttstrophe. Apart from 
metre the readings (not changes) of 
Blomfield and Auratus are satisfactory 
As to the metre see Appendix IL. 

718. A¢ovros lviv Conington. 

719. dyddakroy (dvr), the dam being 
killed by the huntsmen who took the 
whelp—Dr Wecklein reads dyddaxra 
Bobras (see below) dvhp giroudorwr, 
translating dydAaxra gidonatrav by ‘as 
Joster-brother of thessucklings in hs herd. 
Cf, Hesych. dyadaé dudrirOos, Ltyme M. 
IIL. 42 dyddaxres ol ddeAdal, rapa 7rd a 


720. 


as 


ouTos. 729. eGos. 


737- ™poserpdgdy 


TOKNWY. 


onuaivor Td du00, duoyddanrds tives dvres, 
Suid. dydAaxres* Suoior, ddeAdol?’. 

720 = altags dvyip a shepherd: olrns 
from 6ts, as Sotrys from Bois. Bdras 
Heusde, Bov’ras Wecklein, Something 
hke this, some description attached to 
avijp, is to be sought in ofros. But ofras 
is closer, and permits the retention of 
dyadaxrov.—otras would be closer still, 
but seems not to be a possible formation 
from éfl-ras, 

723- Making dignity ttself to smile. 
érlxaproy For yapé and the cognate 
words see on Pheb, 429.—kal ever, not 
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A shepherd man in his house brought up a lion’s whelp, 
weaned from the teat,a hungry suckling. Gentle it was in its 
infant days of love, made friends with youth, drew smiles from 
gravity’s self. And many a thing it got when, like a nursing- 
child embraced, it fixed a bright eye on the hand and fawned 
for its belly’s need, But after a time it showed the way that 
was born in it; for it paid thanks for its rearing by bloody 
ravage of the flock, making a feast unbidden, and the house 
was dabbled with gore, and the house-folk helpless in agony, 


and wide was the murderous waste. 


By God's will it was taken 


into that dwelling, to do rites of ravage therein. 
At first, would I say, to Ilium came what seemed to fancy 
a windless calm, a darling of rich indolence, whose gentle eye 


‘and ’.—yepapots: not ‘seniors’ (yepaiots) 
—«diréraba, ‘easily making friends 
with the watées’, including the servants 
as well‘as the cheldren The -yepapol are 
Homer's aidoto., the masters and graver 
persons in the house generally. 

724. trodéa 8’ trye and many a thing 
it got: the pretty tricks of the beast made 
every one pet it and feed it —For oxelv 
to get see Pindar O/, 2. to lepdiv Eaxov 
olknua they got a sacred habitation, Pyth. 
t. 65 Ecxov & ’Aptcdas, Pyth. 3. 24 toxe 
rotadray aFaray she concerved such a deln- 
stom, etc., with Gildersleeve’s nates. —év 
dyxdAats goes with the words which 
follow and specially with veorpépou. 

726. datipwrds, ...calywy re. gpar- 
dpwrds is treated as a participle, guasz 
parspws mpocopuy rhy xeipa, cf vv. 349, 
547, 10735 etc.—d¢adpwrus (Weil), cal- 
vav7a (Auratus), translated ‘and often he 
held it in his arms’ etc, So Wecklein 
The translation of xe by ‘it lay’ ts 
incorrect, and &cxe (2¢ was, Casaubon) an 
inappropnate word. 

729. 80s Conington—ré pds To- 
xéwy ‘which it had from its parents’. 

731. Gras run, ravage, as in Soph. 
Az 308 (Ajax coming to his senses sees 
the animals he has killed) cat wAfpes Arys 
ws dtorrever oréyos.—draww (1 ¢. drat- 
ow?) h, Acaow surfer Conington, durats 
shrieks Ahrens, ayatow wreckage Klausen, 


etc., for metre, but see Appendix II. 

734. @paxov aAyos: accusative in 
apposition to the conception afyart 
épvp@n. The conjunction dé in f is due 
to mistake of the construction 

736—737- é« Beod. ‘ providentially, 
by divine suggestion’, the divme power 
avenging the lions, as the eagles in 
UY. 57-—S6pors mpooeOpépy ‘was reared 
as an adaitional inmate of the house’, 
was added to the household (Dr Head- 
lam, On editing Aeschylus p. 108); not 
‘ was reared in the house’. —rpooreOpéhOn, 
Heath —poverpd py (Ionic aor. of rpoc- 
tpérw) * was directed to the house’, ed. [.; 
but I would withdraw this, being satisfied 
that my objections to wpovcOpépy were 
mistaken —lepevs rus dtas; ‘as a mimis- 
ter of ruin’, t.¢. to be such —_fepevs, pro- 
perly ‘sacrificer to ruin’.—mpocerpip@n, 
‘was inflicted upon’, Prof. Bury (C/ass. 
Rev. Xi. 448), using against rpocebpépOn 
my own argument, that metre would have 
protected it; but see Headlam 4c. 

738. mwdpavta af first, mapaxpijua 
(Hesychius), derved from rap’ avré ‘just 
upon the event’ So in Eur. /r. 1064 
mdpavra 8’ habels borepov oréver péya 
(Wecklein).—@&@eiv . the real subject is 
Helen, the aspects or effects of whose 
presence are personjfied. 

739- Ppdvypa piv vyvénov yaddvas 
the imagination or presumption of a wend- 
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dxackatoy tdyahpa mhovrov, 
padOaxov dppdrov Bédos, 
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755 ‘yap ducceBes. 762. Oray. 


less calm, te. ‘what was presumed a 
secure enjoyment’. This seems to be the 
meaning (rather than that the spirit (?) of 
Helen was likea windless calm) ¢pdynua 
is to be understood as qualifying the whole 
description in vw. 739—742; hence the 
position of wéy, For the sense of ppdérn- 
aa, ‘proud thought’, ‘preswmpluous 
imagination ', see L. and Sc. s.v, 

740. &kackaidy +’ Hermann (see 
v. 751) may be nght, though the conjune- 
tion is not desirable Nothing can be 


determined without more certamty as to 
the meaning and use of dxagxatos The 
MS. points rather to dxacxalw» —dxacka 
Hovxws, wadhaxds, Bpaséws Hesychius — 
The accumulation here of terms in appo- 
sition admitsan English only a paraphrase. 

743  méxpavev, ‘accomplished’, marks 
what happened 1 the result.—She made 
Such end to the marriage that it cost them 
dear, mexpds 18 suggested by f as a cor- 
rection, but miKpod as a proleptic epithet 
expresses the same thing. For the use 
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shot that soft bolt, which pricks from the heart the flower of 
love. But swerving from that, she made them repent in the end 
that she was won, blasting with her companionship the ruined 
house of Priam’s sons, whither the god of guest-plight sped and 
conducted her, a fiend to wed and to rue, 

It is an ancient maxim, made long ago among men, that 
wealth of man, grown big, gets offspring of its body before it 
die, and that of good fortune the natural scion is unappeasable 
woe But I think not with the generality. It is in truth the 
impious deed, which after begetteth more, and like to its own 
kind. The house that keepeth righteousness, fair is the genera- 
tion thereof for ever. But it is the way of old pride to beget in 
the wicked, soon or late, when the destined hour arrives for the 
youthful birth, a young pride, and the kindred spirit (?) of inso- 


of ruxpés see Eur Aled. 398 wixpods 6 eyws 
ogw Kal Auvypous Chow yduous, Bacch. 357, 
Supp. 832 etc. 

745. Sveeipos kal Sucdptrhos an 1/1 
companion in the ruined home, a poetic 
exaggeration of language such as might 
apply to an ill-assorted union; the con- 
ception of Helen as a bnde wedded to 
Troy is pursued throughout 

747. ‘Toprg, still a bridal term, the 
pompa or religious procession which 
brought the wife to her new home. 

748. vupdokravtos 'Epivis a fiend to 
wed and to rte. vuppoxAavros : literally 
‘bewept as a wife’, i¢. one whose wed- 
ding costs tears of repentance. Some 
render prupdxAauros ‘ bewailed by brides’, 
2.2. causing the Trojan women to weep. 
But see the preceding context.— Emme 
Thranenbraut’ Wecklein, rightly 

749 ‘“‘Aeschylus is rejecting the old 
Greek superstition that Prosperity or 
Wealth brings woe; it is not wealth, he 
says, but always Sin” (Sidgwick). This 
later doctrine had also been embodied 
in a proverb older than Aeschylus, See 
on v. 760 

750. peyav teAdcrOlvra when it 
comes to tts full growth, adultum. See 
U. 370. 


751. ‘TexvotoGat metaphorically ; the 
‘child ‘is calamity ; see next verses. 

752. yéver by &zuu, according to 
nature 

754 povddpwv alone it my way of 
thinking 

755. 76 SveceBts yap Pauw, ou 
metrical grounds, see v. 744 

756. pera afterwards. 

759. kodAltrais mérpos combines in 
one phrase the ideas that the prosperity 
of the house 1s reproduced in successive 
generations, and that this prosperity is 
itself the child of nghteousness, as misery 
is of sin. 

760. drdet St rlerev BBprs bBpr. 
Similar language with slight variations 
occurs in an ancient oracle cited by 
Herodotus (8. 77), in Pindar (07. 13. 9), 
and elsewhere in Aeschylus (Zu 536); 
it was evidently consecrated by religious 
tradition. For some remarks upon the 
ongin of it see Seven agawnst Thebes, Ap- 
pendix II. p. r42. 

762. rér’ réte at this time or thal, 
z¢. sooner or later.—Sre..pddy archaic 
and poetical construction, for which the 
Ms. has substituted the regular 6érav, 
added originally as an explanatory note 
(Klausen). 
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+veapa pdovs Kétov, Saipovd te Tov apyaxov, aro 


hemor, 


dvicpov Opdoos, peda 


vas pehdOpacw aras, 


elSopévay toxedow.t 


765 


Sica S& Adparer pev ev Svoxamvois Sdpace, dvr. &. 


Tov § évaicupoy Tie. 


= , a 
Ta xpvodracta & éseha avy wivp xEepav 
al 4 
madwrpéros Sppact Aurove’ Sova tpooéBaro, 77° 
Sivan ov céBovca ov- 


» 
TOV Tapaonpoyv ative: 


’Arpéws yéevebdov, 


mav © émi réppa vod. 
aye 54, Baorred, Tpoias todirop6’, 


775 


Tas oe Tpoceimw; mas oe ceBizw 
, e é , e s 
py? wrepapas unl broxdpwbas 


Katpov XapiTos ; 


modhot S€ Bpotav ro Soxety elva 


mpottovar Siknv mapaBarres. 


480 


7@ Svompayovury § émorevdyew 
mas tus eroyos: Selypa Se Adays 


768, le: Blo». 


~- 


769. 
776. 


éoOAd. 
ceBlEw, 


770. ‘pocéBa rol, 


763—766. Injured, and not to be re- 
stored with any certainty. The general 
sense is that 0Spr:s (the parent) gives birth 
to USpcs (the child) and also to @pdeos, an 
offspring like the progenitors.—In wv. 763 
something extraneous has been incor- 
porated with the text: I translate the 
readings (1) bre 7d xUpiov uddrg veapa ddovs, 
when the young one (the young OSpis) 
somes to the appointed hour of light (rb 
Kptov pdous), z.¢. of birth, and (2) daluova 
7’ &rav (érdvy Wecklein) and a@ kindred 
spirit, In vv. 764—766 either the plural 
elSouévas, or else the dual throughout 
peralva,,dra . l8ouéva, seems correct, 


the second better (Donaldson) For a 
great number of suggestions see Weck- 
lein’s Appendix, 

768, Tov lvaloipoy the virtuons man.— 
Blov (omitted hy Ahrens) is a mistaken 
completion 

769. 't8bAa adodes, Auratus. The 
MS. error is due to the omission of re- 
peated letters in dede@Aa; hence Oda, 
corrected to é7@Ad. 

770. Sova rpootBaro, supply dea: 
she goes to the holy (gnomic aorist).—I 
see no reason to doubt that it is this 
aorist mpooé8aro which appears, slightly 
concealed, in the Ms., part being read 
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lence, godless, resistless, masterless, black curses both to the 
mansion and like their parents both. 
But righteousness shineth in sooty dwellings, and prizeth the 


modest man. 


If the palace is gilt but foul the hands, with eyes 


averted she goes thence to the pure home, disdaining the might 


of wealth mis-stamped with praise. 


goal. 


And she guideth all to the 


[Enter AGAMEMNON and CASSANDRA, @ multitude following.) 


See now, O sovereign, Troy’s conqueror, Atreus’ son, how 
shail I address thee? How pay thee homage neither above nor 


short of due complaisance? 


Many rate semblance above reality, and do injustice so. 
Sighs for the suffering all have ready, although of the outward 


as the usual form zwpooéBa, and the 
termination corrected into the appearance 
of a possessive genitive. For analogous 
forms compare &@nv—éghdpuyr, EpOny— 
Pod pevos, Exrnv—eatapny, Exrav—Exraro, 
etc Some of these aorists actually ex- 
tant are extremely rare (@@duevos for 
instance); so are other analogous forms 
from the stem fa- itself (¢.g. UrépBacav 
for bxepéSnoay J. 12. 469); and it is 
probably the merest accident that the 
small fraction of archaic Greek literature 
now remaining does not, if it does not, 
exhibit any example but this of the middle 
form €é3dunv, which must, it would seem, 
have been at the command of any archa- 
istic writer who chase to employ it. The 
corrections proposed here, mpocduore 
Hermann, zpocésuro Ahrens, etc., do not 
account for the Ms. reading. If we sup- 
pose an explanatory gloss, the author of 
a gloss would naturally have used the 
common vocabulary (¢.g. zpoo7Ge) not a 
poetic word like rpogéBa. The presump- 
tion in favour of the eaistence of the 
‘middle’ aorist may be measured by 
considenng how very few would venture 
to say, without consulting books, whether 
it 1s extant or not. 

772. moapdonpov alyw mrs-stamped 
wrth praise, hike a forged coin bearing an 
untrue mark of value. 

774—800 Agamemnon enters in a 


Vv. i. A. 


chariot, followed by Cassandra, also ina 
chariot, attended by his soldiers, and 
surrounded by an applauding crowd. 
The elders are only too well aware that 
this apparently unantmous enthusiasm 
is by many pretended, and their first 
thought 1s to suggest suspicion and ap- 
prise the king that he is being deceived. 
See the Introduction. 

776. oeBlfw: ceBléw f, Doric aorist 
subj., here impossible. But the fact that 
such an unfamiliar form was regarded as 
possible and not at once corrected is 
perhaps some evidence that Aeschylus 
did occasionally employ it. See on 
v. 686. 

777- ‘mepdpas ‘ over-aiming’, a meta- 
phor from the razsed bow, troxdpbas 
‘turning short of’, from the chanot race. 

780. mpotlover rol eivat, ‘ value above 
(reality)’, supplied from +d Soxety elvar 
the appearance of reality. The wodnXol 
who like to be deceived are contrasted 
with the dyaéés mpofaroyyépwy. Not 
‘many prefer 4o dee?ve’. The elders, 
who are expecting recognition as the 
‘faithful found’, are vexed by the flat- 
tering demonstration gomg on around 
them; but they rely, they say, on the 
fairness (df«n) and judgment of the king 
to acknowledge his true friends and detect 
imposture. See on v. 785. 

782, Setypa 8 krd. wher the display 


- 


‘i 
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ovdev éf rap mpootkveira: 
kat évyxaipovew dpovomperes 


4 
dyé\acra mpdcwna Pialopevor. 


785 


datis & dyafos mpoBaroyvapwr, 
> A Lal »” ‘ 

obk eote habeivy Oppara pwros, 

7a. Soxobvr’ edppovos ex Siavotas, 
¢ lel fd 

bdapet caivew pidrornti. 


‘ 
ov S€ pou TOTe pev oTéhAwy oTpatiay 


79° 


‘Brévns ever’ (ob yap emKedout) 
Kapt azopovcws 7oba yeypappevos 
ov8 €0 mparidwy olaka vé“wr, 


Piporos Exovoov 


avdpact OvycKovot Kopilwr 


794: 


795 


Opdcos. 


of grief reaches not at all to the heart 
Setypa Averys, ze. ‘the gnef displayed’, 
the Greek and English idioms coinciding. 
For delxvugi in the sense of oslentatron 
see L. and Se. sv., and for obéé» as an 
emphatic negative, 76. sv. ovdels. —Syypa 
Stobaeus and (presumably by conjecture) 
Cod. Farn. The motive of the change 
may have been to give oéy its common 
adjectival sense, ‘no sting of gnef’. But 
Siyua spoils the sense. The point is not 
that the grief does not zvorzd, but that 
there is no grief at all.—For a defence of 
Siyua Urns as a ‘periphrasis for Avwy’ 
see Dr Headlam, On edtfing Aeschylus 
p to2. 

784. Kal Evyyalpovewy (rg yxalpovn) 
Spovomperels and they copy the looks of 
hem that is glad  xalpew (see on v 723) 
refers originally to the look, not to the 
feeling, of happiness—It 1s debated 
whether Evyxalpovew is finite verb or 
dative participle depending on dpocompe- 
wets ‘seeming like sympathizers’. If it 
1s the participle, the verb must have 
been contained in the line which may be 
lost after v7. 785. The objection to this 
1s that 7G dvompayodvrt xT raises ex- 


pectation of an antithetic cal r@ xalporri 
Evyxaipousiy, so that évyxalpovew, when 
heard, would naturally be understood 
as a verb,—See however Dr Headlam, 
Class. Rev XIV. 116 and XVII. 244 

783 Brakdpevor. | Somes. The break 
1s contrary to the rule of this metre. If 
it is not an oversight, we may suppose 
either (with Hermann) that something 1s 
lost, or that some interval (perhaps a 
change of voices) protected the hiatus. 
There is at any rate a strong break in 
the sense; Sorts 8 xrd. 18 antithetic 
not to what immediately precedes, but to 
vy. 779—780; see note there. It is 
possible that the hiatus was made de- 
hberately in order ta mark this. 

786. mpoBaroyvewv ~ one who, like 
a good herdsman, ‘knows the points’, as 
itwere, ofmen. Probably some particular 
deceptive symptom in the animal suggests 
the vdapys gurdrys 

787. ovK kort Aabety 2/ cannot es- 
cape (kim), The object of AaGety is r00- 
rov, supplied from the relative clause,— 
Sppara dards; the Aumar eyes (dwrds 
antithetic to mpoBaro-) of hypocrites who 
pretend to weep tears of sympathetic joy 
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grief none touches the heart; and they copy the looks of him 


that laughs, putting force upon faces where no smile is, 


But 


he that knoweth the points of a man is sure to detect, when 
the human eyes, which pretend to glisten with kindness, are 
flattering him with a love that is but water. 

Thou in past time, while warring still for Helen’s sake, 
(frankly be it said) didst make an ungracious figure in mine 
eyes, didst seem an undexterous steersman to thy wits, that ? 


thou for a willing wanton wouldst spend the lives of men. 


But 


or sorrow —Gppata. didctyrt. This 
whole substantival clause is the subject of 
AaGeiv, ‘the man of judgment will detect 
that those eyes, which pretend (to glisten) 
with hind feeling, are flattering him with 
a love that 1s but water’, when such is 
really the case. The word calveiv, in re- 
lation to the expression of the eye, signi- 
fies merely the look of kindness (Soph. 
0. C. 3419), though it easily takes the 
sense of flattery. Here it is to be sup- 
plied with 74 Soacdvra from the main verb 
of the sentence.—If calve. (Casaubon) 
be read, 74 becomes relative and nomina- 
tive, the subject of calve, the infinitive 
being supplied with doxodvra as before. 
79°. Tore before, i.e. dunng the con- 
tinuance of the war, oré\Awy orpariay- 

391. Perhaps ov ydp bry ketow for / 
will speak out (what £ am thinking), 
literally ‘ will not suppress speech’. The 
singular (xebéew €éros) 1s common in 
Homer, see L. and Sc. 5 wv. revdw, 
erixevOw.—Or ovk émkevow (Hermann) 
absolutely, 7 ced make no concealment, 
also Homeric. 

792. Thou hadst no pleasing figwre to 
my eyes, “wast in my view pictured un- 
pleasingly’. 

793- f.¢. as not showing a full com- 
mandi of your judgment. 

794—95 dvBpdor OvqoKoucs Koplow 
‘in spending the lives of men to recover 
(Helen)’. For xoultew in this connexion 
see Eur. /fh. A. 770 xaAKacms “Apns 
"Edévay éx Wypiduou xouicar Oéruw és yav 
‘EdAdda, id. Or. 1614 (Menelaus speaks) 


& rARmov ‘EXevy...0¢ opdyrov exbuig’ éx 
PpuvyGy, and for numerous examples L. 
and Sc. s.v.—dvipdct byiyjckover: in- 
strumental dative, as with words signify- 
ing purchase, literally ‘with dying men’. 
The complamt here is the same as in 
v. 455 foll.—Odpoos Exovrtoy (Od paos Cod- 
Farn.) should not be hastily condemned, 
What the conteat requires is some de- 
scription of Helen such as to mark the 
folly of spending hives to win her back 
(Weil, cf. v.62) Now ékovorov cousent- 
tng is to the point and may be illustrated 
by Eur. Z/ 1065 » pév yap (Helen) ap- 
macbeta’ exoto’ dr@yxero, and id. 770. 370, 
which paraphrases and expands éxotcrov 
here, 6 6€ orparnyts (Agamemnon) 6 
copes éxyOloruy rep | ra pidrat wreo’, 
Hdovas ras olkobev | rékvwy ddeAdg Sods 
yvaikes obvena, | kalralé’ éxovansxov 
Bla XeXno evs: a Woman who surren- 
dered herself to the seducer was not 
worth recovery at all, much less at such 
acost. Nor 1s 6apoos difficult 1n ttself. 
Like pioos and o7byos, so Odpaos or Cpdaos 
is used in a personal sense (eg. Eur. 
Andr. 261 & BdpBapov ob Opéuua rat 
ok\npdy Opdzos), and it 1s common as a 
synonyni of dvaldeaa. The form Opdoos ts 
more frequent 1n this sense (1n fact seldom 
has any other, which accounts for the read- 
ing of f here), but #dpoos 1s used so also 
There is no reason therefore why @dpcos 
here should not mean a wavi/on, that is 
Helen herself, The question then 1s 
whether @dpoos in this particular sense 
was sufficiently established in popular 
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vov & ovx am dxpas Ppevos ovd adihus. 


eippwv mévos ev Teécacw. 
, 
yrdoe S& ypdvy SramevOdpevos 
4 
rév Te Sixalws Kal Tov dxaipws 


mod oiKoupodyTa mokiTav. 


800 


ATAMEMNON. 
mpatov pev “Apyos Kat Geods éyxwpious 
Sikn mpoceimetv, tods enol perairious 
vootou Sixaiwy & dv éxpakduny wokw 
IIpiduov: Sixas yap ovk dro yhioons Geoi 


kAvovtes avSpoOvyras, “Ihiov pBopas, 


805 


és aiwatnpoy Tetyos od SiyoppoTws 


wndous eto to 


, 
évavTim KUTEL 


> x , \ > , 
ellis TMpoTHEr KELpos ov mANnpovpevy. 
lal > « led a wy 3 * s 
. karve & ddodca viv ér evonpos moks. 


azns Oveddar (dor: asuvOvyoKovoa dé 


use to make @dpaos éxovoroy intelligible, 
with this context, in the sense a consenteig 
qvanton, The text is some evidence for 
the affirmative, and the parallel passages 
from Euripides above cited suggest that 
such language, applied to the case of 
Helen, was a traditional commonplace. 
See further, in support of this view, Di 
Headlam, Class. Rev. xiv. 116.—~What the 
elders have in their minds 1s the recent 
(and in truth unappeased) indignation of, 
the people for the loss of life in the war. 
796. viv 8 dobthus. Brit now our 
puturing of thee ts not (thus) superficial 
and unkind The verb is yeypaumevos ef 
‘thou art represented’, or something to 
the same effect, supplied from the anti- 
thetic clause zére.. jo8a yeypaupévos. 
‘Now that the suffering 1s over and the 
end won, we can revise our hasty judg- 
ment and make fair allowance’,—dr’ 
dxpas ppeves literally ‘with the surface 
(only) of the niind’. Cf. Eur, A/c. 242 
ob yap Axpas kapdlas éYaued pov ‘it made a 
more than superficial (deep) impression on 


810 


me’. The term da’ dxpas dperés is taken 
or imitated, like drouotews, from the 
vocabulary of criticism 

797- eidpav redédcacrw men think 
happrly of ther sufferings, when they 
have won success, literally ‘a toil 1s happy 
in the view of those who have well ac- 
complished it’. Probably a ptoverb* 
for the favourite play on e3 see on 
v. §57.—This is commonly joined as one 
sentence to v. 796, but it 1s almost uni- 
versally admitted (see conjectures in 
Wecklein’s Appendix) that so taken it 
gives no satisfactory sense. 

801—8453. Agamemnon’s speech has 
two divisions: (1) 801—820 Salutation to 
the gods and thanks (not very becomingly 
expressed) for his victory, (2) his answer 
to the hints of the elders; he is on his 
guard and intends to treat all according 
to their deserts. In the first part, not- 
withstanding the proud tone, there 1s a 
hint of exculpation im reference to the 
destruction of Troy; he msists upon the 
share of the gods in the work and the 
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now we figure thee with deeper judgment and less unkind. Happy 
the labour that is happily done. Thou wilt learn by inquisition 
hereafter, who here at home hath done his duty, and who hath 
mis-spent the time. 

Agamennon To Argos first my salutation is due, and to 
the gods that inhabit here, who have aided me to my home- 
coming and the justice which I have taken of Priam’s town. 
For they, having heard the mortal argument which with main 
force we pleaded for Troy’s destroying, put their votes undivided 
into the vase for blood, while to the opposite urn hope of the 
hand came nigh, yet it was not filled. By her smoke the con- 


quered city is conspicuous even yet. 


Life in the ruin pants, 


profits of \engeance. In the second 
part his selfish and imperious nature is 
fatally exhibited, when, with every mo- 
tive to be complaisant, he takes occasion 
to make a bitter attack upon those to 
whom he owes his tnumph. The whole 
harangue is haughty and repulsive. 

802. Sly: both custom and sustice. 
—tots hol perairlous culo wrth me 
have contributed to etc, a strange form 
for the expression of religious gratitude. 

803. wéAiw: the gods approved the 
destruction of the erty. See v. 815. 

Boy, Blkas ovK amd yhdoons our 
cause argued not with the tongue, but 
with the sword. Cf. diknv elretv to plead 
a cause, 

S03. dvbpobvaras (S{xas) a mortal ar- 
gument, 1. one in which was demanded 
the penalty of death.—'INlov dOopds fm- 
porting the destruction of Troy, literally 
‘a destruction to Troy’, in apposition to 
bixas, as loyds to revcy in v. 299, and 
with the same adjectival force. The 
phrase translates the metaphor of dv- 
EpofvAras into the literal fact.—@opas 
(Dobree) gives the same sense, @ suit 
of (z-¢. for) destruction —The construction 
Pbopas Whpous-Gevro (eynplcayro), ‘they 
voted the destruction ’ (Paley), 1s embar- 
rassed by the words és alwarnpdy redxos. 

806. atparnpov redxos “he bloody ves- 
sed, that which was to receive votes for 
the penalty of death. 


807, “But to the apposite urn hope of 
the hand came nigh, yet it was not filled, 
a quaint and fanciful but quite character- 
istic way of saying that the other urn 
expected votes but did not get them” 
(Sidgwich). éAmls with emphasis, hope 
ody, and no actual hand with a vote.— 
"EAs mpoceler xeipas, ‘Hope waved 
her hand before it’ as if to put votes 
there (Margoliouth), is so close to the 
Ms. that it must almost be called an 
alternative reading of it.. But the as- 
sociations of celew, mpoceley do not seem 
pertinent, and the common text 1s satis- 
factory.—The ‘hope’ refers to the long 
postponement of the capture by the dis- 
sensions of Olympus 

809. A bitter jest; 
boast itself ‘conspicuous’ still. 
with efonpos. 

Bro Life tn the rutn pants, while 
from the expiring ash ts breathed a reek of 
richness. atys ObedAat oor, literally 
‘in the ruin are living blasts’: for drns 
see U. 731. Ovedda, usually ‘blast’ of a 
storm, 1s used here as a sort of gigantic 
term for a ‘gasp’, the glowing heap 
being compared to a dying animal. — 
cuviyyoKkovrd omoSds. When the ash 
is cold, the gasps of life will cease; with 
them therefore the ash is dying.—mlovas 
ahovTov mvoas. The chief symbol of 
Eastern wealth to a Greek mind was the 
costly perfume imported from Asia for 


the city may 
Katrve 
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omodses mpotéurre. miovas movTou mods. 
rovrwv Oeoiar xpy modkvpynoroy xdpw 
rivew, érelmep Kal tayds vmepKdrous 
érpatdwerOa, Kal yvvaixes ovvera 


modw Sinpdbuver “Apyeiov Sdxos, 


815 


immou veooa ds, aomdnerpddos dews, 
myonp dspovoas audi Thedsuv Sdcow - 
imepfopayv S€ mipyov apnorns éwy 
adnv eregev alparos rupavvexod. 


Oeois pev é€€erewa ppoipiov rode: 


820 


7a 8 és ro cov dpovnpa, péurnuar KAvwv: 
Kal gnu tavra Kal cuviyopdv mw éxEts. 
mavpos yap avipav éore ovyyerés 705e, 

- 7 > A ’ ¥ , , 
dirov tov edtuxodyr’ dvev POdvey céBew- 


B13. wdyas. 


822. rafra. 


purposes of religion and luxury: this idea 
has coloured the picture here.—Hence 
the suggestion @unAal ceusers.(Hermann), 
but by this what is gained to the figure 
in consistency 1s lost in picturesque force. 

812. For all this there must be paid 
to the gods a memorable return, even as 
the fine ts great, which our wrath hath 
taken tayas M. Schmidt. The form 
of the sentence, ‘we should pay largely, 
since a great ( } adso we have exacted’, 
demands some word signifying ‘payment 
exacted’. ayy (extant in other senses) 
is here an archaic synonym of rdéts, an 
‘assessment', or ‘payment imposed’, as 
by a victor upon the conquered, from 
tdcoev ‘to prescribe’, The abstract 
nouns in -ots, answering to the aonst in 
-ca, steadily encroached in common use 
upon the abstracts in -7, corresponding 
to the strong aorist; but in the older 
language AaB4, Adxy etc, were used with 
the same freedom as in the later Afyis, 
Aféis etc. They were simply the abstract 
nouns answering to the verbs and ad- 
mitted the same range of meaning.— 


wdyas ..<¢patduerfa Hermann we femed 
a snare.—brepxdrovs Heath. 

813. “Apyetoy Sdxos: the ‘foal of the 
horse’ would not usually be described as 
ddxos, but the expression comes down 
from the time when the Argive horse 
inspired the strange terror depicted in 
the Seven against Thebes (see the Intro- 
duction to that play, § 2). The legends 
of the mares of Augeas and Diomede, 
which were fed on human flesh, is a 
sunilar testimony to the formidable re- 
nown of the horse of the north. 

816. trmov veorods may perhaps 
allude to the wooden horse and the 
soldiers who came out of its belly; but 
this does not well account for the de- 
scription of the Argive people generally 
as ‘the foal of the horse’, More prob- 
ably both the Aorse here and the /on of 
v. 818 are emblematic animals, perhaps 
heraldic. The horse was certainly cha- 
racteristic of Argos, and according to the 
Argive legends was created there by 
Poseidon. The lion on the other hand 
would belong rather {as witness the gates) 
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and from the expiring ash is breathed a reek of richness, For 
all this there must be paid to the gods a memorable return, 
even as the fine is great, which our wrath hath taken, since 
for one woman stolen a city hath been laid level by the fierce 
beast of Argos, the foal of the horse, the folk of the shield, 
that launched himself with a leap in the season of the Pleiads’ 


fall. 


Over the wall he sprang and, like a lion fleshed, lapped 
his fill of proud princes’ blood. 


Now, having given to religion this ample precedence, I come 


to thee and thy feelings 


am with thee, and support thine accusation. 


I remember what I have heard. I 


Rare among men 


are they to whom it is natural to love and admire the fortunate 


to Mycenae. Aeschylus has perhaps 
combined types belonging to different 
layers of legend In Eur. Supp. 1223 
the sons of The Seven, who under the 
name of the Zpigon? ax enged their fathers 
upon Thebes, are called éxre@pappévar 
cxvpvo, Aedvrwy, but it does not appear 
whether this description 1s applied to 
them specially as Hrgives. See Paley’s 
note. 

16. aombnorpodos Aes. On the 
shield of Argos and the Argives see 
Theb. 89 and the Introduction to that 
play p xx The title poinis to a tame 
when in metal work, especially armour, 
the Achaeans of the Argolid were much 
in advance of their neighbours.— For 
-aTpogos (tzedders of the shield) Wech- 
lein refers to Soph. at. 575 54a xoduppa- 
gov atpépuy mipraxos ExtaBoroy appnxtov 
odxos 

817. ddl TlAedSuv Sto z ¢. in late 
autumn, earlyin November. “The time 
(Klausen observes) is mentioned which 
would best account for the storm before 
described, since between the setting and 
the rising of the Pleiads it was not the 
sailing season, see Theocr. 13. 25, and 
Hesiod. Opp. 617. Demosthenes (p. 1214) 
speaks of the tempests which usually 
followed the formerevent”. Paley. See 
the Introduction —On the interpretation 
‘at midnight’ see Appendix P. 


81g. atparos tupavyimod: an ex- 


pression significant to some of his 
hearers. 
S29. Oeots piv ébérava: ‘so far my 


first word to the gods, which I have 
not scapted’. See v. 907. 

821. rd dpdvnpa but as to the mat- 
ler of your own feelings (see vv. 776— 
800) —pésrynpar KAvwv J remember what 
T have heard, that 1s, mtimations of the 
disaffection at home which had reached 
him before his return and on his first 
landing. That he should have heard 
something would naturally be supposed, 
and 1s in fact reqmred to account for his 
bearing. This allusion gives the key. 
(We need not suppose him to mean that he 
remembers what was said a few minutes 
ago ) 

$22. ovvtfyopév p Exes you have in 
me a supporter of your acctsation, a 
cuvtryopov in the narrower sense of the 
term (see L. and Sc s.v.). Not merely 
‘agreeing with you’ What the elders 
have spoken is an accusation, not the 
less menacing because general, against 
their compatnots (see particularly 2, 798 
—80oo). The hing declares himself on 
their side, determined to investigate and 
to punish (v. 839), and his threats do 
not fall to the ground. 

S24. irov: apredicate: plrov ofPev 
to admire kindly.—0dvav envrois feel- 
wigs, exvyzug, inclination to envy. The 
plural ¢@6vo. makes a class-term ‘what 
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840 


Teipacoueta Tipatos Tpéat vooov. 
viv & és wédabpa Kat Sdpous edeotiovs 
eMav Geoto. mpara SeEuiropua, 

olmep Tpdow méupavres Tyayov maduw. 


, 2 95 , ¢ ’ 3 s , 
vikn & émeimrep eorrer’, eurrédws pévot. 


826. 


845 


TeTALMevw. 


is hke envy', as in Plato, PArdeders 40 E 
rept oBwy xat Sundry cal rdvrwy ror 
roorww.—pAdvou h, Ydyou Stobaeus 

826. Tp wemapévy vdcov Aim that has 
aught amiss with hun. vdaov covers both 
distress and vece.—arerapév@ Porson. 

830. Spidlas xdromrpoy the mirror of 
Jriendship, ie. the false fnendship which 
is to the genume as the reflexion to the 
reality, or, as he puts it with angry ex- 
aggeration, as the reflexion of a shadow 
to the shadow itselfi—Soxodvras~ the 
example (the pretended fnends of Aga- 
memmnon) 1s put in apposition to the 
general conception which it illustrates. — 


All this, though ostensibly directed against 
the absent, and in this aspect forcibly 
exhibiting the character of the man, 1s full 
of menace for those about him: Soxofyras 
elvac refers expressly to v 780. 

832. Somep kTA. If you would have 
good service from men, you must mde 
them hard. Such is the suggested moral. 
—Odysseus was entrapped by Palamedes 
into accompanying the expedition. 

834. alr’ odv.. Adyw Aéywis properly 
a separate clause initself; with 7’ ody... 
méot another Adyw is supplied; “hat J 
will say for him, trying or dead.— Another 
unhappy remark. It is not the moment 
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without envying. The poison of ill-will settles to the heart and 
doubles the load of him that has aught amiss: at once his own 
sorrows press upon him, and he sighs to see the other’s happi- 
ness, I may speak with knowledge, having learnt thoroughly 
that mirror of friendship, image of a shadow, the hypocrites’ 
semblance of devotion to me. Odysseus only, Odysseus, who 
joined the fleet against his will, I found, being once tn harness, 
mine own right horse. That I will say for him living or dead. 


[Enter CLYTAEMNESTRA.] 


And for the rest, the affairs of state and of religion too in 
general assembly summoned together we will debate; where we 
must take such counsel that what is well may endure so and 
abide, while as for what must have medicinal remedy, we will 
do our kind endeavour with lancet or cautery to defeat the 
mischief of the sore. 

For the moment, I go to mine house and private chambers, 
where my hand's first greeting must be to the gods, who sent 
me forth and-have brought me back. May victory, as she hath 


attended me, constantly abide with me still! 


to remind the people, especially without 
a word of sympathy, that after all the 
losses of the war most of the returning 
army has probably perished at sea. 

836. dyavas: dyopds, meetings. 

839, Oorw 8 xal Se. S7w is neuter, 
tuhat must have remrdy, answernng to 76 
Karas éxov. What ‘kind lancet or can- 
tery’ may be needed, to remove the 
peccant humours of the body politic, will 
not be spared. With evppdyvws compare 
Antony’s tronical question to the mur- 
derers of Caesar, ‘Who else must be let 
blood, who else is rank ?’ 

841 mares rpébat vocov fo defeat 
the mischief of the sore, or (as Porson) 
THE amortpébat vérov le aver! the harm 
of the atlment. The Ms. reading ts not 
wmpossible, vécov myparos dhe arlment 
or mischief of the sore. For mijua see 
Soph. Az. 582 roudy wiua, a tumour 
that ‘craves the knife’. Zhe metaphor, 
as the previous line shows,13 from surgery 
nol front medicine. tpepar to defeat {see 


Tpow7) 15 a metaphor within a metaphor, 
falling back in the direction of the hteral 
When the king speaks of ‘lancing or 
cauterizing’ the state, what he really 
means 1s that with¢the support of his 
friends he will ‘defeat’ his enemies and 
theirs. It 1s natural therefore that the 
word defeat should cume tnto his mind. 

843 points to the ‘lustration’ and 
Clytaemnestra’s bath 

845. Signifcant again, He is aware 
that é7’ eo’ dyGves, that he has still 
enemies to encounter at home,—The 
last part of the speech 1s vividly dramatic. 
All the auditors are agreed that rd xah@s 
éxov brws xpovltov eb neve? Bavdreuréoy (cf. 
v. 362), and on the necessity of ‘surgery’ 
for the good of the state, only there 1s a 
difference of opmmion as to the sense of 
these expressions. The king speaks as 
he does because, not having a glimpse of 
the plot, he believes himself irresistible 
and gives the rein to his indignation. 
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859. dors (?) rérpwrat 


846. As the hing makes to enter, the 
queen attended by her women (v. 899) 
comes from the palace. Her address, 
like her message by the herald, 1s a self- 
defence, better prepared but not more 
successful, The very depth of her respect 
(she says) prevents her from addiessing 
the king, so she turns to the assembly 
and princtpally to the elders, with whom 
long association has made her familar. 

849. otK GAAwy mapa palotoa ‘my 
own witness to my condnet will not be 
hearsay, such as that by which I am 
perhaps accused’, 

$52. dowevos Upnpov aloite wadhout the 
man fill the throne of the house (cf. v. 271) 
bearing the weight of the sole responsi- 
bility. See also next note. 

854. Hearing many persistent flaitertes, 
te. besieged by tempters. Sovds dos- 
ceurs, compliments, mpos Sorjy eydueva, 
‘what is spoken to please’, Herodotus 
(7. 101 Kbrepa aAnOnly xphcopac F H5or7 ; 


shall J use frankuess or flattery?) has the 
word in a sense nearly approaching this, 
It properly meant sweetness, agreeableness 
or something agreeable \ike the French 
equivalent. madtykérovs: unwelcome but 
irrepressible —Clytaemnestra just glances 
at the frmmness of her virtue. Then, 
feeling the perl of the subject, she passes 
raptdly to another, and presently (v. 865) 
contnves to bring in her words again 
with a slight but transfigurating change, 
as if sf were xAnddvas, and not really 
noovas at all, tvhich she had said, pre- 
cisely as in w 866 she twists to a new 
meaning the words of v. 862. In both 
places the explanation is the same. At 
this last fearful crisis she really is afraid 
of her own words and unable for some 
minutes to steady her mind —«Anddvas 


Auratus. Others more plausibly omit 
the verse 
8355. While one comer after aitother 


brought to the howse loud tidings of woe 
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- 'ytaemnestra. Townsmen of Argos, her noblest present here, 
what'love I have practised toward my husband, my modesty will 
let me declare to yov. With time men lose their fear. 

Upon no witness but mine own I can say, how weary were 
my days all the long while my lord lay before Ilium. A sore 
grief it is in itself, for a woman without a man to sit in the 
empty throne of the house, with ever persistent flatteries at her 
ear,...and one coming after another with loud tidings of woe to 
the house each worse than the Jast. As for wounds, if my lord 
was wounded as often as the conduits of fame brought news of 
it, he hath holes in him more in number than a net. And had 
he died, as report thereof multipled, he might, with three bodies 
like another Geryon, have boasted many times three—not beds, 


cach worse than the last. tov piv iKew 
tov 8 érecdépeav. See wy. 360 and 
575 for this separation into an explicit 
antithesis of what in English would 
be presented as one compound notion. 
Literally it is ‘that one should be arrived 
and another bring in addition’, z-e. ‘that 
the arriving of one (messenger) should be 
followed by the bringing’ ete. Our habit 
would expect (see Paley) rév yév qrew 
géepovra Kkakdy, Tov 6& xdxtoy Addo éxeto- 
dépeww.trevrppeivar Wechklein, z.c. ‘that 
each new cner of disastrous news shosuld 
be let 1% by his predecessor, so quickly 
they followed’ (see cisppéw), is forcible, 
and would probably appear in our Ms. 
as éretogéperv. But is it not more natural 
that rdv pév should be the first comer, 
Tov o¢ the second? 

838. wyeretero. rumour ‘came in by 
channels’. 

839. Térpryrar Ahrens (see 7elpw, rp7- 
pa). A net has ‘holes’ but not ‘wounds’. 
—mhéw Aéyearv ‘more to count’ ze. 27 
uumber.—** The cold-blooded phrase suits 
Klytaemnestra” and is the more hornble 
as suggesting a vision of the sequel. 

860. éxAxfvev Porson, as the regular 
form. But see Gapevvw 

860—64. Hemight have boasted many 
times as many burials as a three-bodied 
Geryon, who died once in each shape, 
For ‘burial’ she uses the phrase ‘to 


cloak oneself in earth’, yay émiéooacdas 
Theogn. 429, Homer J7 3. §7.—(dvw- 
Bev, tiv Kdtw ydo ot Adyw) meant 
the coverlet merely, I say nothing of the 
bed. % kdrw xaiva, in relation to the 
figure of bunal, would be the earth on 
which the dead lay, as opposed to the 
earth laid upon him (Wecklem compares 
Theb. 931 dro 6€ odhyart yas mhovros 
&Bvecos Esra). “ The confused expression 
marks the disturbance in Clytaemnestra’s 
thoughts’’ Her tongue trips, or rather 
the pressure of her secret makes her 
fear that it has tripped, and in trying to 
safeguard herself she makes the matter 
worse. ‘lhe mention of the ‘net’, of the 
‘wounds’ and ‘burial’, 1s to her so fnght- 
fully sigmificant that she doubts for a 
moment, without reason but naturally, 
whether it will not raise suspicion in 
others. She therefore tries to disarm 
the reference to burial, ‘when I say man- 
tle of earth, I mean just ante upon him ; 
I could not think of his last ez’, This 
1s nonsense, but perhaps none the worse 
for that In the same spint immediately 
afterwards (v, 866) she makes upon this 
mohAny avwev a sort of forced and far- 
fetched play. Even Clytaemnestra for 
a moment is nervous and not mistress 
of her speech.—ryv xarwyalov déxous 
Tucker, Class. Aev. XI. ps 404. 
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867. 


863 éqntxe AaPov. the might have 
boasted a triple mantle of earth assuwted’. 
AaBuwy literally ‘having taken 1t on him’. 
—haBelv Paley. 

865. madtyKdrwv fer srsteré, 
vu. 576, 854 

866, troAAds dvwev dprdyas wary 
a hangtiug noose. dprdyyn properly ‘ thing 
suspending’, ‘that by which something is 
hung (Hpryrat)', like other quast-verbal 
nouns can take an adverb construed 
with the imphed verbal notion: dvwéev 
aprdvy literally ‘a thing which Aavzgs 1p’, 
But the expression is cumbrous, and due 
only to the artificial parallel with woAAdy 
dvwOev : see on a 862.—B8éons ‘from my 
nech’, €Avcap taking the constiuction of 
amé\ugav 

867. weds Blav AeAyweyns (duo), 
preventing my eagerness, 1-¢. my desperate 
desire to die, literally ‘in despite of me 
eager’. (Ahrens, Blomfield.) Cf. 7hed. 
307 waxns NeAtwuévos, and Aurrouce In 
Theb. 342 Nednpeévor is written for Aedie- 
névov.—OF two proposed renderings for 


See on 


AeAnuuer ns. 


mpos Blaw Aednupérns, (1), supplying énod, 
‘of me violently seized (by them)’ vould 
require “‘AndGetons the act, not AeAnu- 
névns the state’ (S.), and (2), supplying 
6épys, ‘my neck, caught violently in the 
noose’, gives \aSelv a forced meamng. 

868. The manner in which Clytae- 
nynestrauses this circumstance, the absence 
of he: son Orestes, 15 skilful. Here at 
least, she says, there can be no doubt of 
her honesty (rordde oxfyis od Sddov péper) 
if she had been disloyal to the king, she 
would never have sent his heir out of her 
control. The argument is sound; the 
flaw 15 in the assumed facts, as to which 
she trusts that the king 1s not yet in- 
formed. The true facts about Orestes, 
as supposed by Aeschylus, have to be 
gathered from indications, for us slight 
and obscure, in the Choephorz; see the 
Introduction to that play pp- atv foll 

869. they .miorevsdtav who shorld 
best make confidence between me and thee. 
Kuptos followed by a genitive sigmifies 
“having powe: ovei’, or ‘qualified in’ the 
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but coverlets rather of earth taken on to him, if he had had one 
death for each of his shapes. Such, ever present at mine ear, 
were the rumours that put me many times to the hanging noose, 
which others, preventing my eagerness, loosened from my neck. 

This is indeed why the boy Orestes, he who might best 
make confidence between thee and me, is not, as he should be, 
here; be not surprised. He is in the special care of our ally, 
Strophius of Phocis, who warned me of double mischief, the danger 
first of thee before Ilium, and the chance that noisy rebellion 
from below might risk a plot against us, as it is native to man 


to spurn the more him that is down. 
such as cannot have guile in it. 


matter described. See L. and Sc. s. wv. 
Thus xvptos movrevpdtwv is literally 
‘qualified in the matter of confidence’, 
* powerful over confidence’, where riovev- 
ua confidence is the abstract from migTedew 
to trust.—miutwphrev pledges Spanheim, 
Hermann. Orestes was himself a rlg- 
Twua between his parents, but being a 
rlorwua he was xéptos miorevudrwv. The 
proper meaning of xvpios mtorwydruw 
would be ‘qualified to give a pledge’, 
* qualified to deal with a pledge’, or the 
like. 

871. avrdv: perhaps an example of 
this pronoun used without emphasis, 
which in Aeschylus is rare. But an em- 
phasis is possible ‘Ae is under the special 
(separate) care’. 

872. dpdlrexra,..rpodwrdy seyrest- 
ing to me future trouble in two shapes. 
dpdtyexra properly ‘divided into two 
counts’ in the sense of ‘heads’ or ‘di- 
visions” in a subject, as in the technical 
phrase ‘counts of an indictment’. (So 
also Wecklein.) 

873. Tov re...€€ re, These are two 
dangers, not parts of the same: (1) Aga- 
memnon might die at Troy, in which 
case his youthful heir would need protec- 
tion ; (2) his mere absence and the weak- 
ness of the regency might encourage the 
unmuly ‘to risk a plot’. To the last en- 
terprise especially the impossibility of 


The excuse however is 


——$$__—_— a 


seizing the heir would he a discourage- 
ment. 

875. PovAry karappipeey should Aa- 
sard a plot against (xara) me; Blomfield. 
Cf. plrrew xlydvvov, a metaphor from the 
throwing of dice, pirrav xiBevpo. For 
Bovdh, cf. Andocides 9. 4 814 rabra elroy 
7H Bovdrg (1 told the cossecel) dri eldelny 
Tuvs woijcovras, Kal éfpreyta 7d yevduera, 
br elanyicaro Mey mivorrwr Hudy rabryy 
Tiw Bouhjy (proposed ¢his plot) Evpi\qros, 
dvretrov d¢ ey xrh., a passage which 
shows that this sense was not affected by 
the technical use of 4 Sovd} at Athens. 
piyar Boudry for pipar lydvvoy Boudfs 
is an extension of the ‘inner’ or cognate 
accusative.e—Others translate ‘should 
throv down the council’, 1-¢. overthrow 
the government of the queen and her 
advisers, but (1) SovA# without explan- 
ation could not bear this techmical mean- 
ing; (2) the play does not give the ex- 
planation, nor suppose a formal Cousstci? 
of regency, the elders never speak of 
themselves as such ; (3) we should expect 
rather «arahDaae or possibly xarafahety. 
— Povdiy xarappawae Scaliger, ‘should 


‘devise a plot ’.—tiere: ds, as indeed. 


877. pévto. however; ‘though his 
presence would be our best assurance, the 
explanation of his absence 1s trans- 
parently honest and an assurance in 
itself’. 
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885 


vov tadta wavra thao’, amevOnty Ppa, 
héyouw’ dv avdpa révde Tov orafuar Kiva, 
TwTipa vaos mpdTovoy, vWndrns oreyns 
aryhov rodiypy, pwovoyeves TEKVOY TaTpi, 


Kal ynv pavetoay vauriiows wap’ édtrida, 


890 


Kadductov Auap elodev ex xelparos, 
ddouTdpw Supavte myyatov péos— 
tepmvov S€ TavayKatov éxduyew aay: 


889 orébdor. 


878. pv $y dismissing irrelevancies 
and coming to the gist of the matter. 

880. PAdBas Trichmius (Cod. Farx.) 
obviously and perhaps rightly, but «Ad- 
Bas eye-sores cannot be disproved. The 
representation of the f by @ is in the 
Doric and Aeolic dialects frequent and 
regular (Pdfos=Gdfos, WBea=fea wd 
etc.). From «\af (cf. cXafua) a regular 
formation in these dialects would be 
xddf-a. The language of poetry often 
preserves dialectic forms, because the 
words came into literature from a dialectic 
source. A similar instance 15 vefpés, 
commonly referred to the root (vef) of 
véos. The nouns in -y from verb-stems, 
originally abstracts, describing a process, 
are regularly extended to the effect of the 
process, ¢.¢. whoxy plartisny, wreath, diy 
potnting, way, etc.: and xAd8e therefore 
might be the sore produced in running 


eyes.—7yAduas Platt, Class Rev. x1. 
P- 98- 
88t. ras Aude cor. Aapwrnpouxlas 


From the analogy of other like words 
(8adovyla, Nauradovxyla etc.) we should 
suppose that Aauwrrypovxla was the func- 
tion of Aauwrrnpodyoa or forch-bearers and 
'y dugl rut Nap rrypouxia attendance trport 
a person as a torch-bearer. Many words 
of this type, eg. cxyrrovxos, KApdofxos, 
etvolxos, describe offices and officers. Here 
it seems to mean ‘attending the king with 
torches’ to his chamber, the deductzo, 
as a State-ceremony. atnpeArrovs, seg- 
lected, would, as applied to a ceremony, 
mean ‘disused’ The queen wept that 
the king came no more with the accus- 
tomed state to his chamber.—Other ex- 
planations offered are (1) that the beacons 
(v. 293) were neglected, z.c. not lit, for 
want of cause to light them, (2) that the 
watch-fires lighted in the house in ex- 
pectation of the king's return ‘were disre- 
garded’, z.¢ he did not come (Sidgwich), 
(3) that Clytaemnestra’s lamp (really lit 
for Aegisthus) did not bring back her hus- 
band (Headlam, Class. Kev. XVI. 244). 
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But as for me, the fountains of my tears have run themselves 
dry, and there is no drop there. With watching late mine eyes 
are sore, with weeping for thine attendance of torch-bearers 
neglected still, The droning gnat with lightest flutter would 
wake me from dreams, in which I saw thee pass through more 
than the time of my sleep. 

Now, after all this misery, in the relief of my soul, I would 
hail this my husband as a watch-dog to the fold, the ship's 
securing stay, the high roof’s grounded pillar, as a child sole- 
born to a father hopeless, or land espied by mariners in despair, 
dawn as it looks most beautiful after storm, a flowing spring to 
the thirsty wayfarer,—but everywhere escape from distress is 


But do these adequately render Aauwrnp- 
ouxla ? 

883. Aerrats, emphasized by displace- 
ment in the sentence, /ightest.—tral 
xedyweres together; purate: with Gwiagor- 
tos, The construction of td with dative 
of agent is not certified in Aeschylus 
(Wecklein mentions 7hed. 913, but justly 
holds that that case is distinguishable), 

883. Tot...xpoveu zc. the time of 
my sleeping. “The personifying instinct 
pervades the language of Aeschylus” 
(Sidgwick). 

886. drrevOryryw i> distinguishable from 
axrev64s, The passive form, in its full 
force, means ‘relieved from gnef’ (dis- 
grigfed 30 to speak, ‘made drev64s'), 

887. tev orabper Kiva, literally ‘of 
the fold a dog’, de. what a dog is to the 
fold. The article should in strictness have 
been repeated throughout the catalogue, 
Tay pev crabpiy xiva, ris 52 vads mpbro- 
voy, rhs b¢ aréyns oridov, xrh., and so a 
prose-writer would have written, But in 
poetry the logical completeness of this 
is naturally sacrificed to euphopy: with 
curfpa vads xpérovoy we supply ris vads, 
and so on. 

889. ortdov. M had probably the 
mis-spelling erotAov.—orvAav h. 

8go. Kal ‘connects 887—889, which 
describe the protection and security afforded 
by the master, with 890—892, which de- 
scribe the delight of his unhoped-for 


return. The transition from one set to 
the other is marked by cal". Sidgwick. 
—Mr S. J. Rowton suggests to me asa 
simpler explanation that «al couples only 
yiv and rékyov, joined becanse pavetrav 
map’ édarl8a belongs to both, ‘an only 
child coming to a despairing father, or 
land appearing to despairing sailors’, So 
also Dr Headlam (Cérss, Rev. XVII, 244) 
comparing Pind. O/. 10. 86 xpivy ey 
paver, dv’ Gre wails... ratpl wodewos 
xrh. I adopt this.—This artificial cata- 
logue betrays the speaker, as indeed 
does most of the oration. No one could 
make a successful speech in such a situ- 
ation, thongh it is natural enough that the 
queen should try. As the king severely 
and truly remarks, she is much too long. 
But she attains the real object of her 
appearance before the palace, when he is 
compelled to accept the perfidious com- 
phment of the tapestry. 

891. Dazit as it looks the fairest, after 
storin. The superlative, though much 
criticized, seems correct. 

893—4. Literally ‘but relief is sweet 
in everything; such dike then are the 
titles with which I express my praise’, 
i.c. ‘as the types of deliverance, such as 
the foregoing, are infimte in number, I 
take them in the sum and mean them 
all’. The cardinal point is the em- 
phasis on ro:otede, emphasized in respect 
of its difference from roteée. ‘The queen’s 
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rowicd€é Toivuy agia mporpbéypacw. 


dOdvos 8 dréctw: okhd yap 7a mpiv Kaka 
aA r ‘ , 
viv S€ pot, firov xdpa, 


nveryoper ba. 


895 


éxBaw’ anys Thode, py xapat TiHels 
Tov oov 700, ava, “Ihiov mopOyropa. 
Spwal, ri péddr\ge, als éméorahrar rédos 


4 , , ? 
médov KedkevGov oTpwvvuvat TETATHATW ; 


goo 


evbis yeréoOw mopdupdsatpwros mdpos, 
és Sap’ deAmrov ws dv wyjrat Sin. 

) > » ‘ 3 9 , 
ta 8 adda dpovtis obxy Vavw uKkwpevn 


Orjoer, Sixaiws (vv Peois) fetuappeva. 


AD. 


Ajdas yéveOov, Suparwv euav Pvdaf, 


> , ‘ > , , i 2 
ATOVOLA [LEV elmas ELKOTWS €/L7) 


898. 


avas. 


copiousness, as is the danger of unreal 
eloquence, has overrun itself and reached 
a point at which: it is equally ineffective 
to go on or to stop. With ripyaiov péos 
her catalogue 1s in no way rounded off, 
and yet one or two more wpoopGéyuara 
would carry her over the edge of the sub- 
lime. Perforce therefore she generalizes, 
and concludes in fact with an ef cetera. 
Thus a fine piece of verse is spoiled, 
but it was made for the purpose. Aes- 
chylus could afford to purchase a piece of 
truth at the cost ofa few big words.—&gus : 
‘to hold in value’, then ‘to pronounce 
valuable’, and so, as here, ‘to praise, 
honour’, both of things and persons, 
cf. Eur, O7 1210 sadotow dueraloow 
dgvoupévy, Hec. 319. The verb is used, 
as any transitive verb may be, absolutely ; 
see ey v 1182 gpevidow 8 odxér’ éf 
alviyudruy my teaching shall be xo longes 
entgmatic; so here, my pratse bestows 
titles like these. But 1n effect the object 
1s dvdpa révée supplied fiom the fore- 
going period (v. 887) of which this hne is 
really a part,—See further Appendix Q. 
895. pOdvos 5’ déorw, 2.2. the ercess 
of my joy, after what I have suffered, 


does not deserve rebuke. According to 
Greel: religious feeling the display of 
human happiness was itself a provocation 
to foitune 

896. At a sign from the queen the 
path to the house is strown with crimson 
embroideied tapestries, properly used for 
religious processions and ceremonies, over 
which the king is invited to walk. The 
urgency of Clytaemnestra in forcing him 
to accept this homage has a motive more 
direct and simple than the chance of ex- 
posing him to the jealousy of Fate. It 
is designed for the people, upon whose 
conduct in a few minutes the lives of the 
queen and her partisans will depend 
To stamulate discontent and discourage 
loyalty 1s of vital moment By the 
queen’s arrangement, what the murmur- 
img spectators see is that the ieturned 
Tbépayvos enters lus palace with a kind of 
pomp shocking to Hellenic eyes (see on 
v. 938) His reluctance, even if taken 
for genuine, could be appieciated only 
by the immediate bystanders. It 1s like 
Gracchus pointing to his head, only that 
in this case the ill effect 1s dengned. To 
Aeschylus the scene may perhaps have 
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sweet; in such-ltke titles then would my praising run. And 
let jealousy refrain, seeing how much was the woe we endured 
before. 

But now, I pray thee, beloved, step from this car—but not 
on the earth, king, set that foot of thine, which has humbled 
Troy. Slaves, why delay ye to do your commanded office, and 
strow the ground of his way with coverings? In a moment let 
the laid path be turned to purple, that to a home unexpected he 


may have conduct due. 


‘And for the rest’, a vigilance never laid asleep shall order it 
as just providence, I trust, intends. 

Ag. Daughter of Leda, who hast my house in charge, if to 
the measure of my absence thou hast stretched the length of 


been suggested by the fate of Pausanias, 
one of whose gravest offences was his 
adoption of Oriental ceremony. 

898. rév ody 768", Elision of substan- 
tives and adjectives having the quantity 
~~» rare in tragic verse, and by Aes- 
chyluy and Sophocles scarcely allowed 
eacept under pecul:ar conditions. Their 
regular use 1s as in v 887 Kiva, v. 895 naKd. 
As to the details see Yournal of Philology 
XII. p, 136. The exceptions are about 
3 per cent. In the iambic verse of Aes- 
chylus this is the only one sufficiently 
attested. (On P. V. 355 édoew Al’, and 
Eun, gor cara xGbv’ obca, see the article 
cited.) What justifies it to the ear will 
appear to be this, that in the phrase rév 
gov 146a following yaual r:Oels the noun, 
being anticipated and so to speak ‘dis- 
counted’, has no weight, while on the 
other hand what is lost by curtailment 
to 46a goes to increase the stress upon 
adv, on which the meaning depends,—¢hat 
Soot, O king, whi thon hast set upon 
Troy. 

go2. dedmroy . &(xn with ironic inten- 
hon, meaning ostensibly scarce hoped for 
due ceremony, but for those mformed 
unex pected...vengeance 

903. dpovtls obx Savy vikwpévn an 
expression not lost upon those privy to 
the secret of the queen’s night-watch. 


V, &. A. 


Ostensibly it 1s a compliment to the 
‘open eyes’ of the king, and 7a 6’ é\da 
in fact recalls the conclusion of his speech 
(v. 835), which she hears as she enters. 

16. Literally ‘shall order it, being, 1 
trust, justly fated’, an expression of pious 
reliance upon heaven to show the right 
in the king’s threatened ins estigation. 
So the words should be grouped, if the 
reading 1s right.—#eoitowr dpueva Memehe, 
Wecklein, where @tce: dpuera is ‘shall 
order them fitly’. 

gos. Agamemnon dismisses the queen's 
salutation with a sarcasm, and sternly 
rebukes her for the untimely pomp, of 
which he divines the malicious motive 
(v. 912). Of his danger he has not 2 
glimpse, nor does it le in any of the facts 
which he knows or suspects, but in the 
undiscovered plot and preparations of 
the conspirators. See the Introduction.— 
ArSas yévebAov: a siguificant opening. 
Clytaemnestra was the daughter of one 
false wife and the sister of another, and 
her husband, who calls her by no other 
name or title but this, neither ‘ wife’, nor 
‘queen’, nor even ‘Clytaemnestra’, 
gives her to know that he has not 
forgotten the fact. Cf Ov. Her 16. 
agt (Patis to Helen) wrx fier, 51 sunt 
wires in sevtne avorum, | ct fous et Ledae 
fila, casta potes- Euripides (if it be he, 
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paxpav yap e€érewas: add’ evaioipws 
aiveiv, map add\wv xpn 768 épxerOar yépas. 
Kal Tada py yuvarxds ev Tpdrrois ewe 


dBpuve, nde BapBdpov dwrds dixnv 


gto 


xXapaumreres Boapa mporxydvys pot, 

pnd eipaot orpwcac’ éripBovov mopov 
riBer* Oeods tor totrde Tiysardev xpewy, 
év tro.xihows S€ Ovyrdv ovra Kdhdeow 


Baivew epol pev ovdapas dvev ddBov. 


915 


héyw kar’ avépa, py Oedv, céBew eye. 
Xwpis modopiotpwy te Kai Tay TroiKihoy 
Khyndav dutet: Kal 7d py KaKas ppoveiv 


Beod péyiorov Sdapov. 
UA / | ow | 3 Lal th 
Biov reXeuTyocavt év everrot Pidp. 


6d\Bioar S€ ypr} 


920 


ei wavta 8 ds mpdooom’ dv e’Oapons eye. 
KA. kal pny TOO EiTe, Bn Tapa yrduny, €pol,— 
AT. yrdpnv pev tobe. ph StapGeporrr’ ue. 
KA. ntéw Oeots Seioas dy dS epdew rade ; 


Pp 
gio. BapBdov. 


/ph. A. 686) makes Agamemnon use the 
same title, among others, without special 
intention; but that he should select 1t at 
such a moment as this, and avoid every 
other, 1s not to be supposed accidental, 
gog. eye. gyol: ‘we, who have no 
taste for such things, however the habits 
of my house may have been changed for 
the worse in my absence’, See onw g18,. 
—tv tpdmos éwof circumstance, wth. 
gtx. Literally ‘make open-mouthed 
grovelling clamour in honour of me’. 

913. Tes with emphasis, ‘do not 
tuvite jealousy’. 

915. tol pey ‘40 we al least’. 

916. Ambiguous; ‘I would have the 
honour of aman—arnd Ansband—not of a 
god’. 

917. tekal: ‘without carpets for the 
feet as without refinements generally '.— 


Tay mox(Awy includes both ‘decoration’ 
and ‘subtlety, fraud’. The artificial 
phrase ré roixi\a is chosen to bring out 
this malicious suggestion. 

gt8. Rttsmour crees loud, another for- 
midable phrase. Kumour sufficiently pro- 
claims the glory of Agamemnon—and the 
modesty of his wife? She has dwelt on the 
xAndéves that came from Troy (v. 865}. 
what of the xAnéav that went there ? 
{Propertims, who has imitated this play 
elsewhere, seems to have had this passage 
in mind in 2, 18 35 ‘ipse tuus semper 
tibi sit custacia lectus, | nec newts ornate 
Sronte sedere vels. | credam ego narranu, 
nolicommittere, faae | e ferram rumor 
traustl et waria’.) 

gzt. ‘And that I shall act on this 
principle e/ways is the assurance for ine’, 
hterally ‘and / am confident masmuch 
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thy address, still for a modest praise, the honour should proceed 
from some other lips. For the rest, offer no womanish luxuries 
to me, nor before me, as before a king of the East, grovel with 
open-mouthed acclaim, nor with vestures strown draw jealous 
eyes upon my path. To the gods these honours belong, To 
tread, a mortal, upon fair fineries is to my poor thoughts a 
thing of fear. Give me I say the worship not of thy god 
but of thy lord. No foot-cloths, no false refinements, need pro- 
claim what rumour cries. An unpresumptuous mind is God’s 
greatest gift: happy let him be called, who has come pros- 
perously to the end. And that such will be ever my rule is 


the assurance for me. 
Cz 
me— 


Come answer, saving thy judgment, one question from 


Ag. My judgment, be assured, is fixed beyond change by 


me. 


CZ. Didst thou bind thyself belike, in some hour of terror, 


to this observance? 


as I should do af things after this 
fashton’.—«l mpdocoww’ év. The opta- 
tive with dy, standing in a conditional 
clause, has the same meaning that it would 
have in a principal sentence, z.¢- it ex- 
presses what zvou/d happen or és /ikely 
to happen, under conditions expressed or 
mplted, (It is grammatically an afodo- 
sts.) Here the implied condition is the 
universal condition ‘whatever the cir- 
cumstances’, and is in fact contained in 
mdyra. See on Theb, 504.—mpderow 
dy ‘I should do’ (Paley), not ‘I should 
fare’.— ds thus, ‘with the moderation and 
propnety that I show in this refusal’. 
The remark, or rather promise, 1s for the 
benefit of the bystanders.—I follaw Mr 
Sidgwick in holding that this verse is 
correct. elrov 746’, ws Weil. 

g22—933- On the effect of this alter- 
cation see Appendix R. 

922—923. kal pry see, marks a new 
turn.—ro8’ «lm? tol differs from the 
usual formula for asking a question, elmé 
xa, only in the appealing emphasis 
thronn upon éuol,—rd8e; the question 


(v. 924), which follows the king’s in- 
terruption.— py wapd yrepnv: literally 
‘not against judgment’, an afterthought 
and parenthesis, as is shown by the imp. 
aor, efré (not subj. as required in pro- 
hibition) For wapa yrupny déyew see 
Eur. Afed 577 wel mapa yrouny epd 
though it be an ill-zudged thing to say. 
The parenthesis here is thrown in just 
to get a hearing, and means ‘you may, 
without sacrifice of judgment, answer a 
question’.—The alternative rendering, 
‘yet order this not contrary to my pur- 
pose’, scarcely satisfieseither 768’ elm é or nat 
phy. —yvouny...7 Siapepodvra ‘that I 
shall not alter my judgment (resolve) for 
the worse’. Eur //:fp. 388 radra...mpo- 
swota’ éyu, ob dtadbepety Eueddor (Paley). 

924. Vou vowed perhaps in some hour 
of terror so to perform this act? te. to 
make a humble entrance, propitiating 
the gods by renunciation, She tnes a 
taunt of cowardice (Sidgwick),.—nvkw . 
dv ‘you must have yowed’: for this con- 
jectural use of the past indicative with dy 
see on Zheb, 696. The sentence ts in 
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AT. elep tus, elBas y’ &B 168° eLeirrov rédos. 925 
KA. ri 8 dv Soxei cou Ipiapos, et rad quucer; 
AT. év mrouxihous dy Kdpra por Bava Soxei. 
KA. py vuv tov avOpameov aidecOys Yoyov. 
AT. dun ye pevtor SyudOpovs péya ofever. 
KA. 6 8 adOdvnrds y obk émilndos méde. 930 
AT. otro. yuvacds éorw ipelpew pdyns. 
KA. tots 8 dABious ye Kat Td veKaobar mpéret. 
AT. 9 Kat av viknv ryvde Sypros riers. 
KA, mod: xpdtos pév rou rapes y éxay epi.’ 
ADT. aad’ ci Boxed cou rav6’, vat tis apBvras 935 
Avot Taxos, Mpddovrov éuBacw Todds.— 
Kal rowrdé p’ éuBalvov® adrovpyéow Gear 
uy Tis mpdawber dupatos Baro. POdvos. 
woh} yap aides cupatopbopety toc 
dbeipovra mottov dpyupwryrous F idds. 94° 
926 and 937. Sox# 
form a statement with interrogation— his dignity to contest such a trifle. He 


tpBav, properly of the performance of a 
ritual.—defoacay Hermann; ‘have you 
vowed to the gods that I should make 
sucha sacrifice (of costly decorations) only 
in fear of your life?’ 

925. Tédos final decision. He ignores 
her question. 

926. Soxet Stanley.—ri represents a 
yerb to be filled in by the answer, éy 
roxthos BAva. Soin tva rl; with what 
object? +l represents a verb in the sub- 
junctive.—Priam fs no argument ; itis the 
king’s very ground of objection that the 
ceremony is BdpBapov. Clytaemnestra is 
merely talking down resistance. 

928. rév dvOpearevov: ‘if it is not 
fear of the gods, then fear not sex’. 

g29- See on w 918 

932. They may submit (let themselves 
be conquered) with grace, 

933. W---rheg you plainly, no less 
than I, think the point worth contest. 
She has spoken as if it were beneath 


retorts that the matter does not seem 
indifferent to her vl«qy miv8e ‘having 
the best in this matter’. Sr{pios rias: 
the genitive is that of price. For the 
archaic use of riew, ‘to value at, rate 
at’, see Hom, 7/. 23. 703, 705.—Or we 
May join Stpios with ricyy, do you your- 
self find a victory so won to your taste? 
Here vin rivS_ means 7d vixdcOar (see 
preceding verse) But dipcor seems then 
superfluous. 

934- Yield: I constrain you, let it 
be with consent, In péy ror, each par- 
ticle has its separate force. For pév, 
‘force at all events’, cf. v. 915. The 
antithesis implied in pév, but not formally 
completed, is between xpdros and éxdw, 
force and consent. See also Theb. 736 
yelvaro uev udpow alrg he begat a son ostly 
to be his death, and note there. —ret ‘you 
know’, an appeal to common sense, must 
generally be omitted in English for want 
of a compendious equivalent.—xpareis 


. 
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Ag. Never was last word spoken on better reflexion than 


this. 
Gh 
the same? 


Ag. 


fight. 
Et 
Ag. 


\What had Priam done, thinkest thou, if he had achieved 


He had made him a fine fair path, I am very sure. 
Then let not blame of men make thee ashamed. 

But the voice of the multitude is a mighty thing. 

Aye, but who moves no jealousy wins no envy. 

To love contention is not a woman’s part. 

Nay, but the great may e’en yield a point with grace. 
Thou plainly, no less than I, thinkest the point worth 


Yield: I constrain thee; let it be with consent. 
Then, if this be thy will, quick, let one loose my shoes, 


these trodden slaves to the serving foot.—Even with these bare 
soles, as I walk the sacred purple, I hope no distant eye may 


give me an evil glance. 


It is shame enough to stain with the 


stain of human feet textures of price, purchased for silver. 


pero rapels Weil and, omitting 7’, Weck- 
lein; ‘you win however, if you yield 
willingly’; cf. v. 932 —With these words 
she lays hands upon the hing, and compels 
him to descend. - 

936. Atos for the usual Avérw, See 
on v. 457-—~TaXos adverbial, zw/th speed.— 
The unusnal pause after the second foot 
adds abruptness to the abrupt command. 
The king 1s :mpatient to have done.— 
mpoSovroy, servant to a servant (vicarius), 
meaner wen than the foot (Schutz).— 
Here his shoes are taken off. 

937. Kal roteSe even wrth these 1f [ 
tread etc , 1 ¢ rots woow, with his bare 
feet, see % 939. The demonstrative pro- 
noun 1s explained by look and gesture. 
Even thus he fears to provoke ‘the evil 
eye’ by his act.—rotode may be taken 
with dAoupyécw, but it 1s then superfluous, 
whereas by position 11 should be em- 
phatic.—@ewv belongs to ddoupyéaww (sacred 
tapestites proper only for divine service). 
—<drovpyfciv. The substantival use of 
adoupyts 1s irregular. Probably we should 
read therefore dAovpyictv. 


938. jay Bador 7 zope no distant eve 
may give me ar evil glance. mpdrwiev 
marks the point. See Appendix R. To 
supply Gedy 15 not necessary. According 
to the superstition, the eye of human 
jealousy is as dangerous as the divine. 
See on v. 942. : 

939. copatopbopety trocly hbelpovra 
fo staan wutth the star of human feet. 
For P@elpew spo:l see Cho. torr pdévou 
knkls...moddas Papas POelpovaea rol morkl\- 
paros —cwpatodiopety should not be re- 
jected. For owparog@épos ‘staining (or 
stained) wth the body’ cf, xe:pouayxos, 
daxrvdodexrés etc. Garments stained by 
wearing would be cwparépGopa, the person 
wearing them owyaropOépos eludrwv, and 
his act cwuaropPopety eluara. The word 
therefore distinguishes the bare feet (‘feet 
of the body’) from the shod.—For cor- 
rections (eluaropPopetv, orpwuaropbopeiv, 
dwuaropOopeiv) see Wecklein’s Appendix. 

940. jWAotrov apyupwynrous 8” dds 
‘what is wealth, textures bought for 
silver’, mAodrov: in a restricted sense, 
as we speak of the precious metals. dp- 
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tovTay pev ovtw: thy févnv 6€ mpevpevas 
rvs éoxdpile. Tov Kpatodvra padfaxds 


Beds mpdowbev ebpevds tpoodepKerat: 
éxav yap ovdels Sovdiy xpyrat Cvye, 


avrn 8 To\Adv xpnpdrov efaiperov 


945 


avOos otparod Sdpnp’ euoi Evvéotrero. 
érel & dxovew cov Karéotpappar Tdbe, 
ely és Sdpwv péabpa mopgdvpas mara. 


éorw Oddacca, tis 8€ vw KatacBéoe ; 
tpépovea TohAns topPipas icdpyvpov 


Kykioa maykalvictor, eiatwrv Badds. 
olkos & tadpxye. tavde odiv Deois, ava€, 
éxew wéverBar § ov érictarar Sdpos. 
mo\hav marnopov © eiudrwy av nvéduny, 


Sdpowot mpovvexPerros ev xpnotnpiots 


955 


Wuxis Képiotpa THode pnxavopevu. 
pil{ns yap ovaons duddds txer” és Sduous, 
oKiay urepteivaca cetplou KuVds. 

Kat gov poddvtos Swparirw éoriar, 


Oddros pev ev yxepove onpaivers pohdr- 


960 


a ‘\ 2 ‘ . ee a 
drav S€ revyn Zeds an’ dudaxos mixpas 
olvov, tér On vxXos ev Sdpois médEL 


ay 
Q45- avry. 948. Sduous. 
g5o. els Apyupov. 954. deudrwv. 956. unxarapnerys. 
o61. ran’, 


yvpevirovs: the ordinary dress, tapestry 
etc. of a Greek household were not bought, 
hut made there.—e 1s not necessary, but 
is often used where simple apposition 
would be admissible. 

941. Totrwy pty obra: literally ‘of 
this thus’, a formula impatiently dismissing 
the subject. There is an ellipse of some- 
thing (e.g. dradhaxGd, but of what, 
a native Greek might have been unable 
to say. Nothing parallel seems to occur 


elsewhere, for such a gemttive as rod 
Kactyeyrou ri pps, ttovros # uéddovTos; 
(Soph. £/, 317) may, as Wecklein says, be 
distinguished. rovjudy Emperius, Weck- 
lein.—tyv féyny 88: see Appendix R. 
942. Tov Kparotyra padGaxds: see on 
v.10. Whatever may be the effect on other 
‘distant eyes’ (see 7 938), divame eyes at 
least will be propitiated by his humanity. 
945. arn Auratus.—‘‘She therefore, 
as a delicate princess, will feel slavery 
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Of this enough. But here is one, whom thou must receive 
into the house with kindness A gentle master wins from the 
distant eye of God an approving glance; for none takes willingly 
to the yoke of a slave, and this damsel is the choice flower of a 
rich treasure, bestowed by the soldiers upon me, with whom she 
goes, 

- And now, since I am reduced to obey thee herein, I will 
proceed to the palace along your purple path. 

C?. There is a sea (and who shall drain it dry ?) which hath 
in it purple enough, precious as silver, oozing fresh and fresh, 
to dye vestures withal. And we have, O King, I trust, a chamber 
of such from which to take thereof, our house being unacquainted 
with poverty. Vestures plenty would I have devoted to the 
trampling, had it been proposed to me in some temple of divi- 
nation, when I was devising means to bring this dear life back. 
It 1s the root of the house, whereby the leaves arrive that make 
a shade overhead against the dog-star, Yes, now, at thy coming 
to the familiar hearth, thy winter-coming betokens warmth, and 
when Zeus from the grape’s sourness is making wine, then it is 


the most keenly.” Songhtly Headlam, But it is the underlying thought, not the 


Class Rev. XV 11. 248- surface-meaning, which determines the 
949—933- ‘Theres purple enough in expression. 
the sea, asd enough within’. As the 952. There ws a store, £ trust, fron 


hing proceeds along the path of crmson wich do take thereof. twvbe (1.e. ciudtwr) 
mokiApara, it is to the eye of the queen, depends on éxew as partitive.—ovv Oeois: 
who foresees the eciudrww Badas that are see v go4.—There is difficulty in olkos 
to follow (v 1382), as though already he But perhaps ofkos may stand in the sense 
walked in blood. There is also in the of ‘household goods’, 'store’-—olxo. 
mere sound and imagery of the opening Headlam, ofkos Porson. 


verse the feeling of her hatred, deep, g54- 8’ eipdrwy Canter, 

cruel, and inexhaustible. But no com- gx5. mpovvexPévros rod eftacba.— 
mentary can exhaust the significance of Sspoior év xpnornplocs together. 

this marvellous scene, which for spec- 936. pnxavwpévy Abresch, Hermann, 
tacular writing, if the phrase may be used, 937- ‘kero, gnomic aorist, comes. The 
has probably never been rivalled.—6§d- comparison and the thing compared mix 
acca; see Appendix O, together, ‘thy hfe is the root of the 


959. ‘todpyvpov (Salmasius) worth ifs house, and thy safe coming as the putting 
weight 1 silver isoorasins yap qv 4 top- _ forth of the shading leaves ’. 
Pipa mpos Epyupov éEeratouévy (Theopom- * 937-963. The artificial manner re- 
pus ap. Athenaeum XII. 526 Cc, cited by calls wv. 887 foll. 
Hermann).—xnxtéa waykalvioroy purple 958. oktdy Kuvds shade agains! : see 
ooze ever fresh and fresh xnxls, because Omvou dxos v. 17. 
the dye is the juice or ooze of a shell-fish. 960. éy xetpdvi. See Intioduction 
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avdpas tedetov Sap’ ématpupapevov.— 
Zed Led rédeve, Tas eas evxas TEAEL, 


péror S¢ ror ool tavrep dy péddps Teri. 


XO. 


timte por 70d eurrédws 
Setypa mporratypwv 
Kapdias TeTpagKOmOU TOTGTAL, 


965 


orp. a’. 


pavrurodel & axéhevotos aptoGos aoudd ; 
ovo amomrucas Sdixav 


Svokpitwy dvepatav 


Odpoos evreies i€et, 


97° 


dpevos dirov Opdvov ; xpdvos & émi 
Tpupvnoiav Evveu Borors 


opp durée mapy- 


mnoer, ev ta’ “Iuor 
opto vavBdras orpards. 


4 Diet 8) 9 , 
mevoopat 8 aT Op~-eaTa@yV 


975 


* 
véoTov, avTopapTus wv. 


972. ebmibes, 973. émel. 


975—76 Yanplas dedra raphSneer. 


963. reAefov a grim word. As ap- 
plied to the husband or master of the 
house, it means goverwing, ‘bearing réAos’ 
1.é. authority or office (see on Zed. 152). 
But it is also a ritual term, applied to 
the perfect victim, fit for the sacrifice 
(cf. dvdpoogayetoy vw. 1077 and note the 
ritual term rede, to accomplish a rsée, 
inv, 964)- 

964. Agamemnon has passed witlnn ; 
Clytaemnestra turns at the door.—réAae 
‘supreme’ and over all, as the man over 
the house (cf. the title "Hpa redela given 
to the goddess of matronhood). Clytae- 
mnestra conceives herself, as avenger 
of Iphigema, to have a claim upon the 
god of famuly-life, if it ts his pleasure 
to intetfere at all—rdAe, pédot 88 ae- 
complish my prayers, and then thy pro- 
vidence may accomplish ever what thou 
mayst ustend: te. ‘give me vengeance, 


- 


be the sequel what it may’. péou. 
This use of the optative, to signify ac 
quiescence, belongs to the same archaic 
syntax as the imperative optative (936). 
See Hom, //. 21. 359 My’ Epdos, Towas 
Se Kat atrixa dfos 'Axidrels Aoreos eFeda- 
cee, cease strife, and J consent that etc. 
(see Monro, Aomertc Grammar § 299 for 
more illustrations).—For pédav of noi al 
providence see v. 381 odk Epa rit Beods 
Bperdy adkiotcbar pédXew boas dblxrwv 
xdpis waroiro.— V7. 963 may be taken as 
merely a repetition of rédet, but this 
does not satisfy the generality of rOvrep 
dy péddys.—tevIep (for rOv rdmrep) is an 
example, said to be unique, of the Attic 
‘attraction’ occurring in a relative of 
this archaic form, It could be removed 
by .eading either péAys or péAq mwépi 
(Maehly). 

965. Clytaemnestra enters the house, 
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to the home like a sudden coolness to be visited by the crowned 
lord thereof. [Exit AGAMEMNON. 
Zeus, Zeus, who crownest all, crown but my prayers, and let 

thy providence do even what thou wilt. 
[Exit CLYTAEMNESTRA ; the crowd disperses, 


The Elders. \Vhy is it that so constantly my auguring soul 
shows at the door this fluttering sign, and the prophet-chant 
offers itself without bidding or fee? Canst thou not spit it away, 
like an unexplainable dream, and reach such willing trust as the 
mind is glad to rest upon? Yet time hath heaped the sands of 
the shore upon the anchor-stones(?), since the naval host set 
forth to Troy: and they are returned, mine own eyes tell me 


leaving Cassandra seated in her chariot. 
As to the scene generally at this point 
see the Introduction. 

967. Setypa sag, ze. ‘advertisement ’ 
or ‘warning’ of something that is to 
come. For a not dissimilar use, see Eur. 
El. 1174{Orestes and Electra, after slaying 
Clytaemnestra, come from the house with 
blood upon their feet) tporaia bel-ypyar’ 
abrluw mpocpbeyparwy ‘a victorious ad- 
vertisement of the unhappy salutation (they 
will pronounce)’.—8etpa Cod Farn.; see 
Appendix S. 

970. ov8' aromricas Spévev; ie, 
‘why not dismiss at any rate for the 
time forebodings too obscure to be of any 
use?’ He expostulates with himself.— 
ovsé: literally ‘wilt thou wot ever ..?’ or 
‘nol so much a5...2°—aTomricas te: 
for the relation of the participle and verb 
see wv. 606, 611, 1031, 10352 etc. The 
principal notion is in dromticas, guast 
ovK dmamrrices, wore ixésBac ; —arro- 
mrveas literally, the act being a magic 
prevention, If a dream can be inter- 
preted, well; 1f not, you ‘spit it away’, 
and think no more about it. The ob- 
ject of dromrvcas (1, the foreboding) 1s 
supphed from the previous sentence.— 
evreSis (Jacob) ‘easy-believing ’, see on 
v. 286, 2.2. a voluntary trust.—pevds 
dXov Bpdvev: in apposition to dapeos, 
literally ‘a welcome seat to the mind ’.— 
If this sentence 1s taken as one with the 


preceding, there 1s no subject for dzo- 
mroicas...tée. Hence dromricap .., te 
(Scaliger, cf. wv. 776) ‘while confidence 
does not spit it away.. and sit on the seat 
of my mind’, But the metaphors clash. 
973—979-. Je. ‘it is so long since the 
sacrifice at Aults, and the prophecies 
thereupon (v. 160) are so far refuted by 
the king’s safe return, that we might well 
be re-assured ’.—The text is given merely 
as possible. él and dxaras Cod. Farn.: 
akras Wellauer. Yaopuiaxras is a com- 
bination of letters hkely to produce error 
from confusion of Pausla (from yauplov) 
with the adjective Pdputos. rapypnoev: 
ch. % 1420 Ptacpdtwr Codex Venetus for 
miacuarwrv, For wap-audw to heap as a 
cover see duaw, and compare wapaymicxw, 
mwapakahimrw etc.—mpupyvyrloy Evrep- 
Bddrots. a fvvéuBoror 1s by etymology 
‘ what 1s thrown in with’ something, here 
with the cables (rpuurjore). It seems to 
descrihe the large stones which the Greeks 
used as anchors The lapse of time 
since the fleet was moored (v. 205) at 
Auliy is marked by the fact that ‘the 
mooring-stones have disappeared in the 
sand '.—«bre sence in the temporal sense, 
as Sophocles occasionally (0. C. 84) uses 
it for sence in the causal sense. Cf. the 
uses of éwel —xpdvos rapyByoer ‘time has 
passed hiy youth’ does not seem to bear 
any natural sense. ‘The tense at any rate 
should be perfect (rapj8nxew Headlam). 
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980 


Opjvov "Epwios abrodiSaxros éowber 
Oupds, od Td wav Exwv 


édridos hitov Fpacos. 


, 
omhdyyva 8 ovror parale, 


pos évdiKots ppeciv Tederpdpors 


985 


, , 4 
Sivats Kukhovpevoy KEeap. 


evyopar & e& euas 
€hrridos Wvsn reve 
és TO pn Teer pdpov. 


parka yap Tow Tas modAas wyveias 


orp. B. 990 


4 ‘ 
akdpecrov Tépua’ voros yap 
yeitwy dpdroryos épeider. 


an! , > ~ 
Kal moTHos evOuTopar 


> ‘ »” » e 
avdpos emacev apavtov éeppa. 


, 
Kal TO Mey TPO YPNLATwV 
, » 5 4 
KTnotwv, oKvos Bahay 


995 


opevddvas am evpeérpov, 


3 a” ld , 
ov« €du mpdmas Sop 


Tamovas YeLwv ayay, 


g8t. epuves. 


980 dv, demonstrative, dhat stra 
(uvov), Hpfvov “Epwtos a further de- 
scenption as in Homer (Monro, Hom «Gr 
8§ 238, 259).—Gvev Avpas Srrws ‘sings 
unthout the tyre as at were’ te. unbidden, 
uninvited, dxéXeurros (v. 969), an ex- 
pression apparently atising from the Greeh 
habit of passing the lyre incompany To 
receive the lyre was to be asked to sing ; 
dvev dAUpas ddew therefore ‘to sing un- 
asked’. Sad (see ddvpos, dddputxros) 1s 
also part of the meaning.— Epwios 
Porson.—duws Auratus, 

982. ob ra way nof fo the full The 
misgiving recurs in spite of the encourag- 
ing circumstances. 

984. omAdyxva. The metaphor passes 
from the udyris to the zaward parts of 


999 rnuoras. 


the victim fiom which he draws his con- 
clusions, 

985. The throb that with meaning 
recurrence the heart s epeats to the uwnmis- 
taken breast, \iterally ‘the coming round 
of the heart with portentous revolution 
against the truth-telling breast ' 

987. But f pray my false expectation 
may lose rtself tn vord, literally ‘that out 
of my expectation may come falsehood 
falling into non-accomplishment’.—i5q 
is pait of the predicate, hike a ‘ proleptic’ 
epithet. (The form may be right : pudos 
may have existed as well as Widos. The 
stem pvd-1s warranted by Weudys ) 

990—99f. Doubtful in reading ; com- 
pare the antistrophe (vv. 1004—1005). 
The general meaning is clear in both 
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so. But yet, as without the lyre, my bosom repeats that dirge 
of Doom, unlearned and self-inspired, unable to grasp in full 


the welcome assurance of hope. 


It cannot be for naught, the 


throb that with meaning recurrence the heart repeats to the 


unmistaken breast. 
itself in void. 


But I pray my false expectation may lose 


Too true it is, that the health which abounds encroaches ; 
for sickness is its neighbour right up to the wall: and human 


fortune, running straight, will strike on a hidden reef. 


And as 


to the saving of goods, fear, discharging the measured scale, 
may keep the whole house from sinking under an over-freight 


places. On the metre see Appendix I1.— 
© True it 15 that the health, which abounds, 
encroaches; for sickness 1s its neighbour 
right up to the wall’, z.¢. ‘high condition 
passes easily into bad condition’, and 
generally ‘great prosperity is dangerous’. 
—tas modAds vyielas: health lies in 
moderation, and is essentially a pécov 
not a wokt.—dképertov téppa 2/5 dors 
dary 1s unsatisfied or rapacions, the 
quality of the eucroaching neighbour 
being metaphonically given to the boun- 
dary (7épua) which he pushes forward 
into his neighbour’s land The meaning 
is that, becoming 7oAh7, vylea neces- 
sanily enlarges into vécos, there being no 
interval between them —épelBe, presses 
close ¢o, 

993—994. dv8pds 2¢. Bporod as oc- 
casionally in poetry. See Zeb. 425, 
where dvdpdow is opposed to Oeots, and 
note there. There 1s no sign here of 
anything lost. See on the antistrophe, 
z. 1008 

995-1009. A difficult passage. The 
general connexion is this. All prosperity 
is dangerous (990—994); and, while 
some kinds of loss may be averted by 
a timely and willing sacrifice of gain 
(995—1000), which sacrifice itself the 
bounty of heaven can make good (1001 — 
1003), the /:fe once lost is never restored 
(t004—1006), no, not the life of the most 
virtuous (1007—1009). Thus vv. roo1— 


1003 are not a fresh illustration, but a 
parenthetic remark upon the foregoing 
illustration. See Housman, Journal of 
Philology, XVI, p. 271- 

993- TO pty answers to ro 8% in 
v. 1004, ont the one hand on the other. 

993—1000. <A ship may be saved if 
not overloaded.—té piv mpd Xpnpdrwv 
kryotoy. literally ‘so far as concerns the 
preservation of wealth’; mpd on behalf 
of. (We can scarcely separate xpé from 
Xpnuarwv, or make xp, xr mean ‘the 
main cargo’ as opposed to part of 1t.)— 
dxvos Badwv (xpyuara) tf apprehenston 
discharges it: for the ‘pendent’ nomin- 
ative participle cf. Supp. 455 xal yAdaoa 
rotevcaca pn Ta kalpia, yévoiro puéov 
000s av Gedxrypios. tt is really ‘in ap- 
position to’ the main sentence, like the 
much commoner accusative (v. 236); the 
‘casting-off’ is ‘the not-sinhing of the 
house’.—-odevdévas dm’ eipérpov: front 
the duly-werghted sting, 2.2. from the 
loading-scale: see Appendix T,—8dp0¢ is 
not part of the metaphor of the ship, but is 
the thing metaphorically compared to a 
ship, the house (cf. v. 383), which by 
hhberality desires to escape the penalty 
of toomnch, tapovas yéhov &yav over- 
fratght with riches (Housman). For 
rapovy, from méouat, fo possess, 4 syno- 
nym of aya, compare the parallel forms 
TnwovA—TIpa, xXapHorji—xdpua, mAno- 
povi—rAfoua: so also mG&ats Kross 
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ovd erdvruce TKados. 1000 
mohrd tou Sdats ex Atos dudiragys Te, Kal 
é& dhoxwy érerecay 

viotw where vorov. 

70 8 émi yav meoov + draf Bavdoipor 
mpdmop avdpos pédav alua tis ay 


avr. B, 


1005 


/ 
maw Grykahéoaur eraetowy ; 


ovdé tov dp00day 


trav dbipévwv gn ex dddaBeig. 


et S€ pn) TeTaypéeva 


potpa polpay é€k Geav 


1910 


elpye py) mréov pépery, 


mpoplacaca Kapdia 


yacoav av ra8 efeyer. 


vov & vmd aKxoTw Bpéuer 


1015 


4 
Buparyys te kal ovdev éredropeva Tore 


Kaiprov exroduTEevc ey 
Cwrupovpévas ppevds. 


KA. elow Kopifov cat av, Kacdvdpay déya, 


1007—9. Pbinévww dvdyew | Zeds atr’ Eraue’ éx' addaBelg. 


tors. 


Brdrec corr, to Apéuer. 


- OS -  vw_wm-e,-—— —_- 


Hesychius, mdropes- xriropes Photius. 
See Journal of Philology lc» mnpovds 
mischief, damage, does not fit the sense. 
100I—1003. Arch, we dnow, and abun- 
dant ws the gift of Zeus, and rids the 
plague of Aunger ort of the annual field, 
ze the produce of each year supplies the 
year's food. As Heaven gives man year 
by year 12 péestty what 1s needful for him, 
the eagerness for more than plenty is 
inexcusable. Agriculture, ag usual, is the 
type of natural prosperity, and commerce 
(the wapiae rates of Horace Od. 1, 3) that 
of avance and excess.—Wderev vécov, as 
if hunger were some weed or other mis- 
chievous thing m the soi] (cf. ddepros 


atayys vécos Zumt. 482, 943) which Zeus, 
by his bounty, destroys.—#Aacew Schutz. 

1004. Td 88. see on ¥. 995.—Weody 
Auratus, probably; but see Appendix II. 

1005. pé\av see on Thed. 43. 

too7. otdé dBdraBela nay, fo revive 
the most strartly virtuous were a sin, 
literally ‘not even the straitly virtuous of 
the dead may one recall from the dead 
with innocency’.—dy, supply dvaxadévat- 
76 vis, the elliptical & marking, as 
usual, that the verb of the previous 
sentence, as well as the subject, 1s con- 
tinued.—réy dpfoSar hiterally ‘the 
rightly schooled’, cf the Homeric 
Satppur w.rtuous, The allusion is to the 
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of riches, as a boat from going down. (Rich we know and 
abundant is the gift of Zeus, and rids the plague of hunger 
out of the annual field.) But as for a man’s red blood, once 
shed from his dying body upon the ground, who with imcan- 
tation may call it back? Nay, not the straitest in virtue may 
be called from the dead without sin! 

And were it not that one god’s purpose doth check and 
limit another’s decree, my heart outrunning my tongue would 
have poured these bodings forth: but now she mutters in dark- 
ness, vexed and hopeless ever to wind off her task in time, and 
stirring the fire within me 


[Enter CLYTAEMNESTRA.] 


Clytaemnestra Come in with thee, thou also, Cassandra, 


standing example of Hippolytus (Pind. 
Pyth. 3. 98, Eur. Ale. 123, Horace, Od. 
4 7 28, Virg. Men. 7. 763): for re- 
storing him to hfe Asklepios was slain by 
Zeus, and according to one forn of the 
story Hippolytus also perished a second 
time (see Horace) Hippolytus is the 
typical ascetic, trained in the Orphic 
discipline above the common level of 
humanity (see Eur. A1fp. t1, 952, and 
passin). Hence dp$oda%s here: the word 
itself 1s probably Orphic; see the refer- 
ences to the late Orphica in L and Sc. 
5.vv. dpG0d6retpa, Sanrds.—tady dbipevey ; 
the genitive is constructed (as partsfzve) 
with réy épfoéa% and 1s also supplied (as 
ablatrve) with the verb.—aBraBela (Cod. 
farn.) 1s probably nght. Either this 
passage is interpolated or the strophe 
deficient. The error is probably here, 
since the required excision leaves a text 
hable to be misunderstood and filled up. 
Moreover the strophe is sense as it stands, 
and this is not. The insertion may 
come from a note or notes, dvdyor and 
Zeds avro trauce i.e, ‘supply avdyou’, 
‘Zeus put an end to it’, or the like. 
1019--ro1y ‘So strong is my sense 
of an evil destiny at work, that I must 
perforce have spoken, but for the con- 
soling reflexion, that it may be counter- 
acted by a good destiny’, for there are 


many divine poweis, whose puiposes 
sometimes clash, and in the case of 
Agamemnon thee ts evidence both for 
the evil destiny and for the good. (Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, cited and followed by 
Mr Sidgwick.)—reraypéva é Oca de- 
creed by yods belongs both to poipa and 
(supplied again in the accusative) to 
Mowpay.—p1 mdgoy épeyv. with epye 
literally prevent from wruining more, en- 
croaching further. cf. wheovéxrns turing 
more thaw your own. 

to1s—1017. viv 8€ ‘as zt 7s 1 ponder 
the matter sadly and without reaching 
any conclusion’. The figure, homely 
but vivid, is that of a woman with 
her wool, working in the winter against 
tume, as we say, with no better light than 
she gets by stirring her fire. Virgil may 
perhaps have taken a touch from here for 
a well-known picture in the Aeneid (8, 
4to), ‘cum femina primum, | cu tolerare 
colo vitam tenmque Minerva | imposi- 
tum, ciuerem ct sopitos suscitat tgnes | 0C- 
tem addens operi’. 

to1g. Clytaemnestra, coming from 
the house, finds Cassandra still seated in 
the chariot and summons her impertously 
to join, as a member of the household, 
the sacrifice which 1s to be performed for 
the king’s return. 
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kowaver evar xepviBur, Today pera 
Sothuv orabeicav Krnciov Bupod zéhas. 
éxBaw amivys rhode, pnd brephpdvet. 
kal maida ydép to pac ’Adkprjuns more 


mpabévta thijvat Sovdias palns Bia. 


1025 


ei 8S ody avayKn THAD emippéra TvXNS, 
dpxatoThovtwr Seororav zoddy xXapis: 
a > » > > a »~ Ao 

ot 8 ovmor éAmioavres NuNoaY Kadws, 
cpot te Sovdows Tdvta Kal mapdorabpor. 


éxeus wap’ nudv oldmep vopilerar. 


1030 


XO. col to éyoura maverat capt Adyov. 
évtos 8 Gv ovca popoipwy aypevpatwv 
Ys > » > ’ 2 > ¢ 3 >» 
metOor av, ei meiBov: dreGoins & tows. 


KA. 


GN’ eizep ett pn xedddvos Sixny 
dyvara gdwvynv BapBapov Kexrnuérn, 


1035 


érw dpevav A€yovca meiBw viv dAdyw. 


XO. 


& 4 tal A ¢ ¢ 
érov' ta \ooTa Tuy traperratwy eye. 


mOod dirodca Tév8 duakipn Ppdvov. 


KA. 


1025 dovdelas. Bla, 1029- 


rapacrdeuwy, 


ovro: Oupatay tyvd euol ayok? mapa 


1038. el@ov. 


1020. apyvirws not ungraciously, be- 
cause in a humane house, where the slaves 
are members of the family, not merely 
chattels. 

1022 Knefov Bwpot: the altar of 
Zeus Ktesios, guardian of the property 
and therefore of the slaves 

1025. mpabévra +Ajvat literally * beng 
sold (as a slave) endured’, t.e. dore ap 
under the conditions of slavery’, distinguish- 
able from &7An mpabFvar ‘bore to be 
sold’, see The. 739 omelpas tra and 
note there.—Sdoudlas pdtns Bla im spite 
of the slaves’ porridge. Heracles, as a great 
feeder, would feel the more this sort of 
pnvation. Hence the saying, which Cly- 
taemnestra coarsely applies to the case of 
the enslaved princess. The fare 1s per- 
sonified as a kind of adversary. 


1026. ov implies that other hypo- 
theses are dismissed and this hypothesis, 
‘that one 1s to be a slave’, 1s taken 
instead (see on w% 681), In Enghsh ‘if 
that fate mauzzs¢ fall to one’. A schohum 
rightly explains the meaning by filling up 
the ellipse xahoy név, dyol, uh weipa- 
Ofvar Sovrdelas, ef 5é wecpgrd ris, eéMAcov 
dpxaowdotras Sovredew. Cf Cho. 563 
foll. Kat 87 odris av...6€arro- ef 8’ ofy 
duetyw ‘if I do enter’ etc., Soph O TN 
851 el 5 ob re Kaxrpéraro ‘even if he 
Shondd diverge somewhat’ etc., and 
passages collected in Paley’s note — 
érippérot the optative puts the case as 
an imaginary general supposition. 

1028. tpnoav Kadds Iterally ‘have 
made a good heap’, ze. become suddenly 
mch; probably a phrase from mining. 
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thou: since Zeus of his mercy hath set thee in a house, where 
thou mayst share the holy water in thy place with the crowd 
of slaves at the altar of stead and store. Descend from the 
car, and be not proud) They say that Alcmena’s son himself 
was sold, and still bore up in spite of the slave’s low fare. If 
it so fall that one needs must take that state, masters not new 
to wealth are a thing to be thankful for. They to whom a rich 
pile hath come by surprise are to their slaves cruel always and 
over-strict. From us thou art receiving what custom bids. 

An Elder. ‘Tis to thee she speaks, and plainly. She waits 
for thee. And maybe, since thou art in the toils of fate, thou 


shouldst obey, if it may be,—though maybe thou wilt not 


cE 


Nay, if her foreign tongue is anything less uncouth than 


a swallow’s twitter, my reason urged 1s spoken within her under- 


standing. 
Eld. Go with her. 


She urges what, as things are, is best. 


Obey, arise, and leave the chariot. 


as 


This sense of dpudw (sweep together) is 
more common in the compounds ema- 
pdopar, guvaudoua, etc-, but occurs also 
in later hterature for the simple verb (see 
L. and Sc. 5.v.).—€« @epiopod (schol.) has 
the advantage of giving to dyudw an older 
sense. Buta harvest is not a hkely type 
of sudden and unexpected gain. 

1029. Gpolre Kal mapactabwor crsé/ 
and over-exacting; ‘exceeders of the 
proper standard’: cf. mapdvouos.—Cod,, 
Fara. mapa créOpnv. 

1030. Thor art receiving from us 
the treatment due by custom, in being 
invited to share the family worship. See 
on %, 1020 

1031. gol. materat. The participle 
18 principal, waterat adding only the 
notion that she waits for compliance — 
gay: only too plain, as they think. 

1032, dv .we(@ov dv. The uptative 
with dy ts a gentle imperative, properly 
a suggestion of something which may be 
done. The courtesy of the speaker 
throws into relef the harshness of the 
queen, and 1s emphasized by the antici- 
patory &v.—droboa (C. G. Haupt). 


I have no leisure, you may know, to be thus dallying 


1033 el me(Bo.o: a further qualifica- 
tion, 1f tos wornldst (obey); see v. 1393. 
dreBolns 8'(dv) tows: 2 ¢. though I can 
understand it if you donot. avis carned 
on as in Soph. 0.7. 937 Hdo0 ev, was 
8 otk av; doxddrdos 8’ ows: literally 
‘perhaps thou mayst disobey’. 

1034. pt XedvBovos Slkny dyvara lit. 
‘not as a swallow’s unintelligible’. The 
negative belongs to xedcddvos dixny, not 
to pwrhv BdpBapoy kexrnuévy, The queen 
holds an opinion, which still, though not 
professed, is often betrayed, that her own 
language is essentially rational, and that 
any human speech must bear so. mutch 
analogy to it, as to make it intellgible, 
if spoken simply and clearly.—For the 
swallow, cf Anstoph. Frogs 688, Airds 
1681. 

1036- The persnasious I urge are 
Spoken within her nnderstanding, Again 
the participle 1s principal, as inv. 1031. 

1037. Tov wapeotétwv ‘of what the 
circumstances allow’, ?. V. 232, Anstoph. 
Knights 30 (Wechlein). 

1039 += Svpatav is a substantive, lke 
tporala (see ducceBi tpowalav v. 229) 
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mp aiparnpoy e€appiler Bar pévos. 
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XO; 


% ‘ » > / 2 > 6 ld 
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e Leh ot | a £ 58 id , 
éxoug avayky THE Kalvicov Cvyov. 


1048. #f 1138, 


105. 


Readings of M. 


1055 


1052 47 (un m). 


and edvala (=etv})  Anellipse of rpiSiy 
can scarcely be supposed, when the verb 
rpl8ev, from which it 1s to be supphed, 
follows,and at sucha distance. But appar- 
ently the ellipse became stereotyped and 
thus formed a popular substantive @upala 
gadding, staying ont of the house. Fot 
a parallel see 7/ied. 692 tporata xpovla 
tows dy EXMor OerAeuwrépy mrevuari, where 
mvop, lost by fixed ellipse in rporala, 
reappears in mvevdpari, as here rp¢S7 in 
tplBew.—oxornv Dobree 

1040. Ta pev ydp éorlas peroudadov 
Krh. literally ‘for as to the matters of 
the central hearth, the sheep are already 
placed’, 2 ¢. ‘the state of our sacifice 
within 1s that the sheep’ ete.—For ra 
arias peroupddov, grammatically in a 
loose apposition to the sentence fornxer 
KTd., cf Y. 998 7d Key mpd xpnudrwr and 
v. 8at 7d 8’ és rd ody Ppdyyua. So Peile 
and others nghtly; but pay nevertheless 
answers to 6€ in v. 1043 (Hermann) — 


The alternative is to take 7a as a demon- 
strative anticipating “Aa (Monro, Hom. 
Grammar §§ 238, 259) and écrias as a 
locative with ternxe. But the locative 
uses of the genitive (see Monro, om, 
Grammar § 149) do not seem to justify 
this ; ésrlas &ornxe should mean ‘stand on 
the altarside’ or ‘in the altar part’ of some- 
thing —pecoppadov refers here tothe posi- 
tion of the altar a7 ¢he cents e of the addt, or 
court of the palace, within, But since the 
word occurs in the tragedtans 1epeatedly 
as the title of the sanctnary at Delphi 
(7hed. 732 etc., Eur, Zon 462 has the 
exact phrase peodudados érria), and this 
1s the only place where it 1s applied 
to anything else, we should look for some 
intention, Cassandra (see the sequel) is 
wearing her robes and insignia as pro- 
phetess of Apollo, is dressed in fact as 
the Pythia. To this, apparently, Cly- 
taeninestra mockingly refers: ‘as for a 
éorla pecdudadros, that is all ready; if 
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abroad. For the hearth, ‘the central hearth’, hath its victims 
already placed, for the sacrifice of the fire—since of the present 
joy there was no expectation! And thou, if thou wilt take part 
in this, must not delay. If for want of understanding thou 
takest not what I say, then with thy foreign hand converse 


instead of voice (?). 


Eid. An interpreter, and a plain one, the strange lady doth 


indeed seem to want. 


She hath the air of a beast new-taken. 


Ci. ‘Aye, mad she is, and listens to her folly. She comes 
here from a new-taken town, and yet she has not the sense to 
bear the bridle, until she foam her humour away in blood! But 


I will waste words no more, to be so scorned ! 


[ Exit. 


Eld And I, for I pity her, will not be angry. Come now, 
unhappy, come down from where thou ridest, and take on thee 
willingly the new yoke of hard fate. 


you, the prophetess, mean to take your 
part, you must come at once’. 

1041. mpds odayds mupés: perhaps 
Jor the sacrifice of the fire, i.e. for the 
feast which they were already holding 
in honour of the beacon (rip as in 
wv. 481, 593). This, says the queen, they 
had commenced before, not expecting 
(naturally) to have ‘the present joy’ of 
seeing the king arrive close after his 
message. t1vS¢has an emphasis.—The re- 
ceis ed interpretation of rpds opayds zupbs, 
so far as any 1s received, has been ‘to 
be slain for the fire’, 7¢. for burning 
on the altar But there is a long list of 
corrections, mdpos before (Musgrave) the 
least unsatisfactory. As taken above, 
the words are certainly obscure, but may 
not this be intentional ? 

1042. ws obmor Mmlracr as zt was 
never expected, literally ‘as for persons not 
having any expectation’, The absence 
of a defining pronoun gives the same 
force as the Enghsh passive —Some take 
v. 1042 to mean ‘as for an unexpected 
triumph’. But surely this could not 
account for the fact that the victims were 
ready. 

1044. el since. Clytaemnestra ex- 
plains her command by gesture. 


Vv. 7, A. 


1043. Doubtful. Neither the apodotic 
8¢ nor the emphatic ov 1s satisfactory ; 
Zum. 888 is not parallel. And how 
should Cassandra answer without under- 
standing? Wecklein refers of to the 
elder, who 1s to explain Clytaemnestra’s 
words by signs. In that case we should 
suppose that the sentence 1s impatiently 
broken off at Adyor.—dpdte stenify your 
meaning. See Herod. 4.113 Kat purioa 
per odk elye, ov yap curlecay ddAnAwr, TH 
be xeupl Eppage (Wecklein). 

26. Cassandra takes no notice of the 
queen, but her bearing and gestures 
begin to express a great horror. The 
elders understand nothing: Clytaemnes- 
tra understands only too well _—‘Perceiv- 
ing her imprudence and danger, she quits 
the stage hastily as if in indignation at 
the captive’s perversity. 

1048. Kdveu listens to, obeys 

1051- alparnpoy predicate, 272 Alood. 

1055. Take on thee without resistance 
the new yoke of this necessity advdyny 
a possessive dative. The dvayxy is per- 
sonified as imposing the yoke. For the 
antithesis ékove’ dvayxy (do willingly 
what must be done) see v. 934.—é«lkoug” 
Robortello. 
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1056. Cassandra leaves the chariot 
and comes forward, away from the palace. 
The prophetic frenzy 1s upon her, and 
she sees both the past and the future of 
the bloody house.—romwot §4 The ongin 
and onginal meaning of these exclama- 
tions is uncertain. é@ 15 commonly iden- 
tified with a form for yaé.—roro? Dindorf: 
wémo. others, 

1057. “AsrodXov. 


The story is given 
below, % 1201, 


1062. 
ard. 

1065. droddwy tuds dtrderas ydp, 
bringing out the suggestion of the name. 
‘od pédis ‘more than enough’ to deserve 
the name.—d¢yuidra, voc. of dyudrys ; 
addressing (as a new-comer to the house?) 
the guardian Apollo before the door in 
the street (dyud). So Polyntces leaving 
his father’s house addresses his farewell 
specially to the PoiBos 'Ayueds (Eur. 


8 yet, where prose would use 
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..Apollo, O Apollo! 
What means this sad cry on the name of Loxias? It 


Cassandra. 


Eld. 


Ah!...0 God !. 
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suits him not to meet a singer so melancholy. 


Gass mde, 


.O God!...Apollo, O Apollo! 


£ld. Once more the ill-omened cry, and upon that god, one 
all unfit for a scene of lamentation ! 

Cass. Apollo, God of the Gate, a very Apollo tome! Thou 
hast more than proved thy name, before and now again. 

Eld. She will prophesy, methinks, upon her own miseries. 
The soul retains that gift, when all but that is slave. 

Cass. Apollo, God of the Gate, a very Apollo to me! Ah, 
where, where hast thou led me? Oh, what house should this be? 


Eid. The palace of Atreus sure it is. 


That, if thou con- 


ceivest it not, I tell to thee: and thou canst not say it is false. 
Cass. Ah no, ah no, an abominable place, full of guilty 


secrets...yea, of unnatural murders.. 


.aye verily, a place of human 


sacrifice, sprinkled with blood of babes ! 
Eld, The strange woman doth indeed seem keen as a hound 


Phoen. 631, see also Ar. Vesp. 869). 

1066. dmwheras thou hast been a 
destroyer. 

1067. xpyoev: f.¢. she is about to 
‘declaim’ in the style of inspiration. 
The first effect of this is to dimmish 
their sympathy; they are even disposed 
to sneer (vy. 1072-73). Their attitude 
towards payrixn is the common attitude, 
a dislike between fear and contempt. 

1068. The soul retains inspiration, 
when all 1s slave but that, BSovdlq rap’ 
ty literally ‘slave-like save one thing’ or 
‘with one exception’; for the use of 
mapa see L. and Sc. s. vw. The Greeks 
viewed the SofAos as something in nature 
different from the édev@epos, something 
between the complete man and the mere 
animal, and also held that, as Homer 
says, enslavement changed the nature, 
brutalizing and debasing it to the new 
condition. Of this the elders suppose 
themselves to be witnessing a signal 
illustration: Cassandra, they think, is 
scarcely rational; she can neither under- 
stand nor signify her thoughts. But a 


slave might be ‘ possessed’ no less than 
the free. ‘ The spiritual faculty is the 
last to go’. But the sarcasm recoils, as 
is the intention, upon the speakers.— 
Souda wep év Schutz. 

1071. tyayes: as dy-udrys.—rrolay ; 
(1) fo what a house (this is meant), (2) ¢o 
what house (hence the reply). 

1072. ‘If thou (the prophetess) per- 
ceivest not that, / can tell it thee; and 
thou wilt not find it untrue’. 

1075. moddd cvvleropa fil! of guilty 
secrets: ovyloropa acc. sing. (from cvvei- 
5évax Tt dauryp to have a thing upon the con- 
science) takes the construction (sodAd) of a 
participle. Kuhner, Gr. Grammar § 400, 
note 4a.—kakd, in apposition to madAd, 

1076. See Appendix U. 

1077. dvSpordpayetov Dobree: mat- 
Btoppaytiploy: compare waldioy (M) for 
medtov v 309. The word is a compound 
hike dv8porpayetov, made by the poet 
for the occasion: a place where human 
bemnys are sacrificed, where babes are bled 
Jor the sprinkling, both odafew and 
palvew being used as terms of ntual. The 
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1079. pavrede. dy elpyoy 


1080. wapruploic. roiede wereldouar. 


: Jucv 
1081. rade. . 1084. Fun. 1086. Ax@os (Axor m) 
1097. xelp corr. to xeip’. 1098. xetpds. T103. tly’ 


children of Thyestes (v. 1081) were slain 
as Agamemnon 1s about to be slain, 
under the pretext of a sacrificial feast 
(see v 1592).—medoppayrppov ‘a place 
where ¢he floor is sprinkled’ is generally 


allowed to be faulty: the ms. reading 
may have come from an attempt to re- 
Store the metre, destroyed by the mis- 
spelling redoppavrr por. 

1079. élvay with emphasis as in 1047. 
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upon a scent 
find. 
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She is on a track of murder where she will 


Cass. Yes, there is the evidence that I trust upon! See 
yonder babes, weeping their sacrifice, their flesh roasted and 


eaten by their sire! 


Eld We had heard of thy fame as prophetess, had heard of 
it we seek none to speak for thee. 

Cass O God!...\What is this, what purpose of strange woe, 
horrible, horrible, that she purposeth here within? Woe to her 
nearest, woe beyond remedy, and no help nigh! 

Eld. This prophesying is beyond my knowledge. The other 
I knew, for all the town is loud with it. 

Cass. O cruel! Wilt thou do it? The partner of thy bed, 
wilt thou cleanse him with lustration, and then—oh, how can I 
say it? Aye, soon it will be done. She is reaching forth, she is 


stretching hand after hand! 
Eld. 

perplex me still. 
Cass. Ah!.... 


I understand not yet. 


Then hints, now oracles blind 


What appeareth now? Surely a net of Death! Nay, rather 
the snare is she, who shared the bed, who shares the crime. 


—parever. literally ‘she is seeking the 
blood of those of whom she will find 
the blood’. The elders, at first not im- 
pressed, become grave at the definite 
allusion (wa:déc<oppayrhpcov) to the crime of 
Atreus.—pateve f, h, dveuprjae. Porson. 

1080. japtvploio, Pauw, totcS’ ém- 
me{Bojzat Abresch. 

1084. tmpodrras i.¢. uéprupas, literally 
rods Aétovras qucy wept cof (schol.) or rather 
vxép cod, The word by itself does not 
mean pav7is, though a payris 1s mpoprrns 
Geod —-7]ev may be night, as an em- 
phatic repetition of the verb. The 
speakers, displeased, wish to silence Cas- 
sandra, whom they take to be merely 
displaying her powers, with the assur- 
ance that they know them by reputation. 
78m (Housman) is not improbable, nor 
76 pry for Auer Inv 1083 (Headlam) — 
rourwy mpopyzas Weil. ‘prophets (?) of 


these things’. 

1083—1147. She sees in vision from 
point to point the murder of Agamemnon 
and her own death. 

1092. éketva. Td mept Ovéorov schol. 
See v. 1075. 

1097 She, ‘the murderess’.—yepds 
later MsSS.—xepds épéyuara Hermann, but 
see Appendix IT, 

1099. Zo the perplexity of hints has 
succeeded that of oractes blind. Vv. 1093 
—098 are less vague than vv. 1085—90, 
but stop short (vw. 1095), as if the seer 
could not see her way. 

1102 She sees the enfolding of the 
king in the robe (w. 1381). 

1103. te” AvSou Dindorf. 

1104, The murderess herself 1s the true 
snare; dlxrvoy properly a cast-net, dpxus 
a stake-nel, but the distinction must not 
be pressed.—1) Evvevvos, 1 Evvorrla che 
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partner of the bed, the partner of the 
crime. vvevyos: wife or paramour? 
Rather both.—fvyarrla is also explained 
to mean ‘accomplice of the d{xrvoy, of the 
fatal robe’. This cannot be the whole 
meaning, as it does not satisfy the 
correspondence of étvevros.,,Euvacria, but 
it 18 perhaps suggested also. In such 
a scene we must not seek explanations 
too precise. The language is not meant 
to be clear.—Others punctuate thus 
tuparria ddvov. ordois..: but see next 
note. 

1105. ddvov erdors Chorus of Death. 
dévov is necessary; without definition 
erdois would not suggest the following 
question rolav "Epuwtr ;—dxdpecrros (péyov) 
yéve.: literally ‘insatiable of blood, to 
the race’,—dkdpetos Bothe, perhaps 
rightly, though the form is not extant, 
nor (in my opinion) proved. See Ap- 
pendix II. 

1107. KaTod\odufdro Aiparog Aevot- 
ou rasse the solemn cry over sacrifice to be 
stain by stoning. The context suggests that 
Ody Aedorpov should mean the murder, 
called so metaphoncally, but why, or 


what to a Greek @0pa Aetoiuow would 
suggest, 1s very obscure Sacnifice by 
stoning is traceable in tradition. Thus 
at Condylea in Arcadia the name of the 
local goddess Artemis the Strangled 
(‘Awayxouérn) was explained by a story 
that some children, having in play pre- 
tended to strangle the image with a 
rope, were stoned, and the people suffered 
plagues mm consequence, till they con- 
sulted the Pythia, who condemned the 
stoning of the children and imposed 
expiations (Pausanias 8, 23. 6). At 
Troezen again a feast called A:@oBoda 
was celebrated in honour, it was said, 
of two virgins from Crete, who in the 
confusion of a riot were stoned by the 
opposite faction (cractacdyraw 3¢ dyuotws 
rév dv rp rédec dadytwy wal ratras dacly 
bd ray derwracwray Kxaradevodjra 
Paus. 2. 32, 2). These stories apparently 
refer to former customs of human sacrifice; 
and at Troezen the persons by whom the 
rite was performed were called a erdois 
(at least this would account for the story 
about oragidra), which may throw light 
upon o7dois here. In human sacrifices 
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Now let the Chorus of Death, who thirst for the blood of the 
race, raise their ritual cry over their victim stoned 

Eld, \WVhat fiend is this, whom thou biddest sing triumph 
over the house? Thou lookest not glad thyself at the word. 
Gone to thy heart is the pale drop, even such as from a mortal 
wound drips slow and slower, when life’s light sets and death 


is coming quick. 


Cass. Ah! Ah! 


See, see!.,.... 


Keep the bull from the cow! She hath caught him in a 


vesture, and gores him with her black, crafty horn. 


He falls in 


stoning would be a technical way of 
avoiding the pollution of bloodshed (since 
the act is not done by any one hand and 
does not necessarily shed the blood as 
copay does). It seems therefore not 
impossible that the murder is compared 
to a ‘sacrifice by stoning’ or human 
sacrifice, over which the ring of fiends, 
who perform it, are bidden to rejoice.— 
To refer Gina AeUotwor to the imagined 
stoning of C/ytaemmestra by the people 
is unsatisfactory. The death of Clytae- 
mnestra is not here relevant, and a 
false prediction would spoil the effect, 
—ovslyov (an allusion to the bath) 
E.A.L M. (Class. Rev. v. p. 388) 


ryevoluov toothsome, Tucker, 7 XI. 
404. 
110g. o¥ pe. see next note, 


I110—11i14. Katpla mrdcipos Din- 
dorf, literally ‘shed so as to be mortal’, 
see U. 1342, Kal Sopl mribcipos, ‘even 
such as from a spear-wound’, is also 
possible. — Evvavére. atyats literally 
‘ceases (dripping) as the hght ceases’, 
the wound ceasing to bleed as the eyes 
close in death.—rayeta 8 dra mé\a, 
For the independent clause see v. 1089 
area 8é@ KrdA. ‘while help 1s far’.—The 
description is of one seized with intense 
horror and turning, as we say, ‘ pale as 
death’. The paleness of the dying face 
is attnbuted to ‘pale’ blood.—With 06 
ve padpive, this description might seem 
to refer to the speaker himself The 
transition to such terrible emotion on the 


patt of the Chorus would bé strangely 
sudden, nor does their next speech 
(v. 1122) show any such feeling, but 
expresses as before merely bewilderment 
and vague apprehension. Perhaps there- 
fore we should read ov o%, ‘thou lookest 
not glad thyself at what thou sayest’. 
And in any case the description must 
refer to Cassandra, to whom the vision 
now begins to show the striking of the 
murderous stroke. 

1118 With her crafty weapon, her black 
horn —pnxevipat.: the axe.—peAay- 
Képw does not mean that the prydynpa. is 
black-horned, but that it 1s, as 1t were, 
a black horn,—Dr Wecklein, reading ¢v 
wémruv vw pedayxépw xrr-, takes the 
Hedayképwy unxdynua to be the envelop- 
ing robe, which, as Agamemnon stretches 
out his arms in it, ‘ has an appearance as 
of something black-homed’, In favour 
of this it must be admitted that AaBotoa, 
if not constructed with perayKépy unxary- 
part, 1s irregularly placed. Nor is the 
grotesqueness of the conception obyection- 
able. But at 1s difficult not to suppose 
that the horn which gores is the axe 
which strikes.—It has also been referred 
to ‘‘the murderess advancing with her 
head bent down and shrouded in the 
black robe which she holds outstretched 
in her protruded hands”, Class. Kev, 
Vv. p. 388.—The scholia record both 
pedayképw and peAayxépwy (2.c. Tov pe- 

’ Aaynépuw raipor). 
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KA, id ia radaivas orp. ¢'. 

i KQKOTOTMOL TUXGL. 1130 
TO yap euov Opow 
mados éreyxéaca. 
mot 84 ye Sedpo Thy tdhawav nyayes, 
ovdéy tor ei pn EvvOavovpévnv: ti yap; 

XO. dpevoparrs ris ef Geopdpnros, ap- = ozp. a. 1135 
pi & abras Opoets 
vopov avomov, ola tis ova 
axdpertos Boas, ev, 
Taraivars ppeciv 
"Iruv “Iruv atévove’ apdibadtfeakots 1140 
andav Biov. 

KA. id id duyelas avr. C. 


/, 3 , 
udpov anddvos. 
¢ 4, £ 
mepéBadon yap ot 
1419. Omits év. T6235. 
T144. 


did. 1143. 
mepeBarorto yap ol 


dnddvos ndpor. 


1119, év véSpw Schutz. —tevxer; 
xérec Blomfield. See Appendix II. 

1123. elvav+ see vv, 1047, 1079, °A 
very good judge of the oracular 1 cannot 
boast that I am, but’ ete, 

1125. kKak@v Stal(Hermann) ; ‘ throngh 
woes’ 2.¢, ‘in woe throughout’? —réyvar . 
the ‘science’ or ‘skill’ of the wdpris: of. 


réxvai Kadyavzos inv. 260; the reference 
is particularly (as moAvemets shows; see 
éros, ry) to the phraseology and metrical 
form of prophetic utterance. The art of 
the dwris was just beginning to decline 
in repote among the educated in the time 
of Aeschylus. 


1132, Greyxdaca. ‘as a drop’ or 
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a vessel of water. 
the thing I tell thee. 
Eld. 
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In a treacherous murderous caldron is done 


I cannot boast high skill in judging words inspired , 
but these I judge to figure some ill. 


But by this way what 


good word ever is sent to man? It is all ill, a skill of manifold 
phrases, offering for knowledge a terrifying chant. 


Cass. 


Alas, alas, for the hapless doom of a wretch, for mine 


own fate! It shall have its drop in the lament. . 

Where is this thou hast brought me, a hapless wretch, just 
only to die with thee, and nothing more? 

ld. Thou art in some sort crazed by the god who hurries 
thy thoughts, and wailest thyself in a wild tune, like some brown 
nightingale, that with singing never sated laments, alas, heart- 
sore, for Itys, Itys, all her sorrow-filled days. 

Cass. O, but to die as a musical nightingale! For her the 


‘ingredient more’ added to the lament—~noun, used to mark the antithesis. For 


for the king. See a somewhat similar 
metaphor in v. 17 —Of the corrections 
proposed to adjust the metre to the 
antistrophe, émeyxéat ‘so as to pour it on’ 
(Campbell, Sidgwick) is the least violent, 
but the grammar 1s dubious. érreyx vay 
Headlam (C/ass. Rev. X11. 247), supposing 
the participle to be an explanatory note, 
and citing ov diappidav’ dvrl rod ob diap- 
péwv Cho. 65 schol., ete. See however 
Appendix II. 

1133. An apostrophe to Agamemnon 
(Paley), not to Apollo: the king is 
already in her mind, 7d é¢udy in v. 1131 
being antithetic to 7d 700 "Ayapéproros : 
and note fuv@avovyévnr (co), On the 
stage, action would explain.—qyayes 
points to the name 'Ay-apuéuywy: see 
v. 1071. 

1134. Tthydp, what else? 

1138. dxdperos A4/d, See on v. 1105. 


1140, dpdiOadkyn Kaxots together, 
sorrow-filled. 
It44—1147, TrepéBadov, the‘ Aeolic’ 


form for mepré8adov, should be retained 
(Wecklein, comparing Zum. 637 mepe- 
oxtpwsey M).—ydp (?). Perhaps rd ye, 
the article, or rather demonstrative pro- 


eaamples in Homer, where this use of 
the anticipatory pronoun with various 
particles is characteristic, see Monro, 
Homerte Gramm. §§ 258—259, and for 
the combination with the dative pronoun 
see eg. Herod, 3- 65 To wey 5h Epyor 
efelpyaoral por...o1 &¢ buiv Md-yoe xparé- 
ovat trav Bagthylwy,—The middle mepe- 
Badovro can hardly be right, meaning 
naturally ‘to put o# oneself’.—ayave : 
literally ‘ a struggle’, used, as 1n Euripides 
frequently, for what is terrible, critical, 
or both at once, 4g. Mec. 229 mapérrny’ 
ws tox’ dywv péyas, Med. 366 &r’ elo’ 
dyGves rois veworl vupdlos, Supp. 71 
d-yiv 38 dddos Epxerar. So also dydu- 
cua Eur, £2. 987 wucpty re xhdd ra-yd- 
viopd po, Here agony, the gutting of 
Life; cf. d-ywvla agony. The transforma- 
tion to a bird was a yAvxds d-ywv.—te, if 
nght, expresses apposition, ‘and there- 
with a sweet passage’, But perhaps we 
should read ye.—oldva is a conjecture sug- 
gested in M, but the antithesis is between 
the death which awaits Cassandra and 
the painless transformation of Philomela 
(Enger) ; and the ‘sweet life’ is not the 
point. —oxrorpss cleaving, stindering, 
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arrepodd pov dépas 
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1145 


Bedi, yhundy re dydva Khavpdtey arep- 
euot Se pipver oxiopes dudryxer Sopi. 


XO. 
paratous Svas, 


7a. 8 éridoBa ducpdrw krayyg 


pedoTumets Omov 7 dp- 


ious ev vopots ; 


nobev éemisavtous Geopdpous 1° exes 


, , 
aQvT. a. 


II§° 


mdbev Spous éxers Oeaomecias 58500 


KAKOPPHLOVaS ; 
KA. 
dior, 


id ydpor yapor Tdpidos dd¢6pior 


orp. 7. TI55 


io Xxapavdpou marpiov mo7dv: 


rote pev audt ods didvas tdhaw’ 


HvuTépay Tpopais: 


viv & audi Kaxutdv te Kaxepovotovs 


XO. 


6x fous gona Oeomimdyjoew taxa. 
4 
ti Td5€ Topdy dyay eros ednpiow ; 


1160 


otp. f. 


veoyves dv@pdimav pador 
nétdyypar & dd Siyypat. gowlw 
tdveayyet TOXG puvupa Opeopévas, 


Cpaulan €not kde. 
i@ movot mdévou médeos. ddronevas 
iw mporupyo. Ouciat tarpds 


KA, 
TO Tay. 


A cal ¥ 
moduxavets Botay trovovdywr: axos & 


obbey érjpKerav 


1r5g—the end. Readings of f. 


1164. muwupa xaxd. 


combines the actual wounding with the 
parting of soul and body. 

1148, 260ev lricotrovs Beodpdpous Te, 
whence sent, and by whom imposed, liter- 
ally ‘god-brought’.—Hermann omits re. 

1151. épod re, and at the same time, 
marks an antithesis. They had called 
her utterance wéduov dvowoy (v. 1137), 
a wild tune, literally ‘an unordered 
order’, vduos being properly the order or 


arrangement of notes in a tune. But 
they are forced to admit that there is 
‘method in it’,—dpés signifies both 
raised in tone and straightforward, and 
was applied with both associations 
specially to military march music. The 
second meaning is here most prominent 
and suggests the following metaphor of the 
road and the doxrms or guiding-stones 
1162. A man new-born might under- 
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gods did clothe in a winged form, a sweet passage and a tearless, 
while I must be parted by the steel’s sharp edge. 

Eld. Whence sent, by what power imposed, is thy vain 
agony, that thou shapest that fearful song with words so hard 
and harsh and yet with a march so clear? How findest thou 
the terms of woe which guide thine inspired way ? 

Cass. Alas, for the bridal of Paris, the doom of his kin! Ah, 
sweet Scamander, my native stream! Once on thy banks, ah 
me, was I nursed and grew. But now by the River of Wailing, 
aye, and of Woe, my prophet-voice, methinks, will be uttered 
soon. 

Eid. \Vhat is this word thou hast spoken, only too plain? 
A man new-born might understancs—tpteec-peneatit the wound 
of the piteous singer’s breaking misery, which shatters me to 
hear it. 

Cass. Alas, for the labour of Troy, Troy destroyed utterly! 
Alas, for my father’s sacrifices in her behalf, so many grazing 
victims slain! They served not at all to save the town from 


starved, The grammar of this sentence is 
archaic, but, in a proverbial phrase, not 
inadmissible (see on v, 337). veoyvds 
is a substantival adjective, 6 ved-yovos. 
The partitive genitive, or rather genitive 
‘of distinction from’, is the same which 
survives in the vocative phrases dia 
yuoatkDy, pira yuracxGy etc., in dpdelxeros 
dvépay (J. 11. 248), and in the forms of 
emphasis xaxd kaxdv (things el among 
evils) etc. (Kuhner, Gr. Grammar § 414, 
5, b). veoyves 1s treated (according to the 
meaning, 6 vewraros dvOpirwy) as a su- 
perlative; ‘a new-born one among 
human beings’ is, in modern phrase, ‘the 
youngest human intelligence ’.— Lastly 
pd@o. falls under the following use 
‘*From acquiescence or willingness that 
something shall happen, the optative 
passes to admission of possibelity, 1.¢. 
willingness to supose or believe that the 
thing will happen...Od. 3. 231 peta Geos 
+’ ébéduw Kal rnrdGev dvdpa caucat, This 
1s said as a concession: ‘we men must 
allow that a god can save even from 
afar’” (Monro, Homeric Grammar § 299 


f.) Precisely so here: the meaning of 
the proverb 1s not ¢hes ts intediterble, but 
this must be allowed to be tntelligrble or 
Z can no longer complain of obscurity. 
See further Appendix II., and for pro- 
posed changes Wecklein’s Appendix. 

1163. bird (dral h, drws Hermann) 
may conceivably be an imitation of 
the Homeric xo Selcas etc., which 
though really explained by the digamma 
(0xd dfelras) must have seemed to Aes- 
chylus an arbitrary lengthening by the 
ictus.—tard is adverb, guasz trowér\ny- 
pa. 
1164. Perhaps Svrayet. For the 
metaphors in ducayel...0pavmara cf. the 
Homeric é¢xexAdcOn pi\ov 7rop.—For 
dvoayhs from dy} breaking (d-yruu) cf. 
duorux ts, THXN.—Svoadyet Canter.—Opa0- 
para.,,«Avey literally ‘a shattering to 
hear ’.—pivupd Opeopévag Schutz xard 
appears to be an explanation 

1167. ‘mpétrupyou before the town or 


* on behalf of the town (Blomfield)? Pro- 


bably it would be truest to say that the 
first meaning is first intended, and then 
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To ph) TOAW pev warrep ody exew Trabelv, 
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1170 


éya S€ Oeppdvovs ray’ eumédm Bard. 


XO. 


érépeva mporepors 748° Enedypiow. 


avr. B. 


kat tis oe Kaxoppovety tiOn- 
ot Satipov vmepBapys eprirver, 


perilew mafy yoepa Pavaroddpa: 


Téppa 8 apnyava. 
KA. 


1175 


‘ \ € ‘ > ee OE / 
kal pyv Oo xpnopmos ovKér ex Kahuppatwv 


éorat Sedopkas veoyduov vipdus Sixny, 
hapmpos 8 eorkey HAlov mpos avTodds 


/ > / y , yf 
TTIVEMV eon fev, WOTE KULATOS OLKHV 


1180 


¢ %: 3 x ~ d ‘ 
Khvev mpos avyas Tovde THpaTos TOAD 


petlov' dpevdow 8 odkeér && aivryparar. 


kai paptupetre cuvdpdpws txvos KaK@v 


punrarovon Tav madac meTpaypevor. 


1185 


\ ‘ / id > » > > cA b} 
THY yap otéynv 7Hv8 ovmoT’ exdeitrer yopos 
Evudooyyos ovK evpwvos: ov yap ev Aéyer. 
kat unv meTwKws y, as PpaciverGar tréov, 


Bpereov atpa Kapos év Sdpois peéver, 
- ¥ / 3 , 
SvoreuTros €&w, Evyydvey "Epwiar. 


dpvovort 8 tyvov Sépacwt mpooripevac' 


1190 


mpetapxos arny ev pepe. 8 anénrucay, 
ewvas adedhod FE rarodvre Svopevels. 


1172. épnulow. 1178, 


voudas. 


1186. ov goyyos 


the second assumed by a tacit shifting of 
thought. 

1170. 7d py KTA. As the principal 
sentence (ovdév éemipxecav) 1s negative, 
regular usage would require in the con- 
secutive clause pi 0} —domrep obv Exay 
mabety: ie Exew radely dowep ov (Exec 
mageivy), ‘to save the city from receiving 
such treatment as in fact she is recetving ’. 
This sentence, if nghtly given by FYoren- 
finns and Venetus, 18s analogous to the 
use of doris Sijmore, ee. Grades 8 ri Shore 
(érades) ‘you have been treated as you 


have been’: but no parallel use of 
womep obv seems to be found.—The Cod. 
Farn. offers the conjecture Gowep oby 
&xe. wadetv. Di Wecklein objects that we 
should require either demep ob» Exes Exe 
or dowep od» Frade radety, asin ew. 1287 
mpdkacay ws erpater, Soph O. 7. 1376 
BXacrote’ Srws EBAacrev etc. He sug- 
gests domep oty &xew tye (1 ¢. Exew Womep 
obv Exe). 
IT7I. 
1172 
1173 


See Appendix V. 
trepyplow Paley. 
tis: ‘and there 1s some power 
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such fate as now it hath; and I, the sick-brained, I shall soon 
~be sent after the wise. 

Eld. Thy latter words go along with those before. Some 
power there is who with over-bearing press maddens thee to 
sing of sorrows tending to death, though the end I cannot see. 

Cass. See now, my prophecy shall not any more be like a 
bride new-wed looking forth from a veil. It shall come in bright 
as a fresh wind, blowing toward sunrise, and rolling wave-like 
against the light a woe far higher than this now. My teaching 
shall be by riddles no longer. And be ye witnesses with how 
close a scent I run in the track of the crimes done long ago. 

For out of that house there never departs a choir of voices in 
unison not sweet, for the words are not fair. Aye, and they have 
drunk, to be the bolder, of human blood, and in the house they 
abide, hard to be turned away, a rout of sister-fiends. They 
besiege the chambers (?) and sing their song, with still-repeated 
burden denouncing the hated sin of him who defiled a brother’s 


bed. 


which’ etc,, z¢@ there is inspiration in 
this and not mere wildness. —Kaxodpovety 
rlOnot peAlLev maddens thee to sing, 
guast Kaxoppovery tlOnow, Ware pediter, 
the infinitives being accumulated, which, 
separated as they are, 1s not objectionable. 
For the construction of 7{@nu see L. and 
Sc. s.u. B 1. 4.—kaxogpovGy, 12 malice, 
Schutz.—réppa goa/, the same metaphor 
as inv. 1153. 

1179. The metaphor changes to that 
of a strong wind at morning, under which 
the rolling waves of the sea are seen 
against the light of dawn. Cassandra, it 
may seem, recalls her recent voyage and 
the opening of this day. ‘‘Aapmpds 
the Greeks called a strong wind drigit, 
so here in any other language two words 
are required, one to be in antithesis to 
éx kahuuudrwy, the other to suit the new 
metaphor of wind”. Sidgwick 

1180 éongev: ‘its coming in’ or 
‘entry shall be as of a clear fresh wind’. 
The expression 1s mflnenced by the 
remembrance marked in the previous 
note. —¢o¢few Bothe. 


1181 KAWetv, 2 e- KAVSeLv, and perhaps 
an alternative form: cf the analogous 
pairs BAdw—BAv{w, PAtw—Prvfw.—Mrew 
J. A. Platt, Class Rev. X1. p. 96. 


1187. os: dere 
1189 Kapos’Hpwiwy Bpdretov aipa 
pvoy the figure foreshadows the 


Chorus of the Lumenides. 

1190, Sdépacw mpooripevar besieging 
the chambers (cf. mbpyous mpocjoba) not 
‘sitting zu the house’. év Sépors (v. 1188) 
therefore apparently means ‘in the fore- 
court (add#)’, or perhaps in the hall 
(uéyapov), Swpara being the zuer rooms. 
But there 1s probably some error, —midpa- 
ow mpootpevat, sitting at their cups (cf. 
Kury mpoohwevos V. 1617), 1s posstble,— 
alpacwv mporhuevat or dwpacw mpoonp- 
uevny (with deny v. r1gt) Weal. 

119. mpdtapxos év pépa 86 Ze. 
mpbrapxos per ev pépec 6¢, literally ‘ begin- 
ning and in succession’ or ‘1n succession 
from the first beginner’. The term 
dpxew (Ouvou, dois, etc.) was conven- 
tional and almost technical, see e.g, 
Pindar, Vem. 3. 4—10 pévorri (ce) pede- 
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Npaprov ; 7) 
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Tnpa tL TodTNS Tis aS; 


4 Wevddpavris ciue Ovpoxdmos préduv ; 


expapripnorov mpoupdoas 76 p eidévar 


1195 


héyw madaids ravd’ dpaprtias Sdpav. 


XO. 


~ “~ 4 4 
Kal mas ay GpKos, Thya yevvains mayer, 


mauoviov yévouto ; Javpalw S€é cov, 
aévrov mépav tpadgetoay adddbpovy mow 


Kupelv Aéyouray womep el TaperTares. 
pavris p “Amdddov Tod eréotnoev TéAEL.... 


KA. 


I200 


mporod pev aidas vy euol héyew rade... 


yaptwy récroves xdpuv veovlar...dpxe o' 
ovpavo) moduvepfra xKpéorti, Oiryarep, 
morvdbxtuor Buryor: especially where as 
here there was a repetition and a burden 
to the song; so in Theocritus I. dpxere 
Buxortxds, M@oat pirat, dpxer’ dodas. — 
dryy, dwérrucay they abominate the sin, 
cry against it. The common formula of 
disgust was not drorréw but dréxrvca.— 
eivds de\pod may be taken in apposition 
to drnp, the accusative to warody7: being 
supplied from it, or, perhaps better, 
simply with warodvri, the defiler of a 
brother's bed, the order being arranged 
to emphasize the words edvds ddeXpod — 
Bvopeveis “can be nominative or accusa- 
tive, but it is better nominative, being 
{as Enger and Schneidewim observe) a 
gnm allusion to ther name Evuevldes” 
(Sidgwick).—The reference is to the 
adultery of Thyestes with the wife of 
Atreus; Atreus avenged himself by the 
‘banquet’, for which 1n return vengeance 
1s now about to be taken —zpwrapyor 
Arnv, depending on bmvolor, they sing of 
the ortginal crime, the conjecture of 
Triclimius (Cod, Farrn.), seems to dis- 
tinguish between the ‘original’ crime and 
the succeeding (é uépe) sin of Thyestés, 
and is generally explained by reference 
to earher legends. But for the purpose 
of this play Atreus and Thyestes are the 
starting point, We should not tntroduce 


here an obscure reference to stories 
which Aeschylus does not notice. 

1193. tTHp@ ‘watch for an opportunity’ 
is used with phrases expressing the nature 
of the opportunity (a favourable moment, 
a wid, a dark night, etc.), and here 
absolutely, the nature of the opportunity, 
the time to shoot, being imphed by the 
context. The metaphor is the same as 
in ‘to speak circumspectly’. The second 
question (rnpa rt ;) corrects the metaphor 
of the first (quaproy,). ‘ Missing’ implies 
‘aiming’, conjecture, or taking a shot. 
But Cassandra Amows (v. 1195): and this, 
she says, may be seen in the manner of 
her affirmation. The quack will he 
vague at first and not hazard anything 
ill he gets a hint; he will ‘watch, like 
one that shooteth’. Not so Cassandra, 
who in edvds déeXgod has gone without 
hesitation to a fact ancient, secret, and 
definite. Therefore she stows. The 
eagerness of the prophetess that her re- 
putation should be attested is not the 
least pathetic feature in the situation.— 
elSévat opposed to rowdfew as in vw, 1368 
and P. V. 947 éyw rd" ofda.—rdyp 
madaids old im story.—If the emphatic 
meaning of e/Sévac be missed, there is no 
connexion here. Hence the suspicion of 
tnp& (xvpS Ahrens), it being supposed 
that v. 1193 should mean ‘ Do I miss or 
hit?? Hence also rd wh elddvau Adyy 
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Have I missed? 
that aimeth a shot ? 
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Or do I at all take observation, like one 
Or am J a false prophet, who babbles from 


door to door? Bear witness, swearing first, that I do verily Anow 
the ancient sins in the story of this house. 

Lid. And how could an oath do good, being framed in its 
nature to hurt? But I find it strange in thee, that bred beyond 
-the sea thou shouldst be as right about an alien city, as if thou 


hadst been there present. 
Cass. 


The prophet-god it was who gave me this power, 


for...The time hath been when I dared not speak of it.... 


(Hermann), translated ‘that I do not 
know by report’ (ré yw’ eiddvar 17 Adyw ?). 
But Cassandra has done nothing to dis- 
prove, if it be supposed likely, that she 
knew the facts Aéyw. 

1197 THpa yevvalws mayév framed 
naturally to be a hurt. yevvatws: ‘ac- 
cording to its yéwa or nature’, cf. Aris- 
totle, Hist. An. 1. 1. 14 10 yervaiby éore 
7d uh ébiarduevoy éx THs avrod gicews, and 
Hom. //. 5. 253 of jeor yevvatoy dducxd- 
fovrs wdxeoOar (L. and Sc. s.v.). The 
meaning 1s this; the essence of a Spxos 
is that it causes the person swearing 
falsely to suffer certam penalties; so 
Hesiod (7heog 792) calls the Styx, as 
Spxos Gedy, uéya riya Peotcr: except 
n the case of falsehood it does not act at 
all, and 1n that case, as was and stallis the 
belief of superstition, 2 acts mechanzcally 
and without regard to qualifying con- 
siderations, such as doxa fides. No one 
therefore should swear to a thing unless 
he is compelled to do so or has an object 
to gain. The speaker therefore prudently 
declines to swear to Cassandra’s super- 
natural knowledge (which is not exactly 
proved after all), as the oath, he says, 
could do no good and would only expose 
the swearer unnecessanly to the danger 
of falsehood.—avoy ‘a thing of 
remedy’; the neuter better suits the 
antithesis between madvioy and riya — 
Tiywe yervalws may (a compact (?) 
honestly ratified), Auratus. 


1198. @avpdtw 8. They admit that 
her accuracy is surprising —oov: con- 
strued as in @avudfw rt tevos ‘to wonder 
at something zz a person’. Here the 
accusative is represented by the following 
sentence xupety xTA.—oe Auratus 

1199. ddAdBpovv ..... domep KrA.- 
‘should be as right on the subject of an 
alien town as 1f’ etc.—xupety absolutely, 
to hat —ddd6Bpovy ody = The obyect of 
Aéyouray (the theme spoken of, cf Aéywv 
xetpGva v. 653) 1s accommodated by a bold 
compression of phrase to el wapeorares: 
quasi youvoay Ta ev GNA wore ‘yevdpeva, 
Gomep el waphoba obrep éyévero, 

1201, For better warrant of her 
prophetic power, she begins to relate 
from whom and how dearly she pur- 
chased it, but pauses in an agony of 
shame. The Argives, who have heard 
the story by rumour (v. 1083), prompt 
her with a question, observing, as an 
excuse for pressing her, that delicacy 
was better suited to her former condition 
than her present! In spite of their 
sympathy they insist on gratifying their 
Greek (perhaps rather Atheman) curtosity. 
We may compare the scene in which the 
men of Colonus insist on forcing a con- 
fession from the reluctant Oedipus (Soph. 
O.C. 510 foll-). Here the woman sacri- 
fices her modesty to her intense desire 
for belief.—On the text and explanation 
of the story see Appendix W. 
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XO. pov kal Oeds wep inépw wemdnypevos ; 
aBpiverar yap mas TIs eb mpdcowy théov. 
KA. ...d\X Fv maraoris Kdpt éuol mvéwy ydpw. 1205 
XO. 4% Kal réxvov eis epyov HOerov vduw ; ° 
KA. fvvawéoaca Aokiav epevoduny. 
XO. 78n réyvaiow eOgors Ypnuery ; 
KA. 78y woAlrats wavr ebéomlov wan. 
XO. mas S97’ dvaxtos Hofa Ao€kiov KéTw; 1210 
KA. éreBor o08&" obS€év, Gs tad’ Humhaxov. 
XO. jplv ye pev 8) mora Oerrife Soxeis. 
KA. tod iov, d d kaka. 
vr av pe Sewvos Opbomartelas movos 
orpoBet tapdcourv ppoysious—égypevors... 1215 
épare; ...TovaSe...rods Sduois edyuevous... 
véous, dveipwy mpordepels poppuparw. 
maises Oavdvtes waomepel zpos Tav didwy, 
xetpas Kpewy mhyOovtes oixeias Bopas 
ovv évrépos Te omdyyy’, émoixtistov eos, 1220 


mpémove’ exovtes, av tmarnp éyevcaro. 
éx Tavde Towds dyut Bovrevew rivad 
héovt’ avadkw év éxe. oTpwdwpevov 
oixoupdv, olor, TP poddvTr, SeaTrdoTH 


«oO 
1220, yéu. 


1204 answers the scruple expressed in 
v £202, but it ts not necessary to change 
the positions of v 1202 and vw. 1203. 
yap introduces not a proof of what has 
been said, but a justification for saying it, 
for putting the preceding question. 

1205- She continues, with an effort; 
adda answers to wey in uv. 1202. 

1213. The agony of prophecy comes 
upon her again, 

rar4. dd&vos M. Schmidt, Wecklein, — 
owd, an adverb, signifying the wxseen and 
gradual coming on of the fit 

(215. poiplots, decree of greater 


pain to come, as in 7hed. 7.—&pypévovs. 
May we not object to the general as- 
sumption that this word has come in by 
error from the next line? No doubt at 
Pporutors the sentence, though gram- 
matically complete, 1s rhythmically in- 
complete: a full stop after the fourth 
foot 1s rare, and @porulos wants an epi- 
thet. Also the sentence égnuévous xr. is 
mis-shapen and disarranged. But all this 
is part of the intended effect. Suddenly, 
in the very midst of her pain, the vision 
Itself bursts upon her, and she points to 
it with broken exclamations. 
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Eld. For Apollo’s self desired thee. 
all more delicate in prosperity. 
Yea, then, he wrought with me, and mighty was his 


Cass. 
charm. 


145 


Was it so? Weare 


Eld. And came ye too to the deed of kind in natural 


course? 
Cass. 
Ela. 
Cass. 

them. 
Eld. 
Cass 

believe me. 


I promised, but kept not faith with Loxias. 
And had he won thee with inspiration already given ? 
Yes, already I prophesied to my people all that befell 


How could the wrath of Loxias retrieve thee then ? 
After I did that wrong, J] could never make any 


Eld. Tous however thou seemest a prophet worthy belief. 


Cass. Ah!...Oh agony! 


Again the fearful pangs of present vision grow on me, 
whirling my soul in a confused beginning of—There!...Sitting 


there!...do ye see them? 


Sitting before the house!...young 


children, like forms in a dream. 

As infants slain by their parents they appear, their hands full 
of that meat of which he ate, whose own flesh it was, carrying, 
oh pitiable burden !, the hearts and inward parts, of which their 


father tasted. 
And hence the vengeance, 
certain lion of a craven sort, 


watched at home for him, alas, 


1216 opare; best taken (with Her- 
mann) as a question.—dpois epnpévous 
‘sitting before’ the honse, /¢. as sup- 
phants at the door, or at the altar before 
the door, see fpéras éphuevos, Lum. 
412, For the construction cf. éperrdvat 
rbrauts to stand at a gate, eperrdvar more 
to lie before a ctty {of an army), and see 
Theb. 525. 

1218. Lake children slain by those that 
should love them. T his, with the reference 
to dreant-phantoms, seems to presume a 
belief that the children of infanticides 


V. AB As 


, 


plotted, I tell you, now by a 
who haunting the couch hath 
who is come, who 1s lord—for 


haunted the house:in this way, a belief 
very natural where, as in the histonc age 
of Greece, infanticide was permitted but 
disliked —re couples mAj}@ovres with 
tyovres, and matées...plAwy is a separate 
clause, qualifying the whole sentence 
and explained by what precedes. 

1219. olxelas Bopas: because the flesh 
of the children was the flesh of the father 
himself. 

1224. Sermérq fvydv. The appel- 
lation and humble acknowledgment have 
here a bitterly 1ronical effect. 

10 
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1225 


veav,7 amapyos “Ihiov 7 avaorarns 
otk oldev ola yhdooa pirntys Kuvds, 
AdEaca Kéxreivaca dadpdvous Sixnv 
drys dabpaiov, revfera Kaxq TUX7. 


Towse Todpa, Ondrvs dpaevos dovevs. 


1230 


éotw—ri vw Kadrodaa Svadires Sdxos 
rixow av; audioBaway, } EKvdday Tia 
oixovaay ev mérpator, vautiiwy BrAaByv, 
Ovovoeay “Aidov pyntép t daomovddy 1 apav 


dthows wvéovcayv; ws 8 érwrodvaro 


1235 


% TavTéToAmos, Womep ev udyns TpoTH, 
Soxer 8€ yaipew vootinw cwrnpic. 
Kal TOYVd Cporoy et Tr py melOw: Tl ydp; 


TO péddov fet. 


1228. «ai xrelvaca. 


1230. 


kal ob pny Taye Tapav 
ayav y adnOopavtw oixteipas épéts. 


1240 


TOAMG. 1231. Sucgireds 


1226. veav dyacrdrns. literally 
‘being at once discommanded of his fleet 
and destroyer of Troy’ The conjunc- 
tions ré..ré mark the connexion of the 
facts; he 1s dvagrdrys ‘TAlov and vedy 
dorapyxos therefore also. The two deserp- 
tions are linked by the Trojan captive 
in bitter satire, the dispersion of the 
fleet was the direct consequence of the 
sacnlegious razing (dydoraots) of Troy 
(vv. 350, 640), and on the dispersion of 
the fleet in turn depended the fate of 
Agamemnon himself (see the Introduc- 
tion). Here (as at v. 532) the poet has 
in mind the destruction of Athens and its 
punishment at Salamis.—aqwapyxos: from 
dpxt, cf. dréwodts, dmroorpdrnyos etc., a 
privative governing veay. Cf. Cho. 660 
yuvy 7’ darapxos and note there and (a pre- 
cise parallel) Pers. 330 Kidixwy Amrapyos, 
having lost the Cilicrans whom he com- 
manded, the Cilician squadron having 
been destroyed or very severely damaged 
by the Athenians at Artemisium (Herod 


8. 14). Gmrapxos has been wrongly con- 
jectured in all three places. 

1227—1229 Kdxrelyaca Canter ola 
adverbial accusative, equivalent to érws, 
qualifying the whole sentence A€faca.. 
Aa@patov describes the quieen’s reception 
of Agamemnon. The expresstons are 
loaded, indeed over-loaded, with double 
meaning. {1) In relation to yAdeoa... 
déEaca, the word dixny means primarily 
plea (cf. Aéyew Siknvy and Blkas ov« awd 
yhaoons v 804) : Clytaemnestra’s addiess 
(vw. 846) is a dfkn in this sense, an excul- 
pation of herself. In this connexion 
éxrelvaoa means lengthening, and refers 
to the artificial length of her address, 
noted by Agamemnon (v. go7) 1n similar 
terms But (2) in éxrelvaca Sikny.. revte- 
rat there ts also involved another sense of 
diky, connected with dixn pustice very 
remotely 1f at all, namely @ cast (as of 
a net) from Sixeiy fo throw (cf. 8bdos from 
BddXav, and dSf{xrvov). To dlkyy in this 
sense ¢krelveiv fo reach forth is literally 
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the slave must bear the yoke—of me. Little he knows, the 
destroyer of Ilium, captain of a lost fleet, how the tongue of 
that lewd creature hath spoken and ‘stretched’, with joyful 
thoughts, her ‘plea’ (and cast!) of treacherous death, which 
fatally shall reach him! So bold the crime, a woman to slay 
the man! 

She is—ah what should the loveless monster be fitly called ? 
A dragon, a Scylla housed in the rocks, the mariner’s bane, 
a mother of death (?), offering her fell sacrifices even while in 
the prayer of her soul her husband hath no part. And how the 
bold wretch raised her cheer, as at the turn of battle, pretending 


to be glad of the safe coming-home! ; 

And of this how much is believed, it matters not. What is 
to be will come, nay, soon thou, present thyself, wilt say with 
compassion ‘A prophet only too true!’ 


applicable, and in this metaphor the 
allusive phrases meet.—drns Aabpalov 
defines Sixyjy, and also determines the 
meaning of revferat will reach (the object). 
—I unite the eaplanations of (1) Mr 
Macnaghten (Journal of Philology, XV1. 
p- 213) and (2) Prof. Bury (Classical 
Rev. 1.241). See further Appendix X. 

1230. ‘ToidSe. so daring, that he can- 
not suspect it.—@yAvs  dove’s, where 
Gyrus 18 in effect subject and goveds pre- 
dicate, stand in loose apposition to réAya, 
as in the English.—Others join together 
OfAvs...éorlvy, but see next note.—réApa 
H. L. Ahrens. 

1231. terw—tl yy krkA. She pauses 
for words, 

1234. QOtovray refers pnmarily to the 
sacrifices which play so important a part 
in the plot. (See particularly zw. 392— 
599 dvwrdhvéa.,,duws 5’ EPvov and note 
émwhohvtaro below.) But “AiSou sug- 
gests also the sense rageng (from the other 
6%). The point lies in the ambiguity: 
her sacrifice is the ritual of a Fury.— 
“AiSov pyrépa (?): a strange expression. 
Mr Sidgwick translates it by Dam of 
Death, which sounds well; but Hades 
is strictly a personal name, the deity of 
the lower world. Aytopa O. Muller, 
followed by Wecklein (from Hesychwus, 


elropes* téperac, and Agrerpar’ tépevac ray 
cepvavy Bedv. cf. v. 736 lepeds &ras), 
priestess of Hades. 

276, te couples Gsougav to rvéousay, con- 
trasting them as things which should not 
co-exist —torrovdov dpdv pldots. The 
dative depends on Gomovdov. An dpd 
created a bond (see wv. 464) between those 
who joined in the orovdal (/edation) by 
which it was typified. An dpd which 1s 
donrovdés rwe is a prayer in which that 
person cannot share The prayers, with 
which Clytaemnestra secretly accompa- 
nied her pretended sacrifice for her bus- 
band’s return, were curses upon his head 
and vows for the success of her plot.— 
ptrors- regularly used in tragedy of the 
husband or wife.—Apyy, “Apy conj/. 

1236. domep ..rpomy as at the moment 
of victory. The figure 1s from women 
Watching a fight and raising the é6Ao\v- 
yus when they see the enemy fly. 

1238 Luaterally ‘it is all one if I am 
as to any point herein not believed’. 

1239. pry de¢ marksachmax. The 
fact can scarcely be called ‘future’. the 
elders are there to see it-—xal empha- 
sizes ob, thy very self. 

1240. ye. As for confirmation of her 
truth, that a/ /east will be only too com- 
plete. The object (ue) 1s apparently 
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Thy pev Ovéorov Saira maWeiay Kpeav 


Evyjca kal méppixa, Kal pdBos m exer 
kbovr’ ddnOads oddev e&jpxacpéva: 
Ta 8 addN dxovoas ex Spdu0v Tecav TPEXY. 


KA. 
XO. 
KA. 
XO, 
KA. 
XO. 
KA. 
XO. 
KA, 
XO, 
KA. 


"Ayapeuvoves oe oyu’ erdperGar popov. 
evdnpov, @ Tdhawa, Kolunooyv ardua. 
GN’ ott Tavwy TOd emiorater Adyy. 


I245 


¥ > , > > > ‘ , , 
OUK, €l TapeoTar y* GAA My YEvOLTO THs, 
od pev Katevyet, Tots 8 daoxreivew pede. 
Tivos mpos avdpds Tovr’ ayos Topovverat ; 
} Kapt ap Gv maperkdéres xpnopay euav. 
Tov yap Tedovvros od EvvjKa pnyavyy. 
7 b, ¥ > 4 > > s / 

Kal pnv ayav y “EdAny’ ériotapar pdrtev. 
\ ‘\ ‘ , ~ nd 
kal yap Ta wvB@dxpavra: SvomyO7y 8 dpws. 

mamat, olov 7d mip: érépyerar S€ pow 


1250 


1255 


drorot, AvKey’ "Amroddop, ot eyd eyd. 
avtn Simous Néawa cvyKowpern 


nr , 
ico NéovTos evyevovs arroveia. 


1241. matdluw. 


1254. dvoraé}. 


supphed from ef mel@w. but perhaps we 
should read wp éy (for wav Auratus) or p’ 
(for ye Pauw). 

ra4r maSelwv Schutz, 

1243. dAnOws . tEqnacpéva what ty an 
truth no mere hkeness, They admit that 
her utterances have as she asserts (v. 1193) 
all the precision of reality. Cf. hed. 
432. 

1244. && . tpexo J am thrown off the 
track, at a loss. 

1246 evUdnpoy. The presence of the 
gods of the house, in whose honour a 
sacnfice is now being performed, makes 
abstinence from ominous words a rehi- 
gious duty. From the reference to Tausy 
(Apollo) in the answer it appears that 
they point specially at the Agyiens 
(v. 1065). 

1247, Nay, wt 2s not as saviour that 


” 
TwapecKores. 


Slardovs. 


1251. 


1257. 


he governs this speech, but as dréd\dwv 
(see v 1to6s, and contrast » 517 viv . 
to6c wratidévtos).—Adyw: what she has said. 

1248. No indeed, if he means to ap- 
pear; but I trust it shall not be so, 1.0. 
T trust it 18 an idle prediction which the 
god does #of inspire, and will not see 
executed. But presently Cassandra be- 
holds the god himself (v 1268) It 1s 
to be remembered that Agamemnon, as 
well as Cassandra, was a sinner against 
Apollo in having violated his sanctuary. 
The apparition of the god here at the 
cnsis 18 a forecast of his leading part in 
the following plays.—elmep &rrar, Schutz, 
assuming that the subject of the verb 
18 6 Adyos. 

1250 They are thinking of Aegisthus; 
hence dvipds. 

1251, Thou must endeed have missed 
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Eld. Thyestes’ feast of children’s flesh I understood, and 


shudder. 
afraid to hear it. 
of the track, 
prouss. 
Ela. 
Cass. 
sentence. 
Eld. 
not be so. 
Cass. 
slay. 
Ela. 
Cass. 
showed ! 
Eld., 
do it. 
Cass. 
Eld. 
seeker. 
Cass. 


Truly ’tis more than semblance, and it makes me 
But in what else was said I am thrown out 


I say that thou wilt see Agamemnon dead. 

O hush, poor creature, hush thy profane lips! 

Nay, it is not as a Saviour that He directs this 
No indeed, 1f He will be present; but I trust it shall 


While thou prayest against them, they are busy to 


Who is the man who is contriving this woe? 
Thou must indeed have looked far wide of what I 


*Tis that I understand not the plan of him who should 


And yet I know the speech of Hellas, only too well. 
Greek are the Pythian oracles, and yet hard to the 


Oh, this burning fire!...It is creeping over me!...Ah 


mercy, Apollo Lycéus, mercy upon me! 
See the lioness two-footed, that couches with the wolf while 


the noble lion is away! 


clean the purport of nty revelation, liter- 
ally ‘must have looked much wide of 
(wapd)’. For the tense with dv see v. 
924 and note there.—By the caesural 
division of rap-erxdmrecs an emphasis may 
be thrown upon apd (as an adverb), 
cf. Theb. 525 In fact rapeoxdsets 1s not 
one word but two, See however the 
observations of Dr Headlam, On editing 
Aeschylus, p. 16. I hope to return to 
the subject inconneaion with the Persae,— 
7 Kdpra Tapa wapexdans Hartung, 

1252. Literally ‘of the person likely to 
perform it I do not understand the instru- 
iment’, #¢. §I do not see how he, whom 
I should naturally suspect of the design, 
has any means of executing it’. 6 TeA@v 
is Aegisthus, as in v. 1250. It would be 


She will slay me, wretch that I am! 


impossible that the elders, knowing what 
they do, should not have their minds 
turned in this direction by Cassandra's 
words But as they say, what they do 
not comprehend is how the adulterers 
can act. The zyxav7 is the conspiracy. 

1253. yay ye: by the fatal inspiration 
of Apollo, which adds a point to the next 
verse. 

1254. Suemvdy hard to engurre of, hard 
to learn, from mudécOa: cf. edmidys. 
—Svopa0y Stephanus 

1255  érépxetat cf zs coming, the pro- 
phetic seizure. 

1257. Sbrovs Victorius.—atirn See 
there ' Its better to stop the sentence 
at drovcia 
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lal s 4 
Krever pe THY Tddaway-: ws b€ ddppaxov 


~ / , 
revyovoa Kapov picbov évOjoer Kory. 


1260 


éxevyetar Onyouca gputi ddo-yavov 

euns aywyhs avtiticacba: povov. 

S, oy Ts al ae nfs) 

tl Snr évavrys Katayédwr éxw TaAde, 

kal oxqmTpa Kal pavreia mepl Sépy ated ; 


oé pev mpd poipas THs euns SuapHepa. 


1265 


ir és hOdpov meadvr’ ayafe 8 dpetBopar.t 
GdAnv tw’ arnv avr’ euod mdourilere. 

iSod & “Ardd\dwy adds exdvav ene 
xpnotnplay écbir emonredioas S€ pe 


Kav toicde Koopots KaTayehwpevny pera, 


1270 


dito dn’ exOpav ob Sxoppézws, parny 
(kadoupévn dé, owras ws, ayvprpia 
mMTwyos Tddawa Ayobvis hverxounr), 
Kal vov 6 pavtis pavtw éxmpdgas eue 


anyyay és rouicde Gavaciwous TUxas. 


, 1275 


lol 4 > > 3 a , 
Buwpov tatpwov 8 dvr eri€énvoy péver 


. 1266, dwelBoune (corr. to duelpouas) 


12§9—1260, She brews, as 1t were, a 
medicine for her wrath and urll add to it 
(as an ingredient) a/so the recompense for 
me, te. the revenge for the insult done to 
her as a wife. xérw, dative ‘of interest’, 
belongs to the whole sentence, both to 
Tevxovca and to érPhoe, the wrath, te. 
the craving for vengeance, being per- 
sonified as the patient to be cured — 
morg {Auratus) leaves ddppyaxoy obscure. 
—The abrupt recommencement érevyxe- 
vat kT, 1s effective and in character 
(vo. 1218, 1222, 1226, 1267). 

1264. okyTTpa., orépy : at each word 
she dashes down the thing named.— 
exymrpa her divining wands.—crépy 
fillets of wool. 

1265, ot some other object, tncertain 
without the scenic explanation, ‘'an image 
of Apollo, I guess, which she wore on 
her head or breast” (Munro, ¥. PA. x1 
140). 


1266. See Appendix Y. 

1267. Literally ‘enrich another kind of 
destruction in return for the destruction 
ofme'. &ryv wAovr(fere enrich Destruc- 
tion, t-¢. ‘be destroyed’, asin Soph. 0 7, 
30" Atdns orevarynois xal ydois wRourlterat, 
but here with more point in so far as the 
notion of wAofros 1s literally appropriate 
to the insigmia.—aAAny twa (in prose 
usage érépay rivd) marks the fanciful 
analogy. If the insignia cannot be 
Ailled, like Cassandra, they can at least 
be sporked—ave’ rot, as in the com- 
paratio compendraria, for det ris éuis 
rms. She expresses more precisely the 
idea of duelBouai in v. 1166.—Suggested 
changes (d7s Hermann, etc.) assume the 
meaning ‘ Bestow yourselves on another’. 
But the insignia are not to go to another; 
they are to be destroyed. 

1270. Lit. ‘mocked even in this 
dress along with it’. As in wv. 591 and 
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Brewing as it were a medicine for her wrath, she will add to it 
also the recompense for me. She vows as she si..mpens her 
man-slaying sword, to take of him for the bringing cf me a 
bloody revenge. 

Why then in derision of myself do I bear these, the se» tre 
of divination, and the stole about my neck? 

Thee at least I will destroy ere I perish myself! 

Down, cursed things, to the ground, where thus I take 
vengeance upon you!(?) Because ye have been my ruin, die 
ye too, so as ye may. 

But see, Apollo himself, stripping from me the prophet’s 
vesture! He hath had the spectacle of me exposed, even in 
and along with this sacred garb, to the derision of friend and 
foe alike, and in vain—yes, ‘mountebank, beggar, starveling’ 
were the names, alas, that vagabond-like I had to bear: and 
now the Seer hath finished my seership, and brought me to die 
like this, where there awaits me not the altar of my home, but a 


v. 1644, the adverbial preposition 1s 
emphasized by separation. So long as 
Cassandra was mocked, Apollo cared 
not if the sacred emblems of his own 
religion were exposed to indignity ‘along 
with’ her. petrd here means ovx dvev 
ToUTwy as guy IN U. 391 Means py dvev Tov 
Oruv.—péya Hermann. 

1271. wy. Sixoppémus by friends 
and foes indifferently disbelieved, that 
is, in Argos just as formerly in Troy 
(Hermann, Peile, Conington etc). The 
absence of a copula between ¢lAwy and 
€x9pav depends on the same pmnciple of 
antithesis as dyw xdrw up and down, 
avdpwr yuvackay Soph Ant 1079, ddxvew 
ddxvecGar .\ristoph. Frogs 861 (Kiuhner, 
§ 346, 5, ¢, d).—Others join piu», as an 
adjective, to €xdpar, or vice versa, or take 
together werd and g¢lwy ‘by foes with 
(es well as) friends’. In favour of this last 
see Headlam, Class. Rev. X1V. 117, citing 
somewhat similar uses of atv éxOpors Kat 
gidos, in which however civ does not 
seem to mean as well as but simply wth. 
—parny. As the prophecies were still 
disbelieved, the mockery was borne in 


vain.—The pause after d:xoppdrws gives 
sharp emphasis to the final word. 

1273, tdadawa d/as/—‘ Like a vaga- 
bond, I endured beggary, wretchedness, 
hunger’, T. C. Snow, Class. Rev. Ul. 319, 
supposing an actual wandenng: but 
xadoupévy is a difficulty. 

1274. kal vow resumes the main 
sentence. As he has followed with 
revengeful delight her sufferings as 
prophetess, so now also he has come to 
witness the last penalty.—pdvriv éxapd- 
tas ¢ué ‘having fimshed my seership’, 
‘having done with me as a seer’, 
Finished here is not quite the same thing 
as destroyed (Soph. O. C £659), Cas- 
sandra the pdy7is is ‘finished’, as having 
completed her punishment so far as it 
was to be inflicted through the prophetic 
gift. In sign of which the god by her 
own hands has stripped off the fatal 
emblems. 

1276—1277. Korrelons, possessive, de- 
pending on émltnvor, literally ‘the block 
of one struck’, ‘the victim’s block’. 
That xore?ca 1s strictly general in sense 
explains the use of the timeless aonst. 
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Bepua Koreions powin mporpayLati. 
ob funy drmot y éx Oedv rebinjgopev. 
Hea yap juav ddros ab ripdopos, 


, / A 
pytpoxtévoy pitupa, TowaTwp TaTpos 


1280 


duyas & adyjrns tHa8e yijs ardtevos 
Kdreow atas tadcde Opvykiowr pidots 


4 na 
afa vw bntiacpa KEeyévov TATpOS. 


~ RD? > / 
at bar eye Kdtoikos @8 dvacréve ; 


at 4 
éret 70 mparov eldov “Idiov 7okw 


1285 


a > > / 
mpdéacav ws empagev, ot 8 elyov wohw 


~ 4 
ottws amadhkaoooucw ex Oe@y Kpicet, 


lotca mpdfw, thijcopat 7b Ka7Oaveiv: 
‘4 ”~ 4, 
dudmota yap opKos ek Gedy péyas. 


Nt \ : ¢ 
*AiSou mvdas S€ Tdod é€yw mpocervera, 


1978. Ariudy (corr. to dripol), 


1283 


1290 


Géeuw vuv. 1290) ras Aéyw, 


Geppip is a predicate to doivle mporpdy- 
pats, guasz7@ powlw rpoog>dypyart. Liter- 
ally ‘upon the before-shed (or first-shed) 
blood being warm’. The dative is that 
which, on the analogy of the genitive, 
is sometimes called ‘absolute’, The 
mporpayya is the blood of Agamemnon. 
See further Appendix Z. 

1278. reBvrfopey we, strictly plural, 
Cassandra and Avamemnon, 

1283. dev viv g, h. Hermann re- 
taining dfew (f) mserts here v 1289, 
but see note there.—Of tmrlacpa only 
a conjectural explanation can be given. 
It means literally ‘the turning of a thing 
upside down’. Thus the position of the 
hands in prayer with the palms upwards 
is trrlagua yepy Here it refers to 
the overthrow of the fallen (xeuévov) 
Agamemnon. But it can scarcely be 
supposed that the poet, without special 
reason, would describe so simple a matter 
by such a far-fetched and unnatural 
word, or that trrlagua xetuevouv marpds 
1s merely an equivalent for «eluevos rari. 
As this verse 1s in form a commentary 
on the preceding, it 1s there we should 


look for the explanation. The only ex- 
pression hkely to suggest remark 15 6pcy- 
xdowr. With this metaphor therefore tr- 
tlasua should be connected ; the brrlacua 
of Agamemnon’s fal! will bring or lead to 
the 6pryxés of Orestes’ vengeance. The 
Opryxés was the finish of a piece of build- 
ing, such as the coping stone of a wall, 
the aéacus of a capital, etc.: and Utr- 
tlagua therefore, to suit the metaphor, 
should be what comes before, 1 ¢, below, 
the @pryxés. In all building, unless on 
a very small scale, the projection of the 
Opvyxés 18 secured and connected with 
the vertical dy an wiward slope; and this 
slope is effected by a stone or piece 
which 1s a Urriacua in the proper sense, 
having a larger end and a smaller, and 
standing upon the smaller, ze. upside 
down, More particularly in the capital 
of a pillar, the inward-slopmg part (in 
Dorie architecture the echinzs), which 
carries the adacus or flat top, 1s a b7- 
tlacua, We may conjecture therefore 
that to this part of a wall or column 
was applied the term darrlacua, or some 
term (e.g 7a Urrioy) suggesting this, For 
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butcherly block for a victim struck before the last blood is 
cold. ; 
Yet not unregarded of heaven shall we die. For there shall 
come another yet to requite for us, one born to slay’ his mother, 
to avenge his sire. Exiled from this land, a wanderer disowned, 
he shall return, to put on this tower of unnatural crimes that 
pinnacle, whereto his father’s death is the leading spice 

I am come to my ‘home’, and why thus wail? Since I saw 
first Ilium meet the fate it hath, and now they, who were her 
captors, are brought by the gods of their choice to their present 
pass, I will go meet fate, will take death patiently, because the 


gods with a mighty oath have sworn it! 
Only I greet this door as the portal of Death, and my prayer 


the same architectural metaphor with the 
same application see v. 1339. 

1284. KdTowxos means ‘one who set- 
tles’ or takes up his abode in a place. 
In bitter irony she identifies herself as she 
has been bidden to do (v. 1020) with the 
house of Agamemnon, and chides herself 
for delaying to enter where she is to 
abide.—xdraros Scaliger. 

1286. elxov. The imperfect tense 1s 
used in contrast to the succeeding present 
dradrdooovew: cf. v, 709 vdudvasoy bs 
tbr’ éxépperev yauBpoicww deldew. ot 8° 
élyoy is literally ‘those who (then) were 
the takers (of the town)’. As oxeiv 1s 
to take, so Exew is to be taking, as in 
v. 670,—mddww Keck, for wdduv, te. o7 
the contrary ot an ther turn. The object 
to efxov (adrAv) would naturally be sup- 
plied, and rddc» improves the point. 

1284, ‘Are brought by their choice of 
gods to their present pass’, literally ‘are 
coming off thus by choice of gods’. é 
tay, or of or among gods, depends upon 
Kplore (choosing, from xplyw choose); cf. 
v. 1363, Thed 806 ix’ ddrfrwy Pory etc. 
—tv Gedy xploe (g, h) is perhaps only 
a conjecture to sumphify the construction, 
but the meaning 1s not altered.—The 
thonght 1s this: from the triumph of 
Agamemnon and the Greeks it might 
have appeared, and it was argued, that 
the Trojans had chosen their patrons ill, 


and in particular that they erred in 
adopting the «plows, the judgment or 
choice, of Paris* but now it seems that 
Zeus Xenios (vv. 374, 705 etc.), Hera, 
and the other vaunted patrons of the 
Greeks, have no mind to protect the 
victors, Evil destiny therefore is omni- 
potent, and nothing remains but to submit 
to it.—éy dedv xploet may also be rendered 
‘under the decision of the gods *. 

1288. lotera mpdfw ‘I will go to my 
own fate (faring)’. The sense of mpdtw 
is explained (Paley) by mpdtacay in 
v. 1286 to which it refers—rAroopos 76 
xatBavety defines mpdtw. The abrupt 
asyndeton is intentional for effect. 

1289. For have not the yods sworn a 
mighty oath? ie. what I am to suffer 1s 
fated, as was the destruction of Troy, as 
is the impending death of Agamemnon, 
as is the future vengeance of Orestes. 
The divine oath, the Homeric symbol of 
certain destiny, is used here with a 
general application, summing up the 
fatalistic argument of the passage.—Her- 
mann places this verse before v. 1283. 

1290, ‘But in my salutation this gate 
shall be the gate of Death’. She con- 
trasts her conscious going-in to death 
with the confident salutation of Aga- 
memnon, Oeovs éyxwplous Sikn mpocerety 
(v. 801), and again és uéNapa édOdy Geoiat 
defidoopat (v. $43). The parallel is in- 
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re Mapa Sé€ Katpias mAnyns TUXEL, 
‘ioddSacros, aiudrov evOryripwr 
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“soppuevtav, oppa ovpBarw Tdde. 

5 moda pév rdrawa, wodrda 8€ tood7 

yivar, paxpay érewas: ei & 

popov Tov avtTns olaGa, as 


1295 


erntupws 
Genharov 


Bods Sixny wpos Bupov edrotpws rartets ; 


KA. 
XO. 
KA. 
XO. 
KA. 
XO. 
KA. 
XO. 
KA. 
XO. 
KA. 
XO, 
KA. 


ged dev. 


1298. 


troduced by xdrowos in v 1284 and 
guides the whole passage, —racd’ éyo 
Auratus 

1294. Read perhaps oyebpa very 
miserable, but very patient (see the follow- 
ing lines) cyxedpds or oxe@pds is given 
by Hesychms, with the interpretation 
tMjuwy patient, which this passage (see 
@. 1301) suggests. For the demvation 
from cxetv to dear, cf. dvarxerss.—8’ ad 
Cod Farn. with eopy, which, if retained, 
should be understood, as the context 1n- 
dicates, ironically. But it may be an 
explanation of cxe@pd, arising from the 
confusion of oxePpds and oxebpds. 

1295. ‘You have by long speaking 
deferred your fate for some time, it 1s true, 
but if you really foresee it, why go to it at 
all?’ This is the tone. 


ovx €or ddrvéis, ov, F€vor, xpdvd mA€w. 

6 8 torards ye Tov xpdvou mpecBeverau. 
Ake TOO Tap? ouiKpa KEpdard guyy. 

GA’ tcf trAjpwv obo’ az’ evréd\uou dpevos. 
ovdeis dKxover TavTa THY evdatpdvear. 

GAN evkdeGs Tor xaTOavely ydpis Spore. 

iw mdtep cov Tay Te yervatwy Téxvwv. 

ti § éori ypyya, tis o amoatpépe pdBos ; 


1300 


1305 


~~ ~ , 
ti tour edevéas; et Tr py ppevar orvyos. 
PoBov Sono mvéovew aipatoorayy. 
\ ~ LAN aed , > s 
Kal m@s; 70d oler Oupdrwy edeotiov. 
Gpmowos atuos WoTep ex Tadov Tperet. 


1310 
mwhéw 


1296. QenAdrov. Ifa victim came to 
the place of sacrifice willingly, it was sup- 
posed to indicate the divine choice. 

1297. e«iréApms literally ‘with easy 
courage’, carelessly rather than bravely. 
See on Eur Med. 496. 

1298. xpdvm wrAhp. When the tinie 
ws full, there ts no escape For the dative 
see Appendix Z. Here it may be quast- 
causal, dy fulness of tune there 1s no 
escape, or quasi-possessive, @ fiel? time 
hath no escape, the xpdvos being per- 
sonified as in wv 885; see the note cited, 
and particularly Theocr. 13. 29. But it 
is unnecessary to decide the exact re- 
Jation, as the case like the genitive signi- 
fies merely accompanying circumstance 
—xpovot mréw (Weil) the tres ave full, 
a separate clause. 
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is to receive a mortal stroke, that the blood-steam may flow 
easy, and I may not struggle but close mine eye, 


Eld. © woman patient as miserable! 


When all this is 


‘spoken, yet now, if verily thou dost know thine own c~ath, why 
ia thou to it, enduring as the ox, which the go& moves 


oward the altar? 
Cass. 
full. 
Eld. 
Cass. 
Elda. 
Cass. 
Eld. 
Cass. 
children !... 
Eld. 
Cass. 
Eld. 
fancy ? 
Cass. 
exhales. 
Eld. 
Cass. 


The day is come. 


O foul, O foul! 


1299. Two constructions are possible: 
(1) Tot xpdvou mperBelerar he that is 
fast (to undergo the inevitable) Aas the 
advantage in respect of time; Hermann, 
Paley and others: and (2) 6 teraros Tod 
xpévov the last of the time ts best, El- 
berling cited by Hermann. (2) seems 
preferable, since (1) introduces a com- 
parison of different persons, which 1s 
scarcely to the point. Either way the 
Meaning is that an inevitable evil may 
at least be put off to the last.—rod 
xpévov : ‘the time’ of the preceding verse. 

13011303. They attempt to console 
her with praise, but she answers with 
sad resignation. Although impressed 
they are determined not to be convinced 
(see v. 1305), and their consolation is but 
half serious. —Against the rearrangement 


There is no escape, friends, none, when the tia,e is 


Yea, but the last of the time is best. 

Little shall I gain by flight. 

Then be assured, that thou hast a stubborn patience! 
So praised is never any save the unhappy. 

Yet a mortal may be glad to die with honour. 

Ah father, to think of thee and those, thy genuine 


What is it? What horror turns thee back ? 


u 


What callest thou foul, if the loathing be not in thy 
’Tis the horror of dripping blood, that the house 


Nay, nay: it is the scent of the hearth-sacrifice. 
It is such a reek as might come out of a grave. 


of this passage by Heath and Hermann 
(thus, 1301, 1303, 1302) see Paley, Sidg- 
wick, Kennedy, Conington To Cassan- 
dra the sentiment @AN’ evxAeds xr. 1s not 
suitable. 

1304. With this cry of misery and 
repentance, suggested partly by etxAcds 
kar@aveiv, she moves to enter, but starts 
back in an agony of physical horror — 
ray. Degraded as she 1s, she does not 
count herself among 7a yevvata rQv réx- 
vow. There is no etxAeds KarOavety for 
her.—o@v Auratus. 

1308. ¢dPov of that which terrifies, 
as in w 1305 and TZheb. 487. See 
Tennyson, Afaud 1. 1, 1 ‘The red-nbb’d 
ledges drip with a silent horror of blood’. 
With 48a» rvéovew cf, Kragovor pdBov 
Theb. 373.—povov Cod, Farn. 
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émiZevovpat, Tatra 8 ws Gavoupern. 
cy, Thor, oikreipw ce Gerpdrov pdpov. 
amaé ér eirely phow—} Opjvov Pérw 
éuov Tov aitys; nriw 8 érevxyoua, 
mTpos vatatov Pus, Tols emois Tywadpo.s 
€yOpoys povevow toys euoys Tivew dpov 
SovrAns Pavotons eduapovs yerpwparos. 
ia Bpdrea mpdypar: edtvyodyra pev 
OKid Tus av tpépeev’ ef S€ SucTuy7, 
Bodais typdoowy omdyyos dherev ypadyy. 
Kat Tavr éxeivwy paddov oiKTelpw odd. 
XO. 16 ev ed mpdocev dkdpecrov edu 

wat Bpototaw: Saxtvdrodelktwory § 


> / , 
dpxeirw Bios. 


1315 


XO. 
KA. 


1320 


1325 


1330 


1316, AX’ ds, 1324. €x@pots dovedor rots éuot’s (onginally rovs), 
1327. dyrpépever. 
1314. She turns back again 1321. J would speak one speech more, 


1316. GAdws Savovoy Hermann. 

1319. J.e. ‘if | make a claim upon you 
as my new £évoi, 1t 1s my first and my 
last’, literally ‘I claim fevla, but /4a¢ as 


or 15 1 mine own dirge? She has spoken 
ws Savoupévn (v. 1391), yet she will speak 
once more, if 1t be but ds @avodca. It is 


one about to die’: cf xal radra ‘and 
that’, and see vw. 556 —The verse may 
also. be taken as one clause, with the 
same sense, 

1320. This is the only speaker who 
expresses full conviction and sympathy, 
and the one touch of relief to the horror 
of the scene, One &évos responds to her 
last appeal, and with that she turns from 
them for ever. 


the last stage in the conflict between her 
terror and her despair.—fjow, od} bpivor 
(Hermann), 

1322—1325. The sense is ‘I make to 
the sun my last prayer, that when revenge 
comes, ty wrongs may not be forgotten’. 
In the words there is some error, and 
many corrections (see Wecklein) are more 
or less plausible.—ty@povts...rots épods 
Pearson; oévevriv Bothe, cf qovevu, 
Poveuua: ‘that my enemies may simul- 
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Elid. Thou canst not mean the sweet incense of the palace 


Cass. 
me and of Agamemnon. 
Oh friends, my friends! 


Yet I will go, and within, as here, will wail the fate of 
Enough of life! 


I do not clamour for naught as a bird that dreads a bush. 
Bear this witness to me dead, when some day for my death 
another woman shall die, and for the hapless husband another 


fall. 


This office I ask of you at the point to die. 


Elid. Ah miserable, I pity thee for thy death foretold ! 


Cass 
dirge? 


I would speak one speech more—or is it mine own 
To the sun.I call, unto the last I see, that those my 


avengers may take of these my enemies a bloody vengeance also 
for the easy conquest of a poor slain slave. 


Alas for the state of man! 


If happiness may be changed as 


it were by a shade, misery is a picture which at the dash of the 


wet sponge is gone. 


The Elders. 


And this I say is the more pitiable by far. 


[Axsd, 


Prosperity in all men doth naturally crave 


more. Though the palace be pointed at by jealous fingers, 


taneously pay to my avengers the slaying 
of a slave’. Between tots ¢pots and 
épod (at the same time with the vengeance 
for Agamemnon) there is no doubt a 
logical inconsistency : logic would require 
Tois TOU Basidéws ripadpas or the like, 
But what is lost in logic is perhaps gained 
in effect: she says once too often that 
which she wants to say, that the wrong 
is #evs also, the avengers hers also.— 
Mr Housman, /Josrial of Philology Xvi. 
p- 287, proposes Tots véois,—)Alw, , TpOS 
Urratov dws are cumulative, one repeat- 
ing the other. 

1326—1329, In Gv rpéteey (Porson) 
tpémw has the sense analogous to rpor} 
change.—tavro, the latter, the destruction 
of the miserable, éxelyoy the former, that 
of the prosperous.—She ts still protesting 
against neglect of her part in the injury. 
The murder of the poor slave may count 
for httle beside the murder of the great 
king; and yulgar opimon may esteem 
the overthrow of prosperity a more tragic 
thing than the extinction of misery which 


1s Only just on this side of nothing. 
But /Azs, not fhat, is truly the more 
pitiable case—onig tis av mpépecev (one 
may itken them to a sketch) Conington, 
from Photius rpépa* duomoa. But is 
this gloss likelyto be right? mpépas: eixac- 
névos, elkacGels (Hesychius) is no doubt 
correct, but does not support the other. 
—oridy .,. ypaweey Ranchenstein, oxg¢ 

-ypaweey HI. Richards (Class. Rev. 
Vil. 19),—Svorvxi Victonus, Svoruxot 
Blomfield. Either is possible in poetry. 
But Svervy7 1s also possible and ex- 
presses the point better, the conditional 
sentence 1s then elliptical, the verb 
(rpéWecev or something of the same general 
sense) being supplied from the preceding 
tpépeev. The change, which to pros- 
penty ts an overshadowing, 1s to misery 
obliteration. Whichever be read, the 
meaning is practically the same. 

1333. pyxér’ éoéOns Hermann. The 
verse has been wrongly completed to a 
full dimeter. 
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ovris aireuTov elpyer peddb pwr, 
pykér écédOns, tdde puvar. 
Kat TOde TOkW pev ery eOogay 


pdkapes Ipidpov, 


1335 


Georipntos 8 otkad’ ixdver: 

A“ > 3 3 / 
vov § ei mporépwr aly’ drorice 
Kal totat Bavodor favay ddrwv 
mowas Oavdrav émuxpavet, 


ris tin’ av ev€acro Bpordy acwet 


1340 


Saipor. divat 748 dxovwr ; 


XO. 
AY. 


pac, 


¥ 4 s x ” 
mol, mémrAyypat Kaiplay wANyHY Eco. 
atya: tis mkyynv dure Kaipiws otracpevos ; 
4 Ay? , > 
apo par adéis, Seurépay memdnypevos. 
¥ > 4 A la 3 , 
Tovpyov eipydcbar Soxet por Baciiéws oipwy- 


1345 


GAAA Kowwrduel” av twas dodarty Bovrevuara. 
I, é€y® pev vulv thy eunv yodunv heya, 

mpos Sapa Setp aorotar Knpicoey Bony. 
2. enol 8 drws tayiota y’ eurecety Soxet 


kal mpayp édéyyew odv veoppiry Fide. 


1333+ pnxére 3° eloédOps. 


1350 


1340. Ths ay. 


1338. Toto. Saveto. Bavdy adding 
death to deaths. With the dative cf. 
Soph. O. 7, 175 drow 3 dy AdAw wpoc- 
(ors Spyevoy cife on hye mayst thou see 
speed, where ‘‘the dative seems to depend 
mainly on the notion of adding implied 
by the iteration itself (Jebb). Here it 
is helped by érf in the verb. See also 
on Thed. 424 KépSer xépdos Addo Tixrerac. 

16 Grov...dmixpavel mest crown 
the pile with yet other deaths tn revenge, 
literally ‘is putting other revengeful 
deaths as a capital upon the column’, 
referring to v, 1283, where the same mcta- 
phor is applied to the same facts.—tm- 
kpayet should perhaps be corrected to 


émixpatve.. Ifright (as it may be) it is the 
present of émxpavéw, a verb formed from 
éxlxpavow the capital of a column (and 
from the stem xpdv- head, whence «pdmov 
Skted/ etc.), as éxcredéw from rétos, The 
present tense is used, as often in prophecy 
(Kithner, Gr. Gramm. § 382, 5 and 6), 
of that which is on the way to be done. 

1340, tls tly’ dv etgatro.,,; a double 
Interrogative, who could affirm that any 
mortal,,.?—rls, rls Musgrave. 

1342. Kkatplav morta’. On the history 
of this word, which, though formed from 
«aipds, seems to have been influenced in 
use by a resemblance to xjpcos from «ip, 
see Leaf on Hom. //, 4. 185. 
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more’, 

And so to the king the gods have given to take the town of 
Priam, and he comes honoured of heaven to his home: yet now 
if he must pay for the blood of those before, if adding death to 
deaths he is to crown the pile with yet other deaths in revenge, 
who hearing this could affirm that any mortal is born with 


fortune beyond harm? 


Agamemnon (withiz) Oh, I am struck, deep-struck and 


mortally ! 

Elda. Silence! 
stroke? 

Ag. Again, oh again! 


Who shrieks as wounded with a mortal 


Another stroke ! 


Eld_ The deed, I doubt, is done, from the cries of the king. 
But let us give each other safe counsel, if we may. 


The Elders tn successton. 


1, I give you mine own judgment, that we summon a 
rescue of the folk to the palace. 
2. Nay, I think we had best dash in at once, and prove the 


deed by the dripping sword. 


1346. Kowwoodpel” Gy rws KTA. ze, 
to render the full force, ‘we will, if we 
may, give to one another safe counsel ’.— 
dv with the imperatival subjunctive 1s 
contrary to rule, and generally rejected 
But if we may reason from analogy, such 
a use should occur occasionally. It exists 
in Homer with xev, as the eapression of 
a conditional purpose (Monro, Hom 
Grammar § 275), and may be supposed 
to have disappeared gradually, being 
retained meanwhile in poetry like other 
archaic syntax. The effect of &y would 
be to give a ¢enfatiwe tone, suggesting 
subjection to the condition of possibility. 
This is the account usually given of final 
as with dy and without, and it appears to 
be correct, so far as any difference is 
strictly observed. We can understand 


why in the imperative the hke variation 
should be extremely rare. Between the 
tentative and the wperative there is a 
natural inconsistency. But here it would 
be not out of place. —The proposed 
corrections, &uras, Av ws, dv mus etc., 
are not satisfactory. 

1347- On the distribution of these 
speeches see Wechlein. The text points, 
as observed by Bamberger and O, Muller, 
to a chorus of 12 elders, and this is pro- 
bably the intention, although a tradition 
(schol. to Anstoph. Anighis 589) gives 
to this play the larger tragic chorus of 
15.—On the scene in general at this point 
see the Introduction. 

1348. Bory 2.¢ Pondeav: to cry a 
resctte. 
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3. Kaye TowvTov yrepatos Kowuvos dv 
Undilopai 7 Spay 76 wy pédrew 8 dxpry.~ 

4. Opav mdperti' potmidlovrar yap ws 
tupavridos onueta mpdocorres TOA. 


5. xpovilower yap: ot S€ mehdovans Khéos 


1355 


médo| Tatovvres ov Kabevdovow xepi. 
6. ov« olda Bovdrns hatwos tuxav d€Eyo. 
tov Spavrds eat kal Td Bovdedorat wépt. 
7. Kayo ToLodrés elu’, érel Svopnxara 


Adyourt Tov GavovrT avioravar madw. 


1360 


8. » Kat Biov xretvovtes OO vreifopev 


Sdpwv KaratcxyuvTypor Toicd yyoupevors ; 


Q. GA’ obk dvextov, adda KarGavely Kparet 
meTaiTépa yap molpa THs TUpavvisos, 


bs x , > 3 s 
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1365 


pavrevodperGa tavdpos ws ddwddTos ; 


|W Sc 


odd eiddtas xp Tavde pvbotobar mépr: 


‘ A ed Let 445? > / ‘ 
TO yap tomdlew rod od’ elddvar Sixa. 
12. ravtny erawety rdvrofey trynOivouat, 


tpavas *Atpeidny cidévar xupovvh dzws. 


1370 


KA. woA\av wdpolev Katpiws elpnucvwr 


1355. THs ueAAovons. 


rédov. 


1356. 


135s- péddotons supply from the 
previous line atrfs, t-e. ris médews, the 
city or crfzzens. ‘From the way they 
begin', says the last speaker, ‘it would 
seem they mean to enslave the city’. 
‘Becanse we delay’, answers this one 
impatiently, ‘ They, while she hesitates, 
trample her glory down and work un- 
resting!’ The réXs, as he conceives, is 
represented by themselyes.—Various an- 
cient writers (among them Trypho, of 
the time of Augustus, epi rpdrwy III. 
Pp. 196), cite, as an Aeschylean example 
of wedAw delay, xporltouer de ris wedAods 


xdpw, If this refers to our passage, it 
pornts to Tis peAAots (Hermann). ped- 
Xa will then be a personification for of 
Korres, while they, trampling on the 
glory of Delay, i.e. ‘of those who delay’. 
It may be suspected however that rfs 
edAODs 1S nO more than a conjecture 
upon a text exhibiting, as ours does, ris 
HedNoUons, where vis may be a note, 
indicating that a prose-wnter would have 
used the article.—of 5¢, uedrAovogs, Cod. 
Farn, explaining meAdotens by 7Hs Tupay- 
vidos Sndovért. See further Prof. Tucker, 
Class, Rev. Vil. 342, who strengthens 
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3. And I too am with this judgment so far, that my vote 
is for act. It is no moment for delay. 
4. There is occasion to beware, 
a plan to enslave the state. 

5. Yes, because we linger! They, while she hesitates, tread 
her honour down and work unresting. 

6. I know not what advice I may find to say. Toa doer it 
belongs to advise about the doing. 

7. I tooam of like mind, for I see not how with words to 
raise up again the dead. 

8. Are we to make death of life, thus yielding to the rule of 
those that have defiled a house? 

9g. Nay, ’tis intolerable, nay, death is better. 
fate than to be enslaved. 

10, Are we then indeed by inference from a cry to divine 
that the prince hath perished ? 


Their beginning betokens 


It is a milder 


11. Best know the facts before we hear one another talk. 
Guessing and knowing are two things. 

12. Allsides support me in assenting to this, to have clear 
knowledge how it is with Atreus’ son, 


Clytaemnestra. 


(at all events) the case against 7s edods 
kéos.—ardS0. Hermann. 

1388. To the doer (of a thing) it be- 
longs to make plans about it, u.¢. it is of 
no use making suggestions where no 
execution is to follow, The speaker 1s 
helpless, the next even more so.—See 
however Prof. Tucker, Class. Rev. VI. 
341. 
1361. Ploy xrelvovres slaying our Jefe, 
i.e, accepting a condition no better than 
death. Compare the common phrase ob 
Buieyov for an intolerable state. This 
explanation is offered by the Cod. Farut., 
nor does it seem to me impossible.— 
Blov relvowres (Canter). 

1365. Texpnplorow e& olpwypdror. 
See we. 804, 1288, 1412, 1630, Zhed. 
1015 éxpopa plrwy bro, etc. 

1367. Svpotcfa: (E. Ahrens, Her- 
mann) We had best know the facts before we 


Vv. A. 


If now I contradict all that to suit the 


indulge anger.—pviotebat ; literally ‘to 
be-talk one another’ (the wterual use of 
the passive voice) formed from pééos in 
its depreciatory sense (task, mere words), 
We had best know the facts before we hear 
one another talk. The verb wvddw is not 
extant elsewhere, but the analogy of 
miccbw, xpuvedw, ‘to be-pitch, be-gold’ 
etc., is quite as close as is required, when 
a word is invented to make a point. In 
such a case the strangeness of the forma- 
tion is its merit. 

1369. Tadtyy (rip -yruunv) see ov. 
1347-—mavrobey mANIvopae ht J am 
multiplied from all stdes, 1.2. From all 
srdes I find support to approve this vote. 
Somewhat similar is the use in Sug, 612 
djpou xparotou xelp bry wAnOiverae (Sidg- 
wick). The previous speaker 1s received 
with general signs of approval. 

1371- See the Introduction. 


Il 
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ravavti’ elmety ovK era xw Ffropar. 
mas yap tus eyOpois éxPpa mopowvew ; pidors 


Soxotaw evar Tm poviy dpkvoratov 


ppateey typos Kpeiacov éxandrjparos. 


1375 


énot & ayav 68 obk adpdvrirros mahat 
vixns mahads AOe, ody xpdve ye pr: 
€atnka § ev6? éraio’ én’ éberpyacpévors. 
otrw & érpata Kal 7rd8 (odx dpyycouar) 


ws prire devyew pyr dutvacba pdpor, 


1380 


dreipov audiBrnotpov, warep ix@iwr 
mepiorixilav, mrodrov eiaros Kaxdv. 

, v4 > ~ > , 
mratw Sé wy Bis: Kav vow oludypacw 
peOjkev abrod Kaha: Kal wemrwxdre 


tpirny erevdidwpi, tod Kara xOovds, 


1385 


*AtSou vekpav cwTnpos, evxtaiay xapu. 
ovtw Tov avrov Oupdv dpyaiver ready: 

2 Lal 5 ~ 7 ‘ 
Kaxguotay delay aiwaros obayhy 
Badre p’ épeury waxdd. dovias Spdcou, 


xaipovoay ovdey Fooov 4h Si0cadr@ 


1390 


ydve. omopntos KdduKos & hoyedparw. 


1382. repioroxliwr. 


1390, &ids vérw yar el. 


13731375: How should one [be 
ashamed of serviceable falsehood], who 
plots hostity against a foe? fie. ‘Allis 
fair in war’.—mds ydp ms eraicyurds}- 
cera: xTX., supplied from the previous 
sentence. For examples see L. and Sc. 
5.u, ws, I—tx Opa ropodver, literally 
‘contriving hostility ’.—dAots ... eTvas : 
‘with what pretends to be friendship’, 
instrumental neuter, antithetic to éx@pd 
hostility, not to éx@pots.—arnjovayy dpicior- 
rarov (adjective), literally ‘mischief set 
ag a snare’.—pateev: the optative t- 
perative, asin v. 936 and zw, £57 where, 
as here, it is joined with mis.—tyos 
accusative, defining the extent of the 
action ppdocew.—These verses are com- 
monly punctuated as one sentence and 


variously corrected. « With ayuorfs (Au- 
Tatus) and dpxéerar’ dy (Elmsley) they 
arefrendered, ‘for how else (than by 
deceit) could one, devising ill for foes 
who seem friends, fence the snares of 
woe too high to leap over?’ But the 
‘semblance’ or ‘pretence’ of friendship 
on the part of the assailed has nothing to 
do with the situation. What is to be 
excused is the pretence of fnendship on 
the part of the assailant. This will apply 
to any explanation which makes ¢/Aois 
masculine. 

1376. dydv viens strugele for vic- 
tory: dydv in its proper agonistic sense, 
a contest in the games. —waAat...radauds: 
a sort of assonance or play, in the use of 
which Aeschylus resembles Shakespeare, 
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moment I said before, I shall feel noshame. What shame should 
he feel, who plots as a foe against a foe? With the semblance of 
friendship let him make his dangerous snare too high to be over- 
leaped. 

For me, I have had long enough to prepare this wrestle for 
victory, though it has come at last. I stand where I struck, over 
the finished work. Even the slaying I wrought (I own it) so as 
to forbid escape or resistance to the death, a net unpassable, like 
the fisherman’s round a shoal, a rich robe deadly dyed. Twice 
I smote him, and with two shrieks he there sank down, And 
when he had fallen, I gave him yet a third stroke, an offering of 
thanks to the nether god, to Hades, safe keeper of the dead, 
With that he lay, and himself gasped away his breath. And as 
he blew the spurts of his running blood, he rained upon me a 
crimson gory dew; and I rejoiced no less than beneath the 
sweet rain of heaven doth the corn when it bursts from the 


labouring sheath. 


on the two possible senses of madaids, 
ancient from wd\a, and im wrestling from 
addy. See Cho. 865 rodvde rdédqv pdvos 
dy tpedpos Sioaots uéAAel... Opeorns ayerw 
eln 6 éxt vikp, where €edpos, meaning 
‘a third champion who waits to contend 
with the victor in a preliminary contest’, 
imphes that the victory of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra was itself a vikn madaid, 
and is in fact an allusion to this passage. 
The metaphor of the mad leads up to 
the picture in vw 1378. On the Aeschy- 
lean use of equivocation in general see 
Appendix II. to the Seven Against Thebes 
and the Indices to that play, this and 
the Choephors, under Verbal Equtvocation. 
—velxns Heath, a supposed equivalent of 
velxous, this fighting out of an old quarrel. 
The form velxy for veixos is not very well 
attested (see Blomfield ad doc. and Eur. Or. 
1679), and in any case is not requisite here, 

1379 ©Kal 148” ¢izs also. Even the 
very blow, hke the rest (v. 1376) had 
been carefully thought out. This punc- 
tuation (Headlam) 1s preferable to joining 
kal ,.dprjaopar, 

1380. pdopov death here signifies the 


means or instrument of death, as in Cho, 
1072 owrtp, 7 pébpov etmw; Thed. 736 
éyelvaro pdpov atry, inf. 1495 SoAlw 
wbpw dapels etc See also the uses of 
d7n.—dpdb(Bryorpev in apposition to 
pdpov.—dorep ..rreprerix({wv (g), liter- 
ally ‘as one that sets (his net) about 
fish’: the object of wepiorixlfwy 1s sup- 
plied from dudlBrnctpov.—rhotrov et- 
Paros: see on v. 949, % IfOl. 

1384. avrod ‘then and there’ rico 
(Hermann).—avroé Voss. 

1385. The third blow 1s compared to 
the third libation usually poured to Zwri}p 
or Zeis Zwrhp (see v. 257), with an 
ambiguity in ow77p. Hades, the god of 
the lower world, 1s ‘the owrjp of the 
dead’, in the sense that he ‘keeps them 
safely’.—ro? Katd y@ovds, ‘the sub- 
terranean power’, is a separate substan- 
tive, to which “Acdou vexpOv aw7fpos is 
added as an explanation. 

1387. déppatver sed, with the secon- 
dary suggestion of parted forth (see on 
Theb. 381).—épvydvee Hermann (from 
Hesych. dpvydver- épedyerax), delched. 

1390. SiocSdrwp ydver Porson. 
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> / / 
as SS éydvrov, tpéaBos ’Apyelwy 768e, 
7 4 
xatpour’ av, el xalpou’, eyd 8° éredxopat. 
et 8 Fv mperovtwv wat emuomévde vexpa, 


> 
7d8 dy Sixaiws nv, vmrepdixws pev ody. 


1395 


A ~ A a 
rooavee kparnp ev Sdmows Kaxav ode 
myjcas apaiwy avros éxriver wohdv. 


XO. 


Bavpdlonev cov yhdccay, as Fpacicropos, 


Aris Tove én’ avdpi Koumdlers dAd-yov. 


A 4 x c 3 s 
meipac Be ou YVUVGLkKos @s appa Lovos. 


1400 


éya 8 atpéarw Kapdig mpods eiddras 
héyw: ov 8 aiveiy eire we Weyev eres 
duovov: odtds éotw “Ayapuéuvav, €4ds 
moos, vexpos S€ rhode SeFtas yeEpos 


» a 4 
epyov, duxatas TEKTOVOS. 


XO. 


, ¢ > , 
TL KAKOV, WwW yuval, 


1405 
oTp. 


Tad OO Exel. 


xBovorpepes eavov 4% mordv 
Tacapeva putas e€ ados dpcuevor 
70d eréPou Bvos Sypmofpdous 7 apds ; 


E, le 3 
dméduxes, amérapes: andmolus 8 eoe., 


1410 


picos ouBpysov adorots. 
KA. viv perv Suxdlers ex modews Pvyjy enot 


1408, Avcas. dpwpevor. 


1410, draXts, 


1392. She repeats with mockery the 
respectful form of address used at v. 846 
so m the following xalpacr’ dy, ef xalporre 
the echo of their imphed rebuke (see vv. 
103I—1033) 18 probably not accidental. 

1394—1395- el qv. dove tf wt had 
been a possible thing, cf. Eur. Hipp. 705 
GAN tore kak TOvd’ dere owOFrvau, réxvor, 
Soph. PAtl 656 ap’ tory Uore xdyyibev 
Oéav KaBed ; etc. (Paley). —mperdvrwy (rdv 
rpayyarwr), uuder fil circumstances, with 
good cause, 1s an adverb to emomévdav, 
but placed before Were as taking the 
emphasis. It is a genitive absolute hke 
8’ éexévrwv inw 1392, and the subject of 


it is the same, crrctumstances, Tov mpary- 
pérwr. In fact it is this &8’ éxdyruv 
which guides the construction of the 
sentence.—rd8' d'y qv wpérovra mpdyuara 
these would be fitting crrceentstarces.—The 
grammar is clear and correct if we ob- 
serve the construction of mperdyrur. 
rperdytws Stanley, rgd’ for rad’ Tyrwhitt. 
We should avoid the translation if 1¢ 
had been a fitting thing to pour lbatons, 
which does not satisfy dore.—émomySev 
vexp@: if ever, that 1s, a death might 
justly be the subject of religious exulta- 
tion 
1396. The 


Kparypo,,..Kakav dpalwy 
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So stands the case, ye nobles of Argos here; be glad of it, if 
ye will; for me, I triumph upon it. And could there be case fit 
for a libation over the dead, justly and more than justly this 
would it be. With so many imprecations of suffering homes this 
man hath filled the bowl which himself returning hath drained. 

Eld. We are astonished that thy mouth bears so bold a 
tongue, to boast over thy dead lord in such terms, 

Ci. Yechallenge me, supposed an unthinking woman. But 
I speak with unshaken courage to those who know, indifferent 
whether thou choosest to praise or blame. This is Agamemnon, 
my husband, wrought to death by the just handicraft of this my 
hand. So stands the case. 

E/ld. What poison hast thou taken, woman, what drug born 
of the earth or draught from the great water, that thou hast 
brought on thyself the fury and the loud curses of yon folk ? 
Thou hast cut off, cast off: and cast from communion shalt thou 
be, as a load on the people’s hate. 


Ci. Yes, now thou wouldst award to me exile from my 


bowl ' full of the imprecations of suffering 
homes’, which Agamemnon had filled for 
himself and now had returned to dmnk, 
is the consuration against him, provoked 
by the sacrifice of Argive lives. See 
vu. 464, 1234, which interpret both the 
imagery and the meaning of this passage. 
This appeal to the real or supposed 
wrongs of the people 1s for the queen’s 
applauding partizans. See next note.—éy 
Sdpois Kakwy together; see v. 439. 

tgor. elSdras od &€. contrasted, not 
the same. gv 1s the last speaker repre- 
senting the elders. The efdéres to whom 
she appeals are her own fellow-con- 
spirators. On the other hand some re- 
ceive her with execrations (v. 1409). 

1408. furds (Stanley) é dddg: the 
sea serves as the type of water and /egiezd 
generally as opposed to so/zd (Paley). 
So cufpos in Soph. O. 7. 1428, where 
see Jebb’s note. This genenc sense 
seems to exclude such an epithet as puods 
wrinkled (see Ms.), which however is 
defended by Prof. Tyrrell (Class. Rev, 


XIV. 363), and is not metrically objection- 
able —épuevor Abresch. 

1409. Gvos fury, ch @dcw to rage 
(Wecklein), not sacrifice, incense, parallel 
to the other @6w,—1é8. They point to 
the crowd, which now includes many 
who have no connexion or sympathy 
with the conspiracy. But as an unpre- 
pared minority they are helpless. 

1410. These exclamations seem suf- 
ficiently intelligible though not exactly 
constructed. ‘As thou hast broken all 
bands, so shall all bands be broken with 
thee’.—dmdroAtgs Seidler. On the metre 
see v. 1430 and Appendix II. darédcxé 
oa’, dwérapév o” Wieseler, perhaps rightly. 
bpBpipov ze. S8pizov, but the irregular 
form (with a phonetic mw) may be correct. 
—ptoros ‘object of hate’. dorois depends 
both on pioos and on 6uBpipor * heavy to 
these people’, 1.¢. a thing against which 
their hatred will rise and throw it off. 

1412, vov pty yes, now. The guilt 
of taking life is a discovery which they 
have made in her particular case. 
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s Lad 3 Lol , > * a Ss 4 
kal picos dotav SnpdOpovs 7 exew apds, 
ov atv 768 avdpi r@d &varriov dépwv' 


bs ov mpoTiysav, womepel Botod pdpor, 


I4t5 


pio dredrvrwy evrdKois vopetpaciy, 
@voev avtot waida, Piirdrny euoi 

adi’, er@dov Opnxiorv dnudrwv. 

ov tovrov éx yhs tTHode xpy o° avdpydareiv, 


¥ 
pac parwr arrow , 


érjxoos 8 éuay 


1420 


Epywy Sixacrys tpaxds el. A€éyw S€ cor 
TolavT amedely ws TaperKkevacperns, 

éx TOv épotwy xepi vikjoav7’ énod 

¥ > iA / /, 
dpyew, edv 8 rovwrahw Kpaivy Oeds, 


yuooe SidayGels Gye yoty 7d cwdpoveiv. 


XO. peyardountis ef, . 


1425 


’ 
aQvT 


mepippova 8 édaxes, domep ody 

al 7 ‘\ ’ 
dovoriBet tuxa dphv emipaiverat. 
Nios em” dupdrwrv aiwaros ed mpére. 


> ¢ ¥ ‘ \ , , 
GvTieTov ETL OE XP OTEpopevay dPirwy 


TULA TYMMaTI TicaL, 
KA. 


1430 


‘ , 3 3 U4 e im 2 , 
Kal THVv8 dKovers dpkioy eudv Oéuw- 


pa thy tédecov THs euns madds Siknv, 
"Arnv “Epwiv @, alow révd’ eoga€? eya, 


ov pot PdBov pédaOpor edrris eusraret, 


1414. o¥ oby corr. to obdev. 


1418. 


1435 


Te Anumdror. 1431. réupa rica. 


1413. €xew fo dear, explanatory infini- 
tive. 
1414. odv adverbial (v. §91), and 
Joinest not in laying that reproach against 
my husband here. For épeww to allege see 
Demosth. 1328, 23 macas alrias olvew 
cited by L. and Sc. s.v. ¢épa.—Or ‘not 
alleging against him as we as agninst 
me’, ‘together with me’; but the arrange- 
ment of the words is against this.—ré8e: 
the reproach of murder.—From ob 8év 768" 
(correction in MS.) comes ovdev ré7’ (Voss), 
suggested by viv uév in w 1412. This 
antithesis is implied, but need not be 


explicitly completed. 
U. 14T9Q. 

1418. dnydrey Canter.— Oppxter : 
see U. 202, 

1419. ‘Shouldst thou not banish 
Aim?’ This is not merely or altogether 
ironical. According to archaic law and 
religion, a corpse (as in the case of Poly- 
nices; see the Seven Against Thebes) 
could be both condemned and punished. 
—xpiv (Porson) corresponds to the read- 
ing obdér ré7’ in v. 1414.—Pracpdroy g, 
perhaps rightly. 

1421—25. ‘Threaten if you please, 


See further on 
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country, the hate of the people and their loud curses to bear. 
Thou dost not join in laying that reproach against him who lies 
here, against him who, caring no more than for the death of a 
beast, though his fleecy herds had sheep enough, sacrificed his 
own child, the darling born of my pains, to charm the winds of 
Thrace. Is it not he whom thou shouldst banish from Argive 
soil for his foul crime? No, it is in judgment of me that thou art 
an auditor severe! But I warn thee, threatening thus, to think 
that I am prepared, ready that he who conquers me in fair fight 
should rule me; but if fate intends the contrary, thou wilt be 
taught, too late, the lesson of prudence. 

Eid. Thou art proud of thought, and presumptuous is thy 
note , for indeed the murderous stroke is maddening thee. The 
blood-fleck in thine eyes is right natural. For all this, thou shalt 
find thyself friendless, and pay retaliatory stroke for stroke. 

C/. This also for thy hearing I solemnly swear. By the 
accomplished justice for my child, by Doom and Revenge, to 
whom I offered this dead man up, my hope doth not set foot in 


but remember that I am prepared to 
fight the contest fairly and abide by 
the event’. && cwdpovety expresses, by 
sequent infinitive equivalent to Wore, the 
conditions for which she is prepared, 
namely ‘that he who conquers me’ etc. 
The second alternative, which for sym- 
metry should have run in the infinitive, 
is tured into an independent clause. —ék 
tw bpolwv (with vxhoavra) on fair terms 
is contemptuously ironical. She has her 
opponents at her mercy,—vixyjoavra for 
the prose Tov vixjoavra.—xpavy Her- 
werden. 

1427. Gomwep.. émpalverat, literally 
‘as imdeed with the blood-shedding 
stroke thy mind is frenzied’, z.e. ‘this 
outrageous defiance already displays the 
maddening fury, which sooner or later 
will bring thee to punishment’. 

1429. The blood-fleck on thine eye doth 
well beseem thee or ‘1s right natural’, 
referring not to a stain of blood from the 
murdered man (which does not suit é7’ 
éupuarev) but rather to the bloodshot 
eye, which they see, or suppose them- 


selves to see, in the furious face of the 
murderess. It is the bloody mind which 
shows there. 

1430. dvrleroy, if right, is a parallel 
form to dvrcrov (cf. dmebyeros, dmrevx- 
7és) meaning retrrbutsve, paid back, from 
dva-riew 10 pay back, and is a predicate 
to réupua —drlerov (Cod. Farn.) is a 
similar equivalent for drirov nnavenged, 
a predicate to oé —See Appendix II, 

1431. Toppart I. Voss 

1432. dpklwy. .Béutv ‘solemnity of an 
oath’, z¢. solemn oath.—dkoves, for 
what zs ¢o de heard, 1s inaccurate and 
irregular, though perhaps not impossible. 
dxové y’ Herwerden, dxotce y’ Head- 
lam 

1434. “Arny 'Epiwiy 8° in apposition 
to dicnv. 

1435- ‘' Afy hope walks notin the house 
of fear. A fine picturesque phrase, 
surely not too imaginative or metaphorical 
for Aeschylus. she means ‘My hope does 
not approach fear; my confidence is 
dashed with no misgvings.’"” Sidgwick. 
—é¢umrareiv Victorius. 
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Ews Gv aif wip ed’ éorias éuds 
Aly.obos, as 70 rpdacbe eb dpovay epoi. 
ovTos yap nulv aomis ov opikpa Opdcous 
KeiTat yuvackos THTOE upavryp.os, 


Xpvonidov peiduypa tay v7’ "Trio, 


tororpipys. 


XO. 
pnde SeuvioTHpys, 


td > Nv / 3 > e ~ 
pOdor Tov alel Pépovo’ ev iv 
Moip aré\evtov Umvov, SapnévTos 


gvdakos edpevertarov cal 
TohAG Trdvros yuvaikds S.al, 


1440 
id > > 4 9 . ld 
n 7 alypddwros oe Kal reparKdmos 
‘ 4 n~ 4 
Kal Kowddextpos ToVdE Gerdharnddyos, 
mat évvevvos vautihwy S€ cedydtwyr, 
dzysa & ovx éempakarny: 
a * X o a / 4 bi 
& pey yap ouvrws, 7 dé tor KiKvou Sikny 1445 
Tov votatov pérdpaca Gavdoiuoy ydov 
A , ag \ + , 
ketrat pidrytws Tovd, euol 8 émypyayev 
evvyns Tapowdunua THs euTs XMORs. 
ped, Tis dv ev Tdxe, py TEpidduvos, orp. a’. 
1450 
1455 


mpos yuvatkos 8 amrédbicev Biov. 


1436. <Kendles fire for the lighting of 
mine altars, t.é. Shares my home and 
power. The form of expressron isadapted 
to Aegisthus’ last exploit, the beacon-fire 
and the consequent ‘sending round’ of 
sacrifice (weplreuyis vv, B7—96) to the 
houses and altars (v. 600) of Argos, in 
fact to the whole successful conduct of 
the conspiracy. See the Introduction. 
For the plural éerias, see Eur Her 145 
mwordGy éoriai, Inthus speaking of Argos 
as hers Clytaemnestra significantly as- 
sumes on behalf of herself and Aegisthus 
the place of the dead king.—For the use 
of ért see L. and Se. s, v C ML 1.— 
éuns Porson. 

1438. Literally ‘he there (a broad 
shield of confidence to us) hes as the 
outrager of his wife here,,,and she also’ 


etc. The words dois.,,@pdoous are in 
apposition not to obros but to the whole 
Statement odros xetrat. Augarripios, 7 re 
ard. Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra can 
face the world, when they can point 
to the husband laid beside the mistress 
whom he proposed to place in his house 
(see Eur. £/. 1032), 

1439. THose: she points to herself. 

1440. See Hom, Z/. 1. 378. 

1443. Wurm} .., TApdrov, literally 
‘faithful bed-partner, though of the ship’s 
bench': weApsitwy depends upon gdveuvos 
as a word ‘ofsharing’. 8é, antithetic, as 
if to mor) wév: this will still apply if we 
take together vauriduw.. lororpiSrs. 

1444. lororpiBys. It is best to leave 
this, even if we cannot explain it. We 
have not that knowledge of sailors’ lan- 
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the house of fear, so long as fire be kindled for the lighting of 
my hearths by Aegisthus, still devoted as ever to me. 

For there, as our broad shield of confidence, lies, outraging 
his wife, my husband—the darling of each Chryseis in the 
Trojan camp!—and with him his captive, his auguress, his 
oracle-monger mistress, who shared with him faithfully even the 
ship's bench and the canvas! But they did it not unpunished | 
For he lies as ye see, and she, having sung swan-like her last sad 
song of death, lies by him loveably, adding to the sweet of my 
triumph a spice of sex. 

Elda, Ah, could some death come quick, which without 
agony, without pillowed watch, might bring to us the endless 
sleep, now that our kindest protector is laid low, who, having 
much endured for a woman’s sin, hath by a woman lost his life ! 


guage in Aeschylus’ time, which would 
enable us to say what terms a woman 
like Clytaemnestra might borrow from it 
to apply to a woman like Cassandra, or 
what those terms might mean.—lIvorpifyjs 
(Pauw): vaurAov cedudruv loorpiSns is 
variously translated, ‘nautis aeque cum 
transtris trita’, or ‘sharing alike with him 
the mariner’s bench’: sed guaere. 

1445—1447. 6 pev...roube for he lies 
as ye see, and she like his beloved, \iterally 
‘she lies loveably to him (as he to her)’. 
The adverbs ofrws and ¢iArws are 
parallel. The genitive rove (if right} is 
modelled on the genitive of relation in 
place, as in Thuc. 1. 36. 2 ras 'Iradlas 
kal Zixedlas xadGs wapdmwdou xeirar (9 
Képxupa), Herod. 2. 112 ro? ‘Agdatorntov 
pos vorov Gveyov xelyevov: cf. the geni- 
tive with dyx1, évrds, BrioGev etc., and 
see Kihner, Gr. Gramurar § 418. 8 a. 
The dative r@de would be simpler (see 
2. 1881).—drrtrwp (lever, from préw) 
g (and Cod. Farz.) has the appearance of 
a conjecture, and, if such, does not 
account for the reading ¢tAjrus. 

1447. Tothe joy of revenge for her 
daughter, and other satisfactions of the 
moment, the coming and death of Cas- 
sandra have added the sweetness of re- 


venge for her injuries asa woman and a 
wife. etvrys stands to mapoavnpa in 
the relation of a qualifying adjective, 
‘concerned with edv#’ z.¢, with the re- 
lations of sex, while xAt8%s is an objec- 
tive genitive depending on zapopdwnua 
in its verbal aspect, ‘an extra-dish added 
to’. For the combination of genitives 
cf. Soph, Af. 308 & épecalos-vexpiy 
dpvelov ¢dévov, literally ‘in the corpse- 
wreckage of slain sheep’, id. Zvrach. 
11gt Tov Olryns Zyvds wdyor, Eur. Phoer. 
308 Boorptxwr,..xalras-rAdxayov ‘hair- 
plait of lochs’, and see Kuhner, Gr. 
Grammar § 434, 4, note 3.—xdqy 
Headlam, Class, Rev. XIV. 117, XVII. 
245, taking ed. w. THs éuqjs (nominative) 
as a description of Cassandra. 

1451. évptv: dubious, but defended 
by Conington and others and perhaps 
justifiable in the sense ‘bringing zréo us’; 
cf. Eur. Med. 424 év dyerépa yraug w- 
mace Otomw doddy put into our minds 
the gift of inspired song.—dkpovo’ dv 
Weiv (Emperius) ‘to bring us Zerchance 
eternal sleep ’. 

1455. For the change from the parti- 
cipial (rAdwros) to the independent con- 
struction (dirépOrcrev 5) see v. 1287, and 
wu. 1457—14060 below. 
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io mapavopoust ‘EXeva, 


pia ras odds, Tas mavu arohhas 
s / > € 4 / 
Wuyas dkéoac v70 Tpoig, 


vov dé Tedeiav 


Py oe ees 
mohvipvacrov éexnvlicw Sv aly’ avurror, 


1460 


7] Tus Hv TOT ev Soposs 
Epis epiduaros avdpos oilus. 


toiade Bapuveis: 


pnd eis ‘EXévnv xotov éxrpéxnst, - 


pndev Oavatov poipay eevxou 


@s dvdporereip, as pia ToddAav 
avopav ywyas Aavady ddéorac’ 
agvcrarov adyos érpaker. 


XO. 
ort Tavradidarcow, 


Ms 


1469. 


146 


Satyov, &5 euritnets Sdpact Kai didvi- 


éurlorres. 


: , 
avT7. a. 
1470 


1467 ddécay 


Sidveict 


1456—1462. These lines are probably 
to be repeated as an ‘ephymnium’ or 
Surden in the antistrophe after v. 1475 
as there indicated (Burney, followed by 
Wecklein ; cf. ev. 1490 and 1514). They 
may however be recitative not included 
in the strophe.—The suggestion of Her- 
mann that these lines were originally 
antistrophic to ww. 1539—1549 18 not 
probable. There is no appearance here 
of such injury to the text (loss of several 
verses and other damage) as we must on 
that theory suppose. 

1456 was perhaps originally ana- 
paestic (though tapavopotea is good 
in sense, Alas for the transyresston of 
Helen 1). Tf s0, ld rapa mip svop’ otc” 
“Edéva (Housman) has some probability, 
literally ‘Ah thou, named Ae/en from 
fire’, 2.c, ‘whose name is a symbol of de- 
struction’, the derivation indicated being 
from éAdvn fire-brand, ‘I think I find 
the same etymology in Euripides. In 


Tro.8g1 sgg Hecubais warning Menelaus 
against the charms of Helen dpay 52 ride - 
getye, who’ Ekg wd8p* | alpet yap dvdpay 
Oumar’, éfaipet rbrets—so far the Erupov 1s 
édety (see supra v 693); but then she 
goes on—mlumpna. 8 ofkovs surely that 
is a glance at é\dvy” (HK PA. XVI 
p- 282). The facihty of the supposed 
corruption is obvious. —le od mapdvumos 
oto’ “EXéva Wecklein. 

1457—1460. Literally ‘and now thou 
hast crowned thyself with (the destroying 
of) a final life, (a destruction) memorable 
because the blood cannot be washed off’, 
sNicaca viv S& ernyOlew, For the 
syntax see v. 1455.—Whith tedclaw the 
words yuyav ddoudvay are supplied from 
the previous sentence —éwyvOlew Yuxav 
dAouevay : Helen 1s compared to a con- 
queror whose glory is the lives he takes; 
éravOlger@a is ‘to take on oneself as a 
crown’ or ‘glory’, a metaphor from 
dv8os a wreath. See Theb. 933 (y wod- 
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Oh...Helen, who didst alone destroy that multitude, that 
great multitude of lives at Troy, now, for thy final crown, thou 
hast destroyed one, the stain of whose murder shall not be 
washed away! Surely there hath been in this house a hard- 


fought rivalry of fatal wives, 


Ci. Nay, pray not for death in indignation at this. 


Nor 


turn thine anger on Helen, as if alone in destruction she had 
destroyed that multitude of Argive lives and wrought incom- 


parable woe. 


Eld. Oh Curse, how hast thou fallen on Tantalus’ house in 


Rots éravOlcaytes movoic: -yevedy Oh with 
many a gallant feat have ye crowned your 
hineage, and for illustrations see the note 
there. For the representation of the 
deed as a crown see mévas in Theb. J. c. 
and an exact parallel in 7heb. 7o5 ain 
abrddeAdov alua dpéWacbar Pédes; Ls the 
blood of a brother the prise thou wouldst 
pluck?, where also see note.—oAv- 
pvacroy (feminine, agreeing with yuxéy) 
8¢ aly’ dyirrov together—There is no 
irregularity in these lines, nor any reason 
to suspect them. They are thoroughly 
Aeschylean both in thought and ex: 
pression. 

1461—1462. % tis Schutz: Surely 
there must have been erewhrle between the 
houses a hard-fought rivalry for the mesery 
of thetr lords, literally ‘of the husband’. 
Evil powers might seem to have played 
a match for the ruin of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus by means of the two wicked 
sisters, their wives, Clytaemnestra and 
Helen. The parallel has been suggested 
already in vv. 1484—55 and is further 
pursued below, v 1469.—1rére formerly, 
in the past, at the time of the marnages. — 
év Bdpots 1 the house, 1.2. between the 
two branches of the Atridae.—épis.. 
ol{is. literally ‘contention contention- 
surpassed, a misery to the husband’; for 
the apposition of olfvs m the sense 
‘causing misery’ see on v, 298. épis 
ép{Sparos 1s an artificial but not unnatural 
figure of poetry for ‘a contest in which 
effort surpasses effort’. In this fatal 


rivalry 1t were hard to say which of the 
sisters had done better. 

1463 pdtv: emphatic negative, see 
v. 783. 

1465. €xrpéxns f. extpeys g and Cod, 
Farn. It is more likely that éxrpéxns 
covers some less famihar word or form 

1467. ddécav agreeing with &)yos, 
f,g. ddérac’ Cod. Farn. 

1468. atverarov (1) i7comparable 
Klausen, Paley, tszexampled Kennedy , 
literally ‘that which eannot be weighed 
or balanced with’ an equal. Clytae- 
mnestra ironically affects to depreciate 
Helen’s superiority in the mere number 
of her victims. —(2) sstecteradble ‘not to be 
healed’ or ‘closed’, as a disease or 
wound. This is a possible sense, but 
not much to the point.—It should be 
noted (Sidgwick) thatin Anstoph. Clouds 
1367 d&¥oraros is applied in some sense, 
which is apparently not that of this pas- 
sage, to Aeschylus himself. But the 
word admits by etymology many mean- 
ings, and like other poetical compounds, 
it would follow the context. 


1469. Satpov: an apostrophe or ex- 
clamation, not an address  épmirves 
Canter Stpvtoiot Hermann. The 


Chorus correct their judgment so far as 
that they attribute the fatal work of 
Helen and Clytaemnestra in the last re- 
sort to the evil gemius of the race, and 
put the two sisters on the same level of 
triumph or shame, 
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Kparos 1 iodwuxov ék yuvaikwy 
Kapdudykroyv é“ol Kparuveis. 


ént 8€ cwparos Sixav 


pou 


képakos €xOpod ataleis évvdpws 


n ’ ’ » 
Upvov vvelv emeyyet EvXeETAL. 


1475 


<iw mapavopoust “Edéva xth.> 


Tov TpiTaxutov 
Satyova yevens rode 


viv 8 adpbwoas ordparos yropuny, 


KLKANT KO. 


€k TOU yap Epus aiparodouyos 


ve(ps tpéperat, mpilv kararngar 


1480 


Td mahatdy axos, véos ixdp.T 


XO, 


7) péyav olkous Toiade 


orp. fr. 


+ in 
Saipova kai Bapipnvw aiveis, 


dev hed, kakdv alvov ary- 


pas Tyas dKopéorou' 
i@ in, rai Ards 
Tavaitiov TavepyeETa. 


1485 


tt yap Bpotots advev Aws Teretrar ; 


ti tavd ov Beoxpavrov éotw ; 


im Baoirev Bacrrev, 
mas oe Saxpvow ; 


1490 


ppevos €k gidias ti mor’ etm ; 
ketoat 8 apdyyns &v vddopate TOd 


1471. Omits Te. 1472. 


1480, velpet. 


kapdla Snxrdv. 


1475. vuvely éretyerat. 


1487. mavepyéray, 


147!1—1472. 7 Hermann. kapdid- 
Syxrov Abresch. Literally ‘and winnest 
a victory, equal in lives on the part of the 
(respective) wives, that wounds me to the 
heart’, Kpdros todyuxov ék yuvatkay. 
This bold phrase 1s explained by the pre- 
ceding context, In vv, 1457—60 Helen 
was ironically praised as a victor who 
had destroyed many lives (Wuxds). Cly- 
taemnestra, accepting and retorlung the 
irony, disputes the superiority accorded to 


Helen (v. 1466 ula roddGr Wuxds). Here 
the Chorus, still in the same strain, divide 
the credit, as it were, saying that fate has 
won by means of the two wives a victory 
(xpdros) egual tn Irves as between them , 
fe. one in which they may share the 
destruction equally. —isbyvxyor likes 
nunded Paley; but the compounds of 
igo- rarely, if ever, have this sense (2:42) in 
classical Greek but only that of eguali/y 
or equivalence, nor does this meaning fit 
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either branch, and shared between two women a life-destroying 
victory for which my heart 1s sore! Lo, on the body, methinks, 
like a foul bird of preyShe stands, boasting to celebrate a triumph 
lawful and just. 

Oh...Helen, who didst alone ete. 

CZ. Nay, now thou hast mended the judgment of thy lips, in 
that thou callest upon the fat-fed Curse of this race. For there- 
from is bred this craving of the maw for blood to lick, ever new 
gore (?), ere the old woe be done. 

Eld. Verily mighty he is and malignant, the Curse of this 
house, of whose never-sated cruelty thou dost, alas, so grievously 
testify. And oh, and oh, it cometh by Zeus, the cause of all, the 
doer of all! For what without Him is accomplished upon men? 


What of all this is not of divine appointment ? 
O king, O king, how shall I weep for thee? Out of my 
heart’s love what shall I say? And thou didst lie in this spider- 


the context. 

1473- S{xavy pot xdpaxos together - 
like a foul bird of prey, methinks. 

1474—1475- oTabds zc, the daluwy 
in the shape of Clytaemnestra.—cra- 
Geto’ Schutz. —évvopus ..e¥xerat, literally 
‘boasts that lawfully he celebrates a 
(theme) proper for exultation’, referring 
to Clytaemnestra’s words (v. 1393) éyw 
6° éwevxouat’ «f 6 tw Krd.—dredxera 
matter for boasting over is object to 
Opvov iyvetv. For the form see dretxeros 
and cf. xaprd matter for rejotcing, as 
in Soph Track, 228 xaprov ef m1 Kal 
gépers.—I suggest this as a simple re- 
storation of the metre; see v. 1455. 

1476. viv 8 Aye, duet now thou hast 
corrected thy saying, ete. 

1477. Tpemdxuiov: perhaps created 
on the false analogy of such forms as 
Sipuos —rpirdyuvrov Bamberger. 

1479 The apposition of the descnp- 
tion mply.lyap to epws aluarodonyos 
Tpéperat is a very bold extension of the 
Aeschylean use noted on v. 1462 and 
elsewhere. Nor 1s the use of ixwp be- 
yond suspicion. Dr Headlam (Class. 
Rev. X11. 247) proposes véov lyap 2 fresh 
appetite, or véos lxap fresh 1 appetite, 


forming yap from fxavav (=loxavév g.v.) 
on the analogy of uixap and pnyorar. 
I think this probably nght See also 26. 
XIV. 119.—velpg Casaubon, Wellauer, on 
the evidence of Hesychius, veipy: xocdle. 
érxdry, perhaps rightly But there 1s no 
proof against the existence of the form 
veipos, 

1482. On the metre see Appendix II 

1483 atvets thou dost celebrate, 1-¢. 
testify to his power. 

1484. Kakov oxopéorou: literally ‘a 
fatal praise of him as never tiring of dead- 
ly stroke’. The genitive riyas depends 
on dxopécrov (masculine) 

1487. mavepyéra Cod Farn 
genitive of ravepyéras 

1490, lw Cod Farn 

1493. Ketoa. 8’ , dkwvdwy And to think 
of thee lying, etc From éxrvéwy, which 
(by the tense) cannot refer to the corpse, 
it 15 seen that weleai 1s a Aestoric present. 
—dpdxvns ty ipdopart z¢ the envelop- 
ing duplBryerpoy : but mn relation to the 
whole plot the term has more significance 
than the speakers know, a favourite de- 
vice with Aeschylus and with the Attic 
poets generally. See v, 321 ‘Apaxvaiov 
alros, and the Introduction. 
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Sorin pdpy, Sapets 
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ek xepos dpduTopw Bedeuvy. 


KA. 
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davralopevos Se yuvail vexpod 
rove 6 madads Spits dddorwp 
"Atpéws xaherov Oowaripos 


, s 3 , 
TOvO ATETLOEV 


rédeov veapots érifycas. 


XO. as pev avairios ef 


lal / £ / 
rovoe Pdvov tis 6 papTupycor ; 
ma 7a; tatpdbev S€ cvdAd7- 


mrwop yévour av addcrup. 


ld > c Y 
Bidlerar § OpooTropors 


emippoatow aindrwy 


I510 


pédas “Apns 6 madikd tporBalvev 
mdyva, KovpoBdpwy mrapé€et. 


iw Bacied Bacired, 
mas oe Saxpvco ; 


I515 


os ? ¢ ld > ¥ 
pevos ex gidtas zi mor’ eltrw ; 
a > 2 cA e ‘ “~ OQ? 
Ketcat 8 apdyyyns ev thdopare. Tod 


T512. Smot de war. 


1513. mdxva, 


1495- kolray accusative ‘ cognate’ to 
ketoa.—advedeubepov z/ree i.e. of a slave, 
a pecular and significant expression. 
éAevGepos is a term proper to legal, politi- 
cal, or social relations A fly in a 
spider’s web would not be called dyeded- 
Gepos, nor a man merely because his 
limbs were entangled. But the fall of 
Agamemnon is properly dveevGepos, be- 
cause the murder is the first act and sign 
of the new rupavels, See v 1354 and 


contrast the desenption of Orestes’ en- 
terprise in Cho. 862 gis er’ drevGepla 
Saluwy dpxats re moduecorbuos (free and 
lawful government). It 1s not so much 
the man who is lamented as the legiti- 
mate royalty and liberties of Argos, de- 
stroyed in his person. The implied 
thought is put explicitly by Shakespeare’s 
Antony (Fu. C. 3. 2. 194) ‘Great 
Caesar fell. O, what a fall was there, 
my countrymen! Then I and you and 
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web, dying by a wicked death, ah me, on this couch of slavery 
struck down by a crafty arm with a weapon of double edge! 4 
Cé. WDarest thou say this deed was mine? Imagine not that 
I am Agamemnon’s spouse. No, in the shape of this dead 
man’s wife, the bitter fiend, long since provoked by Atreus the 
cruel feaster, hath made by this full-grown victim payment for 
those slain babes. if 
id. That thou art guiltless of this murder, who shall aver? 
It cannot, cannot be: though perchance the fiend of his sire 
might be thy helper. He riots in fresh streams of kindred gore, 
the red Manslayer, drawn to the infant blood-slot of the child- 


flesh served for meat. 


O king, O king, how shall I weep for thee? Out of my 
heart’s love what shall I say? And thou didst lie in this spider- 


all of us fell down, Whilst bloody treason 
flounsh’d over us’. 

1499. pond’ émidéxOns xrA.: literally 
‘do not even suppose that this is I at all’. 
For the deponent meaning of the tense 
éxer€xOny (for which éredefauny would 
be more regular) cf. rpocddpy@y P. V. 53, 
brobexGels Eur. Her. 757, éppdody id. 
Hec. 546, SteddyOnr frequently, etc 
(Paley). 

1503- Oo.varypos: to Thyestes; see 
v. 1590 foll. 

1504. TévS’ drémoev hath made hin 
to be payntent for the slain children (Con- 
ington) ; not punxeshed (arericaro). 

1503. Literally ‘making the full-grown 
yictim follow the young’, for 7éA¢os in 
the ntual sense see uv, 963 

1508. mw, Doric form of rot where? 
used, hike r@s; and 7rééev ; in the sense 
How should wt be? Impossible, Cf. meb- 
pada not at all. (Hermann.) Weck- 
lein cites Athen g p. 4o2 C de Aloxtdos 
Grarplyas év ZixeXla wodrals xéxpnrat 
pwyats ZeKedinats ovdév Gaypacrév, a mis- 
taken explanation, but noticeable, as to 
the matter of fact, both here and in con- 
nexion with v. 686.—arpdbev by heredity. 
—ovhAyrrup yévour’ &v might be found 
assistant (tn the deed) The fiend, pun- 


ishing the crime inherited from Atreus, 
might be thought to have part in the act, 
which yet is the queen’s. 

r5r0—1512. For the conception of 
Ares aS a man-devouring fiend, see on 
v. 647-—pédas. see Theb. 43.—wayva 
{corrected to the dative by Hermann) 
1s locative. With mrpoBalowy (Canter, on 
metrical grounds) réxvq@ would be instru 
mental, meaning ‘drawn on by the 
blood’. wdyv7n 1s properly the c/o, or _ 
blood congealed (see wiyyvume, memnyes), | 
and the notion (whether with rpofatvwy 
or mpocBalywr) is that the old crime 1s 
a /ure which brings the fiend of murder 
again*to the house. On the metrical 
question see Appendix II,—7atiing: see 
Y, 1593 wapéoxe daira watdelwy xpecv, 
and for patallel uses of the form in -tKos 
cf. tixdy Séppa skin of a prg, brma 
ppudypara neighing of horses, dvdpirds 
Ups sweat of a man, etc.—kovpoBdpy 
mapéEe in apposition, literally ‘the serv- 
ing of children as meat’, #¢. ‘children 
served as meat’, the abstract mdpegis 
(from rapacyetv, see v. 1593 above cited) 
being used for the concrete, serveng for 
that which is served.—For other cor- 
rections suggested see Wecklein’s Ap- 
pendix. 
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adr’ éuov éx Tovd epvos aepbev 
Thy modvKNavTov 7 “Iduyéveravt 
dvdéia Spdcas afia magyar 
pndev ev “Aidov peyadavyxeita, 


Edodnrnrey 
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Pavdtw ticas amep Hptev. 


XO. dunyave dpovridos orepndeis 


eUmddamov pépivay, 


¥ 
GTQ TpdTupat, TiTvovTOS OLKOV. 


SéSo.xa 8 duBpov Krumov Soporpady 
wexas Sé Arpyet, 


Tov aipwarnpov. 


1535 


Aixa 8 én’ addo mpaypa Onydner BraBns 
mpos addaus Onydvais t potpa. 


1533. evwdAauvor. 


1537+ Orryet. 


1§22—23. One of the queen's party, 
indignant at the repeated accusation of 
setting up a rupavels (see on v 1495), 
begins to answer the elders on this point, 
This man, methinks, is sot the victim of 
despotism, nor—, but here Clytaemnestra, 
who is in no mood for such a discussion, 
fiercely breaks out again upon her per- 
sonal wrongs. The incident is significant. 
Tn every revolution a large part is played 
by those who are deceived as to the na- 
ture of their cause and the effect of their 
action For the truth of the scene and 
with a view to the counter-revolution in 
the Choephori, it 18 proper that the error 
and disappointment of this class should 
be shown. The speaker, who would de- 
fend the murder as tyrannicide, 1s wrong 


and the elders right: Clytaemnestra 
could stand only by the suppression of 
all law and opinion. Her behaviour is 
already ominous, and before the end of 
the play the situation defines itself beyond 
mistake.—These lines, which cannot be 
spoken by any one of the aramatis per- 
sona¢ noticed in the Ms. list, are generally 
struck out as an interpolation (Seidler), 
but see notes on v. 363 and wv. 1649, 
and Appendix ITT. 

1524. ov8 ydp odros «th. : literally 
‘Then did not he either (or ‘he on his 
part’) committreachery against his house ?’ 
fe. ‘It is hard forsooth that he should 
suffer treachery (v. 1320), for he did not 
practise it !’ 


1326—28, We may accept either 
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s2 


KA. 


XO. 


AIZXYAOY 


ld ya ya, ie p edé€a, 
mpw Tovd émidety apyuporotxou 
Spoltas Karéyovra yapevvay. 

, 3 4 ‘4 4 la 
tis 6 OdWov vw; ris 6 Opnrvicer ; 
} ov 7108 épfat trrAHOp, KTElvac” 
avdpa Tov aitys droKwkioas 
Yuynv, Gxapw xdpw avr épyav 
peydrwy addikws éemikpavas ; 
tis 8 éxitipBws alvos én’ dvdpi Geiw 
ftv Saxpvors idrrwv 
adinbelg ppevav rovicer ; 

> ‘ la ‘ , 3 s , 
ov oe TpooyKEl TO péAnM ahréyey 
ToUTO* Tpos 7Hpav 

, s ‘4 Ld 
kdamrece, KaTOave, Kal xatafaopuer, 

> ee ~ A 3 ¥ 
ovy vrd KdavOpav tay é& otxwn, 
GN’ “Idvyéverd vw aotacins 
Guydrnp, as xpr, 
warép avTiacaca mpos wKvTopoy 
mépBpevp’ ayéwv 
mept xeipa Barovoa ourroret, 

»¥ id [AN 3 > > / 
dveidos HK TOS avr’ dveiSous. 
Svopaya 8 dori Kpiva. 

, s ? > ve «< , 
pepe. pépovt’, exriver & 6 xaivwr. 
piuver S€ pipvortos &v ypdva Ards 

—~ A ¥ ‘ 
mafew tov épEarta: Odopiov yap. 
tis Gy yovay épaiov ékBddor Sdpur ; 
KeKOAAHTAL yévos tpog dat. 


1539. ‘hemichorii notam habent f g’. 


1550. péAnua Aéyew. 1558. ipdrrog. 
1562. xpdrw (2.2. xpdry). 1564. aor. 


1540 


1545 


1550 


1555 


1565 


to prepare the stroke. For SAd§y Az#- instrument which Alxy whets. @nydvais 
drance, from BAdwrew hinder, see on Zhed. pdxyatpay Musgrave, 
183 —ItispossiblealsototakeSAd8nswith Housman, Possibly it is a word un- 


mpayuo in the sense deed of Aarin.—potpa 


covers some accusative, signifying the Fate sharpens Fustice. 


Onydvaciy dop 


known.—Or we may correct d/xa to dixay, 
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O earth, earth, would that thou hadst received me, before I 
had seen my lord laid thus low in the silver-sided bath! Who 
shall bury him? Who sing his dirge? Wilt thou dare to do it, 
thou, that hast slain thy husband, dare to lament his parted 
soul? The compensation will scarce atone the offence! But who 
will stand over the hero’s grave, and pour forth the tearful praise 
with heart that truly aches ? 

CZ It belongs not to thee to regard this care. By us he 
fell, he died, and we will bury him, not with. weeping of his 
household, no, but Iphigenia his daughter, as is fit, will meet her 
- father with joy at the swift passage of the sorrowful ford, and 


fling her arms around him, and give him a kiss. 
ld. Thus is reproach answered with other reproach! ’Tis 


a hard case to judge. 


The spoiler spoiled, the slayer amerced ! 


And it abides, while Zeus abides in time, that to him that doeth 


it shall be done: for lawful is it. 


Who can expel the cursed 


breed from the house? It is a kind that sticketh fast. 


1539-1549. Apparently a burden to 
be repeated after v. 1565 (Burney). 

1543. dxapwera. A thankless cont- 
pensation to award for aningury not fairly 
proportioned to 2t! an ironically moderate 
expostulation.—peyddwv d8lkws, literally 
‘unfairly great’, are to be taken together 
(not d&kws émcxpavat). 

1547. émiTipBios, a participial ad- 
jective agreeing with rls: cf b8p8pios, 
kalpios trove» 7, etc.—alyos May not 
this be euler accusative, a parallel form 
to awwoyv, like the comparatively rare 
edxos beside edynv? The word had cer- 
tainly two forms (see afyn) and might 
well have a third. Moreover the forms 
alvé-cw, alve-rés would lead us to expéct 
a corresponding substantival form alvos 
(genit. alveos): cf edxos, dmrevxeros, TéXos, 
Terdcw, yévos, yevérns etc.—émiriuPior 
aivay Voss. 

1549. wovijoa wel suffer On the 
relation of the verb and participle, see 
U. Q7O etc. 

1550. péAnu dréyey (Karsten) fo 
regard this duty.—If these anapaests 
were originally antistrophic to vv. 1566— 


1576, two lines have been lost here or 
inserted there. But there is no trace of 
this in the text. 

1557. axeldv (originally dyady) ¢ 

1558. tArjoet Stanley. 

1562. plpvovros év xpdve Ards so long 
as Zeus abides in time, i.e. for ever, the 
notion that Zeus might have an end being 
suggested only as inconceivable.—épévyp 
Schutz. The erroneous substitution of 
xpévos for Opévos 1s supposed to occur 
also in Aum, 18 and Lum. 10013; and 
in the former edition these examples 
were allowed, but wrongly, as I propose 
to show in commenting on the Zumentdes. 
Nor should the change be made here 

1564 ‘yovdy apatoy Hermann, /he 
accursed breed of successive sins. 

1565. Jt a @ sort that sticketh fast, 
literally ‘the kind is glued for the 
fixing on’, where ‘fixing on’ 1s ¢ransd- 
tive. The metaphor is exciuded from 
poetry in English, but this 1s accidental. 
mpogdpar is an explanatory infinitive. 
The word 1s from the same vocabulary as 
rexddAgras itself. -yévos is a variation for 
yord (see previous verse), the words 
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<id ya ya Krh.> 

és rovd eveBn Edv adn eia 
xpnopdr, éya & obv 

Cdrw Saipou ro hero bender 
Gpkous Oenévn rade pev orépyew, 
Svothyta wep ov, & S€ dower, idvT’ 
éx Tavde Sdpwv addnv -yeveav 
tpiBew Oavdros aidevracor. 
KTEGVWV TE [EpOS 

Badv éxoton mav, drdxpy “poi & 
ddAnropédvous 

pavias peddbpwr adpehovorn. 


AITIZOO£. 


& héyyos eddpov nuépas Suxnddpov, 
dainv av 74on viv Bpotav tiadpous 


1570 


1575 


Beovs dvwbev yns eromtevew ayn, 


iSav vdavrots év mémhois “Epwvwr 1580 
Tov dvdpa Tovde Kelwevov Pirtws epoi, 
xepos Tarpyas éxtivovra pnyavds. 


Th70. 


dderdyra, 


being practically synonymous.—zpos arg 
Blomfield, ‘the family (of the Atridae) 1s 
fastened (glued) to calamity’. 

1566. é  révS¢ hterally ‘up to this 
man’ 2.¢. Agamemnon, to whose corpse 
she points: he is the last at present 
in the fata) series (see ww 1561— 
1565) —évéBy the subject is daluwy ‘the 
fate’ or ‘curse’ of the family, expressed 
in the following clause —ypnopdy : accu- 
sative of space with éuBalvew walk tn, as 
a verb of motion; cf. Eur, Supp? 989 
rivd’ éuBalvoura xédevOov, walking thrs 
way. The xpyouds is the path which so 
far fate has walked or trodden. The 
prophecy of Calchas (vv. 153 foll.) traces 
events up to the death of Agamemnon 
and only so far; and the allusion may be 


to this or to some other hke prophecy. 
It is not however necessary to suppose 
any prophecy more particular than the 
general sentence against the house. 
‘This’, concedes the queen, ‘has so far 
been fulfilled ;* let us hope that so far 
will be far enongh’.—é»é8ys Canter, 
xpnouds Casaubon. 

1568. TlAeo8enSdy and Weobdvous 
yévos v. 1602. The origin of this family 
name is uncertain. 

1570. StorAnrd g.—rdbe oriépyerv, 
‘that I submit to this (the past)’, tévra 
tov Saluova. ‘and that he depart and 
vex’ etc. The relation of the clauses 
would in later style be more exactly in- 
dicated, ‘to say nothing of the past of he 
twtl? now depart elsewhere’. The notion: 
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O earth, earth, would that etc. 

C? Up to this death it hath truly followed prophecy, but I 
now am ready to swear a compact with the Fortune of the house 
of Pleisthenes, that we accept, hard though it be, what is done, if 
henceforth he will leave thts house, and harass with kin-murder 
some other race. A part of the wealth is not much to me who 
have it all, and moreover I am content if I but rid the palace of 
this internecine frenzy. 

[Enter AEGISTHUS with Soldiers.] 

Aegisthus Hail, kindly dawn of the day that brings justice! 
This hour I will confess that from above earth gods look upon 
and avenge the woes of men, now that I see in a robe of the 
Furies’ weaving this man lying as I would, and paying for what 


the hands of his father devised. 


of such a bargain and the reasonable air 
of Clytaemnestra’s proposal is of course 
but a ghastly jest. 

15731376. Pardy (€or). ‘is a little 
thing to give’ —Pursuing the figure of a 
bargain with fate, she declares herself 
ready to make sacrifices! If the depart- 
ing daluur will take with him some of 
the edédatuorla, he is welcome to take it; 
she can afford it wow, and would besides 
readily spend something for the peace of 
this unfortunate house Clytaemnestra 
not being herself of the Pelopid family is 
pleased to spenk as one who has suffered 
much by connexion with it, and would 


makes Aiatus (uot | ddAndopévovs) and 
accordingly Erfurdt rearranged the words 
thus, pavlas weAd@pwr dAAnArodévous But 
in the supposed sentence xredvwy pépos 
Baty dyolon wav drbxpn uot ‘it suffices 
me to have a small part’ the word way 1s 
superfluous (see Housman, ¥ 4. XVI. 
277). Nor is the sense suitable; Cly- 
taemnestra does not offer, even 1n jest, to 
accept little: she only says with mock 
generosity that she would sacrifice some- 
thing. —éxovey maverapxes fuocy’.., Head- 
lam, Class. Rev. X1V. 119, where seé 
discussion. 
1377. 


See the Introduction. The 


gladly, even at some cost, have doie— speech of Aegisthus sets forth (1) his 


with its boasted but unhappy genius. 
For the evdauovta of the Pelopidae see 
Eur. Or. 972 ofxera: mpbraca yévea 
Tlédoros 6 7” emt paxaplos ¢HAos wv ror’ 
otkois, and so frequently—re &€ not 
merely. but: the substitution of 3¢ for 
rein the second of two clauses, when re 
has been promised, marks a nse or climax : 
see 7heb. 571 and references there given, 
—dmnoxp7 is impersonal.—Difficulty has 
arisen here from want of punctuation. 
Supposing the four verses to be one sen- 
tence, Auratus changed vein v. 1373 (as * 
in that case would be proper) to 6¢, and 
Canter struck out 54 in v, £574. This 


claim or pretended claim to the throne 
(vv 1585, 1605), (2) his hereditary fend 
with the dead king, (3) his own skill 
in directing the conspiracy. 

1578. 5n vuv, whereas hitherto ov 
épyv. He has long vainly waited for 
justice. See v 381. 

1579. ‘ys depends on dvabev: with 
& x7 is to be supplied abray, 7.2. Bporay. 

1580. mémAog: the dudlBAnorpor, 
standing as in v. 1495 for a type of the 
plot.—Epiwvwy: i.e. of just vengeance. 

1381. los éuol ‘in a way welcome 
to me’, 
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AILXYAOY 


"Arpeds ‘yap dpywy THOSE 7S, Tovrov TaT7p, 
matépa Qvécrny Tov éudv, ds Topas Ppagat, 


A , * ¢ 
avrov 7 adedpov, audidextos dy Kpdret, 


1585 


AvSpnrdrnoe ex moheds Te Kai Sduww. 
Kat mpootpomatos éorias pohav wad 
thier @veorns potpay nuper acdahn, 
To pH Gavav matpgov aipafar wédov. 


avtov fa Se rodde Svabeos taTjp 


159° 


"Arpevs, mpoOvuws pardrov } dirws marpi 


> Lal 3 Dev 7 
Tou@, Kpeoupyov Auap evOvpas dyew 
Soxav, wapéocyxe Saira maideiwy xpedv. 


, ~ * , 
Ta pev Toonpy Kal yep@v aKpovs KTEVas 


EOpuTr avaber dvdpaxas xabrpevos.t 


~ > , 
donna 8 adray attix’ dyvoia haBav 
« < “A 
éoGe Bopay dowror, ws dps, yéver. 
Kaew? émuyvods Epyov ov KaTaictoy 


1594 xped». 


1585. avtov re’ ve 1s irregular. 
Usage (as pointed out by Elmsley) re- 
quires in such a case either warépa re 
aderpéy re (cf. Soph. Zyachk. 406) or 
warépa...ddedpor 5€ But the inaccuracy 
may be the poet's own.—dpdidextos dv 
Kpares dere questioned tn his soverergnty. 
For the quasi-local dative see 7%¢6. 683. 
The more deadly offence of Thycstes 
(v. 1192) is suppressed by his son. 

1586. rexal from his house and from 
the ety as well. 

1588. potpay nbper dodary +d pH 
KT. found a partial safely so far as that 
he dtd not. ., itcrally ‘obtained the saving 
of part’. For yofpa in its proper sense 
of part (nelpouai, uépos) see Cho. 237, 
Thed. §63, Eur. Afed. 430 

1g90. avrod Evia literally ‘as an ar- 
nival-feast to (Thyestes) himself’, accu- 
sative mn apposition to the whole act 
following. The impiety of Atreus showed 
itself first in making the home-coming 
of his reconciled brother the pretended 
occasion for the abominable feast. roiSe: 


pointing to the corpse.—The close con- 
nexion of atrod fés1a, and the separation 
of adrod from roige, are made more plain 
to the hearer by the position of &.—It is 
possible also to join adro# (ow the sfot) to 
the previous sentence.-—For the metre of 
téia cf Cao 1 (Wecklein).—rpottpes 
.. Tdw@e: lt. ‘eagerly more than to my 
father welcomely*, diAws as in v. rg§8t. 
The celebration of the feast was forced 
upon the supplant, who had no motive 
for feigning this enthusiasm over the re- 
conciliation, and regarded it rather with 
suspicion. Aeschylus 1s probably re- 
ferring summarily to some known version 
of the story.—If zpodduws waddor 7 
didws be stopped off separately, the text 
cannot be defended. ‘‘ Afere sealous than 
Jriendly 1s only possible as a joke, when 
applied to a man who under cover of a 
banquet murders his brother's children, 
and Aegisthus 1s not joking” (Sidgwich). 
—The assonance of xpo@duus ..cd@duws 1s 
intentional and pointed. 


1594—97 Very uncertain We have 
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For Atreus, ruling in Argos, this man’s father, being questioned 
in his sovereignty by Thyestes, who was (to make all clear) 
father to me and brother to Atreus himself, banished him from 
his house and from the country also. And Thyestes, having re- 
turned as a suppliant to the hearth, found, unhappy man, safety 
so far, that his life-blood was not shed upon his father’s floor. 
But taking the very occasion of his arrival, Atreus, the impious 
father of this slain man, pretending, with eagerness to my father 
little welcome, to hold a glad day of festival, served him a 
banquet of his children’s flesh. Of the extremities, the foot-parts 
and fingered hands, he put a mince on the top, sitting down with 
tables apart (?). And not knowing it at the moment for what it 
was, he took of the meat disguised, and ate of a meal, which, as. 
thou seest, his race have found unwholesome. And when he 
perceived the monstrous thing he had done, he shrieked and fell 


ry 


no independent knowledge of the story 
followed by Aeschylus, and the words 
are obscure. The sense seems to be that 
Atreus made from the flesh of the ex- 
tremities a broth, which being spread 
over (4vwGev) the roasted bodies prevented 
Thyestes from recognizing them for what 
they were until he had eaten of the @piju- 
pata.—donu’. 6 6 (Dindorf for donua 8’) 
is perhaps nght: fee as it stands should 
have for subject 4éreus: but fora similar 
obscunty see cuvefehabvec in v 1606.— 
dvBpaxds Kabripevos virstim setens is 
strictly speaking a solecism; the word 
dvipaxds man by man, singly, requires a 
plural subject, and the company, not the 
host, should be said xaéfo@ar dvépaxds. 
On the other hand such expressions are 
not unknown where a single person has 
a representative character: thus we might 
say in English, ‘One commander ad- 
vanced in large divisions, the other in 
small’, where the phrase zn /arge di- 
vistons apples properly to the army. 
Similarly it is not impossible that a host 
should be said Ka@fjo8a: avdpaxas with the 
meaning that his company sat so.— 
Gvevder dvdpaxds xabnutrwr apart from 
the company seated singly \Vecklein (ed. 


1887).—The object of mentioning the 
arrangement of the company (according 
to an archaic fashion) at separate small 
tables is to show how the fatal mess was 
safely served to Thyestes only: see the 
account of the similar feast of Harpagos 
in Herod. 1. 119, and cf. Eur. /ph. 7. 
949 tua povorpdregfa (Wecklein).— 
avrovairtk” dyvola best taken together, 
with emphasis on ad7dp, ‘because he did 
not recognize the actual bodies at the mo- 
ment’. Or atrdy (without emphasis) 
may go with AaBdr, ‘taking of them ’.— 
The adverb atrlaa belongs to the verbal 
substantive dyvoig —I still think the text 
here not disprovable, and therefore give 
it under reserve. But there 1s much 
probability in the suggestion of Hermann, 
revived and amplified by Mr J. A. Platt 
(in Class. Rev. x1, 96), that Aeschylus 
followed a story similar to that of Seneca’s 
Thyestes, Atreus cooked the bodies only 
and kept the recognizable extremuttys, to 
prove what had beer eaten. Yn that case 
something is lost after v. 1g94, and the 
passage must be otherwise injured.—Mr 
Brennan (Class. Kev. vit. 18) supports 
Casaubon's xa@nudvas, joining it with 
dona. 
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‘ ‘ ’ ~ 
@pwtev, auminter. 8 aro opayyn par, 


pdpov 8 adeprov TMedomidais erevxerat, 


1600 


: “~ 
Adxriopa Seimvov Evvdikws tiBets apa, 
otras d\éa8ar Trav 7o Thewarbevous yévos. 
> A , / 9 5° id ~ P 
ék tavedé cou teadvta Tévd' iely mapa. 
lal lal ¢ 
Kaya Slkaios ToUde TOD Povov pagers: 


tpitov yap ovra po emi’ GOAiw mazpt 


1605 


ouvefehavver TuTOdv GvT ev oTapydvots* 
tpadévta 8 abs 7 Sixn Karyyaye. 
Kai Tovde Tavdpos HYdunv Oupaios av, 
macay Evvdpas pnxavny SvaBovXias. 


A s a , 
otrw Kahov &) Kal To xarOavely eyoi, 


1610 


> , Lal “ , > 9 
iddvra TOUVTOV THS Stans ev EpKEoL. 


XO. 


Alyicf, bBpilew ev xaxotow ot oéBu: 


od 8 avipa révde dns éxav Kataxraveiy, 
peovos 8 é€otxtoyv tévde Bovdedoar gdvor ; 


ov dnp advgew ev Sixp TO cov Kapa 


1615 


Snuoppipels, cad’ tof, hevoipous apds. 


1599 dv: wlaret 3 dxd cpayis. 


1599 dpartrre. Canter.—dard rpayjy 
époy (Auratus) 7¢ drepiy cdayty, ais- 
gorging the (sacrificial) meat 

1601, ‘It 1s perhaps simplest to 
construe this ‘spurning the banquet zo 
ard his curse’, otvdisos being properly 
one who pleads with you, an atder tn the 
cause- ovviikws governs dpg..... The 
violent crash of the banquet was the 
symbol (otra) of the invoked destruction 
of the family” (Sidgwick).—otrws. The 
analogy intended is more close than that 
of mere overthrowing. The death of 
Agamemnon has been achieved, like the 
outrage of Atreus, under the pretence of 
a sacrificial feast in honour of a home- 
coming. With the Homeric version (see 
the Introduction) the similarity would be 
even closer, since the feast of Aegisthus 
was properly via. Probably when the 
Thyestean story was first grafted on to 


1605. él 5ék’ 


the legend, the Adxrispa delrvov also 
played a part in the revenge, being per- 


haps the signal for the treacherous 
assault 
1605. érlSixa...warpl im salisfaction 


of my unhappy father’s claim, literally ‘as 
what was hiable to his clam’ In mock- 
ery of Thyestes’ claim to share the royal 
inheritance (v 1585) Atreus pretended to 
have discharged all obligations by spanng 
and banishing along with him the third 
child. If the Aeschylean legend agreed 
with the common version in giving to 
Pelops three sons ({Atreus, Thyestes, 
Chrysippus), the parallel extends to rpl- 
tov, mé, as his lawful third. The word 
éxldixos was specially applied to a dis- 
puted inheritance and (with &lxacos in 
v. 1604 and % diky in v. 1607) marks the 
point upon which Aegisthus naturally in- 
sists, that he is ‘of the royal family and 
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back vomiting the sacrifice, and called a terrible doom on the 
house of Pelops, aiding his imprecation by the spurning of the 
banquet, that thus might perish all the race of Pleisthenes 

This is the cause which has laid this man where ye may see. 
And it is a justice that I am the maker of this murder. Me 
whom, for my miserable sire’s ‘just third’, he sent, a swaddled 
babe, into exile along with him, that justice hath brought back 
again as a man. Even from beyond the border I reached my 
victim, contriving and combining the whole hard plan. And 
now I can even die with honour, having seen him in the toils of 
this just revenge. 

Eld. Aegisthus, I care not to insult a wretch; but dost thou 
confess unasked to be this man’s slayer, to be the sole contriver 
of this pitiable murder? I say that thou before justice wilt not 
escape, be sure, ‘the people’s dangerous imprecation’ of stones. 


represents a /ega/ claim to the succession, 
the story of the ‘banquet’ being brought 
in chiefly ad znvidiam. Aegisthus finds 
a proper answer to the cruel jest of 
Atreus in the fact that ‘the child sent 
away with Thyestes as representing his 
right has now came back to avenge that 
right’\—The Ms. él d€x’ (thirteenth 
child) 1s absurd, and without éridixa, or 
something of this kind, ww. 1604;—1607 
lack connexion 

1608. yduny Ovpatos Gy J have 
reached him from my extle, literally ‘while 
abroad’. He compliments himself upon 
the skill with which he has drawn to- 
gether the threads of the conspiracy and 
‘contrived’ the execution of it, under all 
the disadvantages of one who dared not 
openly appear in the country. 

r61t. l8évra for the acc. agreeing 
with ye the supplied subject of kar@aveiv, 
notwithstanding éyol, see P. V. 234, 
Soph. A:. 1006, Eur. Afed. 814.  (Sidg- 
wick, Wecklein.) 

1612. vBpltev... ofBw, od 8 xh. 
Aegisthus—not that I care to triumph 
over the wretched,—dost thou etc. They 
think, or try to think, not recognizing the 
full extent of their calamity and putting 
their own sense upon Aegisthus’ talk of 


dying (v. 1610), that the murderer has 
run to his own destruction. At the same 
time they reflect obliquely upon the Ufpts 
of Aegisthus himself. 

1613. ys ékdv profess unasked, * vo- 
lunteer the statement ' in modern phrase. 
The use of @nut extends to admission as 
well as assertion; see v. 1578. They 
profess surprise that he should anticipate 
justice (€v dixy v. 1615) by admitting 
comphcity. 

1616, Jiprecations which the people, 
trust me, shall hail on thee in shape of 
stones, te. ‘their curses which will doom 
thee to the death of stoning’. The point 
of this expression, and of the emphasis 
on the word Snyoppipels, lies in the con- 
trast between these dnuoppipets dpal and 
the plot (also a Syzoppephs dpa in a totally 
different sense of the words: see 7. 464 
and 875), of which Aegisthus has just 
boasted. His language brings home to 
the elders, for the first time, the con- 
sciousness that the ‘ popular conspiracy’, 
which they dreaded, has been in actual 
existence all this while, and that the 
murderers ate supported by a powerful 
party. They still hope however that tt 
may be outnumbered, a hope quickly dis- 
pelled by Aegisthus’ contempt. 
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AI. od rabra dwvels veprépa mpoorjpevos 
«én, Kparowvtwy trav én luy@ Sopds ; 
syvore yépuv dy as SiddeKxerGar Bap 


TO THrLKOUTW Tudpovely elpnpevov. 


1620 


Serpav Se cal ro yhpas al te vnoribes 
Svar Siddonew eLoxcdrara. Ppevav 
larpoudvres. ovx opgs opav rade; 

mpos Kevtpa py daxtile, py Taioas poyps. 


XO. yivat, ob Tods Akovras ex pdyns véov 


1625 


? \ eS 3 3) \ > s > 3 =r 
oixoupss eviy avdpes aicytvovr dpa— ; 
avSpt otparny@ 76v8’ éBovdevoas pdpov. 


Al. 


Kal ravra Taman KAavpdtwr apynyer7. 


"Opdel 5 yhdooar rHv évavriay Exeis: 


& pev yap Hye wave’ 


av 8 éfopivas Arico brdypacw 


ano pboyyns xape. 1630 


ager: xpatyOels 8 jpepmtepos davet 


XO. 


as 87) ov por Tuparvos *Apyeiwy Ecrtt, 


ds obk, émedz) TQd eBovArAevcas pdpor, 


Spaca: 708 Epyov ov« erdys avbroxrdves ; 
TO yap Soldoat mpds yuvaixds Av caddis: 


Al. 


1635 


éya & vmorros exOpds 4 maravyerjs. 
éx tav S€é TovSe Xpnudror Tepdcropat 


1621, 
1637. 7 


1617. verépe, 


berpdy. 
1638. rdyvde. 


1624. woas. 


1617. veptépq. The reading of f (ve- 
répa) points perhaps to the form rprépg 
(vetrépg): cf. vyiora: foxara, kardrara, 
Hesychius.—The two parties are com- 
pared to the fvyira: (rowers of the upper 
tier) and @adautra: (lower tier) in a 
bireme ship (Klausen). 

1619. SiSdoKerGar...cadpovely elpn- 
plvov fo have unpressed upon him the 
lesson of prudence, \\terally ‘to take teach- 
ing, when prudence 1s enjoined’, etpn- 
pévov is acc. absolute. 

1621. Berpav, al re vijorSes Siar 
the pains of imprisonment and the pais 


of Aunger.—deones (Cod. Farn.) does 
not well account for the reading of f 
{and g, and presumably therefore M), 
and would suggest that rd yfpas is nom- 
inative.—kal +d ynpas §iSdeKey 0 
teach even that age. The infinitive is ex- 
planatory, depending on ¢fox. elaly larp. 

1623. Doth not this sight warn thee? 
lterally ‘dost thou not beware, seeing 
this?’ a play on two senses of the word. 
—raSe the whole scene. 

1624. Cf. P. VY. 339.—2aleas schol. 
on Pind, Pyth. 2. £73, 

1625. The interrogative sentence ys- 
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Aeg. Speakest thou so, thou, whose place is at the lower oar, 
while they of the deck are masters of the ship? Thine age will 
learn how grievous it is for one of thy years to be schooled in the 
dictate of prudence. Yet the pains of bonds and the pains of 
hunger are most surpassing mediciners to school the oldest mind. 
Doth not this sight warn thee? Kick not against the pricks, lest 
hitting thou hurt thyself. 

Eld. Thou woman! Thou, who abodest at home, helping 
to defile a brave man’s bed! To thee then shall warriors fresh 
returned from battle—? It is a captain of soldiers whose death 
thou hast thus ‘contrived ’, 

Aeg. These words again will prove the fathers of weeping. 
Thy tongue is the opposite of Orpheus’: for whereas he drew all 
things along with the joy of his voice, thy socthing bark will 
provoke, till thyself art drawn along. But once mastered thou 
wilt prove tamer. 

E/d. And shall I think that thou shalt be despot of the 
Argives, who, being the ‘contriver’ of the king’s death, didst not 
dare to do the deed of murder thyself? 

Aeg. The part of deceit fell manifestly to the wife: I, as a 
hereditary foe, was open to be suspected. In the wealth of the 


vat. Gpa—; which requires to com- 1632. Gfa.ze amdger, passive, welt 


plete it a verb such as kparjoets or xara- 
orpévet, is broken off in the violence of 
indignation, and the point of it 1s ex- 
pressed 1n another shape. Simularly the 
translation requires the completion yre/d 
or submit: the change of form is made 
necessary by the order of words in an 
uninflected language —aloyuvovea par- 
ticiple of the imperfect—Gpa. with 
another woman, the wife.—The elders 
threaten the murderer with the vengeance 
of the veterans But these are already 
slain or overpowered, which is part of 
Aegisthus’ meaning tn his reply. 

1630. amd 8oyyis xapq. see wv. 
1365, 1412 etc. 

1631. rrlors soothing, properly appli- 
cable to the music with which Orpheus 
tamed the beasts, is transferred to the 
tdypara in irony.—rymrlors Jacob. 


be hated to prison. 

1633- s 81)...toe. chou forsooth shalt 
be etc : another elliptical phrase of 1n- 
dignation for ‘(do you mean forsooth) 
that you shall be?’ This ellipse became 
fixed in the language and occurs also in 
Eur. Andr. 234, Soph. O. C. 809 (where 
see Jebb’s note) and elsewhere. 

1634. ¢PotAevoas: see vv 1609, 1614, 
1627. They harp in scorn upon his own 
language- 

(635. attoxtéyws: here ‘asa sole mur- 
derer’, a good example of freedom in the 
new application of compound words. 

1637. % Porson. 

1638. Ze. he will apply the treasure 
and spoils of Agamemnon in payment 
of his hireling followers.—éx tav 8 
Jacob. 
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dpxew mohirév: tov 6€ py mePdvopa 
levéw Bapeias ovre pn cetpaddpov 1640 
xpavra mOdov' ad 6 Svadgidys Kory 
hinds Evvorxos palGaxdy of’ erowperat. 
XO. rt 84 Tov dvdpa rd6v8 dro wWuy7s KaKis 
ok avtds Hwapiles, dda ody yur7), . 
Xepas piacpa Kal Geav eyywpiwr, 1645 
extew ; “Opéotns dpa ov Brére dos, 
Orws KatehOav Sedpo mpevpevet TUXT 
dpdow yévnta. rowde mayKparns povers ; 
Al. GAN eet Soxeis TAS’ Epdery Kat héyew, yuwoes Taxa. 
AOX. ela 87}, hthou Aoyirat, Tovpyor ody éxas Td5e. 1650 
Al. ela 8%, Eipos mpoxwrov was tis evrtpemleéru. 
XO. adda pay Kayo mpoKwros ovK avatvouat Gavety. 
AOX. Seyopévors Nevers Oavety oe+ tHy tuyHy 8 sipodueBa. 
KA. pydapds, & fidrar’ avdpdv, dhda Spdcwpey Kaka, 
1652 Kayo pny 1653. épodueda 
1640. tedgw Bapelars(fevyAacs), Simi- the angry spint is tamed —due gud? oXb- 


lar ellipses are mAnyfvat woANds (WAnyds), 
yrOvar thy vixkdoay (yrounv).— oltre 
pr. .Kpibadyra zo/, be assured, with high 
Seeding, like a horse for the trace. The 
horse which ran with a separate trace 
{cecpapdpos) is contrasted with those 
driven under the yoke. The strength of 
the trace-horse was of great importance 
at the turns of the chariot-race: hence 
xpi@dvra (Wecklein) —The appearance of 
irregularity in this sentence (od «7 or odr 
44 bemg properly constructed with finite 
yerbs, subj. or future mdicatiye) 1s an 
appearance only. In reality the negative 
applies by relation to the verb fevfo— 
otrs why Karsten 

1641 od Svordirrs KTH Atds EtvoLKos 
hunger that will not dwell at peace with 
aage, literally ‘hunger, that is to rage 
ill-friendly as a¥housemate’, so called 
because where hunger comes rage 1s 
‘turned out of doors’, or in plain words 


ry Sealiger 

1643- The haste, with which Aegis- 
thus drops the topic of his part m the 
exploit and falls back upon threats (ow 
1636—42), shows that, notwithstanding 
his plausible reply, he 1s sensitive to the 
taunt of cowardice and care for his own 
safety. Accordingly his enemies instantly 
urge it again- 

1644. auvrds: by thyself, e/one.—civ 
with thee For the separate adverbial 
preposition see wz. §91, 1270, 1358. 
Why must his wife jorn with thee in the 
murder ?—There 1s no error here: it 1s 
the cue of the speakers to treat Aegisthus 
as primarily responsible, according to his 
own declaration, The readmg has been 
suspected only from the misrepresentation 
of the plot, which gives Aegisthus no 
part to play and thus obscures the mean- 
ing not only of these lines but of the 
whole scene- See the Introduction. 
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dead man I shall seek the means of control. .On the disobedient 
subject I shall lay a heavy yoke, and give him, I warrant you, 
less than a tracer's provender. Yes, hunger, which doth not 
mate peaceably with wrath, shall not leave him till he is mild. 
Eld, Why then of thy cowardice didst thou not butcher the 
victim alone? Why, to the defilement of our country and our 
country’s gods, join the wife with thee in the murder? Oh, doth 
Orestes haply live, that by grace of fortune he may return to this 


land, and slay this pair victoriously ? 
Aeg. Nay then, if thou wilt so say and do, thou shalt have 


a lesson at once! 


A Soldier of Aegisthus, Come on, comrades! 


not far off now. 


Our work is 


Ag. Comeon! Make ready! Draw every man his sword! 


Elda. 

Soldier. 
moment. 

‘Cl. Nay, dearest, let us do 


1645. xX@pas éyyxwplwy in apposition 
to the notion 74 17 yuvaika xrevat. 

1649—s3- There 1s some uncertainty 
here as to the distribution of the parts. 
The tradition, as orginally given by f 
divides them thus: 1649 deg, 1630 Cho., 
1651 Aeg., 1652 Aeg., 1653 Cho. At 1650 
the mark is corrected to Cho. and the ar- 
rangement so corrected agrees with g and 
h. The arrangement now generally pre- 
valent gives 1649—s0 and 1652 to Aegis- 
thus, 1651 and 16:3 to the elders; some 
further suppose that a verse is lost before 
1630. Thedifficulty has arisen, I believe, 
from the fact that there are really not 
two parties, as commonly supposed, but 
three, Aegisthus, the elders, and the 
Aoxirat (mercenary guards) of Aegisthns. 
One of these Aoxirar speaks. The dis- 
tnbution above given is to be understood 
thus: seeing the turn which the alter- 
cation is taking one of Aegisthus’ im- 
patient troop (1650) exclaims with joy to 
his comrades that they will not have 
to wait much longer. At <Aegisthus’ 
order (1651) they draw their swords, 


Nay, I too, sword in hand, am prepared to die. 
‘To die!’ An acceptable word! 


We take the 


no more ill. What is done is 


whereupon the elders and the few who 
are with them draw also and prepare 
to sell their lives dearly (ox dvalvoua: 
@aveiv), The others eagerly accept their 
defiance and are at the point to fall 
on when Clytaemnestra interferes.—For 
ancient evidence supporting this view see 
Appendix ITI. 

1649, ydoe taxa ‘thou shalt have 
an tmmediale lesson’, contrasted with the 
long discipline of imprisonment. The 
emphasis 1s on rdxa. 

1652. pv Kdye Porson. 

1653, atpodpeda Auratus. Sexopévors 
and try TUX qv alpovpea mean the same 
thing, that they accept the favourable 
omen of the others’ despair. 

1654 The motive of Clytaemnestra 
in this interference, in spite of her edifying 
piety, is not scruple or mercy, but interest. 
It 1s essential to the tyrants that the elders 
shonld remain prisoners and hostages, 
and therefore that they should not be 


killed As to hberating them, there is 
no question of it. See on wv. 1656, 
1659. 
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dda kal rd8’ CEapjoa wohdd, S¥aTHvoy BEpos. 1655 
ns 8 dhis y’ Urdpxe: pndev aiparapela 
mmpovis 8 dus Uadpxe pndey ain a. 
toretyere 8 of yépovres mpos Sdpous wempapevous 
Tova be, 
~ , ~ AN 4 ? a 
apw mabew épfavtes Kaipov xpnv 7a8’ os éxpd- 
Eapev.t 
> , 4 , fel ay ar > > , «2 iy 
el 5€é ror poxOwr yévouro Tar is y', exoie?” av, 
Saipovos xndy Bapeta Svotuyas wemrAnypevor, 1660 
, , all ? ~~ ~ 
BS exer Adyos yuvarxds, et Tis akvot pabeiv. 

AI. aAN rovcde po. pataiay yAoooayv 58 adravbioa 
KaxBare ern tovadta Saipovos tetpwpevous. 
taddpovos yrayns 8 auaptytov xparodrra. 

XO. ov« dv Apyetuy 768 ein, Pata Tpogoatvew Kaxov. 

AI. dAX eye o° év dorépavow nuepars pera Err. 1666 

XO. ov, éav Saipwr ’Opéorny Sebp’ dmevOivy podev. 

AI. of éya devyovtas dvdpas éArridas orroupevous. 

XO. mpdcce, malvov, piaivwry tiv Sixny: éxet mapa. 

Al. to@t por ddcwrv arowa tHode pwpias yapw. 1670 

1658. 6 &pws. 1663 daiuovas. 
1655- ‘*The order of the words points that to inflict death would be premature 


to taking woAAd as predicate, Lven these 
are many to reap, a bitter harvest. The 
commoner rendering Aven ¢/o reap these 
many woes is a bitter harvest 1s possible, 
but would rather require tocatra.” 
Sidgwick.—8épos Schutz, 

1656. myporns 5° GAts y' dardpye 
let punishment at least begin with what ts 
enough. let us shed no blood, literally 
*as to punishment, make beginning of it 
at all events to a sxficient extent’. 
ampovns pax but with the secondary 
suggestion of punishment (cf. our pains 
and penalties), as in P. V. 601 evétevtas 
apaprolcay éy mnuovais and in that play 
frequently. For the construction of the 
genitive with badpxew see L. and Sc 
sv.—The disciplinary impnsonment, 
which <Aegisthus has promised, may 
prove sufficient to subdue rebellion, so 


The point is put still more clearly in 
v. 1659-—Vrdpye Scaliger. 

1657-58 are beyond restoration: &- 
tavra g, h: M probably had &ptayras, 
as Mr Housman infers, but it is doubtful 
even whether this éptarras, or the word 
which it represents, is from ép5w, pétw or 
from elpyw The general sense may be 
orelxer’ Sn Tobs yéporras mpds dduous 
wexpwucvous | wply madely Eptorres’ dpreiv 
xphw TAP ws erpdtayev, ‘go at once and 
take them to prison before they come 
to harm, we should have been content 
with what was done’, an order addressed 
to her attendants and spoken as if she 
would gladly save the elders from their 
own folly. The expression 8éous se- 
tmpwpkvors destined dwelling-place is per- 
haps not inapplicable to a pnson, All 
however 1s uncertain. 
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much to reap, a bitter harvest. Begin pain with enough; but 
let us have no bloodshed. Go ye at once and confine these old 
men to their destined dwelling-place before they come to harm (?). 
With our work, as it was accomplished, we should have been 
content (?). And if we should find that enough has been inflicted, 
there we will stop, sore smitten as we have been by the heavy 


heel of fate. This is a woman’s lesson, if any deigns to learn. 
Aeg. And must they thus flaunt the folly of their tongues 

against me, and tempt fate with a fling of such high words? 
Ci.(?) And when they lose their senses, must he who is 


master of them do the like? 
Eld. 
Aeg. 
Eld. 
Aeg. 
Ela. 


thou canst. 


It is not the way in Argos to fawn upon a villain! 
Well, I will come up with thee one of these days yet. 
Not if heaven guide Orestes back to the land. 

I know myself how exiles feed upon hopes. 

Go on, make thee fat,;and befoul the good cause, as 


Aeg. Be sure thou shalt make me amends for this kind 


insolence ! 


1659. And tf we find that this suffer- 
ing has gone far enough, we will stay 
our hand, literally ‘if of these sufferings 
there should prove to have been enough’ 
(ye throws the emphasis upon ans), if, 
that is, confinement and starvation pro- 
duce submission.—pox8ov This word 
like ryyovy is applied in the Prometheus 
repeatedly to the punishment of the 
hero.—txolpe®’ dv ‘we will refrain or 
stop and inflict no more’, For this sense 
of the verb see examples in L. and Sc. 
s-v. C, iv.—bexoluel’ Martin 

1660. Smitten as we have been by the 
grievous spur of fate, She speaks of the 
murders aJready done as an unhappy 
necessity.—xnAq + Wecklein compares 
Pers. 518 & dvordyvare dainov ws dyav 
Bapis | wodotv évjddov maytl Tlepowx@ 
evel. 

1662, paralay yAaoray.,,dmravilcat 
Hlaunt the folly of therr tongues, literally 
‘make a foolish tongue break out in 
bloom’. Cf. R. Browning, Calsban upon 


Setebos, ‘letting the rank tongue blossom 
into speech’. This, rather than ‘cull the 
flower’ of the tongue, is the sense which 
the context suggests.—The infinitive is 
the exclamatory infinitive of indignatton, 

1663. Salpovos Casaubon. 

1664. If 8’ is correct, the verse 
is not a continuation of the foregoing, 
which would require either xal or re. 
Perhaps therefore it should be given to 
Clytaemnestra and written thus, owppovos 
yibuns & auapra roy kparodvd’ auaprdvew, 
literally ‘But that he who 1s master of 
them should lose his senses along with 
them !’ z-e. ‘If they are foolish, need you 
therefore let yourself be provoked into 
the folly of killimg them?’ The asso- 
nance of duapr} .duapravew is in the 
poet’s nanner, and on the other hand 
dpaprdvew might drop off as a supposed 
double reading. 

1665 Aegisthus is with difficulty re- 
strained from putting the elders to death, 
and they are led away, answering with 
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XO, xépracov Oapaav, dhékrwp wate Ondeias médas. 
KA. py) mporiynons pataiwy trav thaypdrwy: éro 

Kat ov Onxcomev Kparodvre tavde Swyiirwy Kardc. 


1671, wowep, 1672—3- Omits éyw and rads. 


defiant taunts his threats of executing his synonymous with it. It has an ironical 
purpose another time. force, as in English we might say, ‘I 

1670. tyre paplag xdpw a peri- will ¢hawé you another time for these 
phrasis for rficde uwplas, but not quite insults’. 
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Eld. Brag, brag with boldness, like a cock beside his hen! 
Cf Care not for this idle barking. I and thou will make 
good order, masters we of this house. 


1671. dere Scaliger. révée tov Swydrwv diabyodueda ra Kad’ 

1672. mporipyoys...bAaypdrav: for  avrods xadGs schol., whence the words 
the loose construction, imitating that of ¢yw and xadds are supplied in the text 
dporriferr, is cited Eur. 4, 761, (Canter, Auratus). 

10. éyd, Gaol, «cal ob Kparoivres 
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eae Koyswpevos 
lf ’ « ¥ ‘ LZ 
oréyais "Atpeddv ayxabev, xvvos Sixny. 


Two interpretations have been suggested: (1), reading oréyys and 
taking dyxafev for avéxadev, sleeping above (on?) the roof. A gloss in 
Hesychius shows that this interpretation 1s ancient. But dyxaGev 1s not 
a legitimate contraction for dvéxafev, nor does dvéxadey mean on, but 
above or from above. ‘This therefore is generally abandoned. 

(2), couched on the roof, resting dog-like upon my arm (Hermann). 
This 1s provisionally accepted ; but (a) the use of the dative 1s dubious ; 
there is nothing in xounwpevos to determine the dative (which in itself 
signifies merely relation of some kind) to the meaning 0%: Kotpwpevos 
oréyacs, f the dative were taken as quasi-local, should mean sveeping in 
the house, as oréyais SéyecGa: (Eur. Or. 46) means fo receive in the house, 
under (not on) the roof, and cwlerbar oréyars (Eur, Hee 1014) to be kept 
an the house: (6) ayxaBev does not mean on the arm but in the arms: 
dyxd-s, dyka-ev, dyxd-dy etc. are regularly used of the inside of the bent 
arm, and to describe the act of embracing (see Aesch. Zum. 80). 
Hermann, to forestall this objection, points out that adyxw-y means both 
the hollow and the angle of the arm. But the difference of stem is not 
immaterial, Moreover here xotn«devos itself suggests that ayxaGev has its 
proper sense : xoimacOar yuvarxiayxabey and Bpédos pyrpt ayxabev Kexoipnro 
would be natural and regular expressions in the language of poetry for 
the babe was sleeping tn its mother's arms, etc., the datives being common 
datives of relation. (¢) a man could hardly describe himself as having 
lain in a certain posture for a year. 

The words xowwyevos oréyars dyxabey can, I believe, mean nothing 
but Kommudpevos oreyav év dyxddats dulled in the embrace of the roof. Is 
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this a conceivable expression? For this speaker and in this situation 
I think it is, In the Prometheus (1049) Hermes says to the hero 


pdpayya Bpovry Kai xepavvia proyi 

maTip orapdte: tHvde, kat xpvwee dSéuas 

7d cov, metpaia 8 dyxdAy oe Baordcet, 
comparing the sufferer ironically to a child carried softly in the arms. 
If the sentinel were represented lying in an angle of sloping roofs (and 
no position would be more natural) he might well describe himself, 
with an irony like that of Hermes but differing as the persons differ, 
as ‘cradled in the roof’s embrace’, The metaphor is not more strong 
than xupdrwv év dyxadacs cited from some poet (probably Aeschylus) 
by Anstophanes (Raz. 704). The words xuvés &éxyv do not affect the 
question. There 1s no need to join them specially with co.pudpevos... 
ayxaev: and they may mean no more than that the man is made to 
pass the night, hike a watch-dog, in the open air. 


B. 


vw. 49-51. tpdroy aiyumuy oft’ éxmariots 
@ 
dAyeot matduv, rato dexéwr, 
otpododivotvrat KTA. 


Like vultures, who, vexed by boys in the supreme solitudes where they 
nest, wheel round and round, etc. 

All the commentaries on this passage start from the assumption that 
maidwy means the ‘children’, that 1s, the ‘ young’ of the birds. I think 
this doubtful; rats prima facte does not mean ‘ offspring’ but ‘a young 
human being’; the word meaning ‘offspring’, and as such common to 
men and beasts, 13 téxvov (see Aesch. Zeb, 278 etc.), and the distinction 
is supported by many examples from every kind of poetry. Apparent 
exceptions (at least in writers whose usage may properly be supposed 
to illustrate the instinct of Aeschylus) either prove nothing to the point 
or prove the strength of the rule. ‘Thus in Aesch. Jers. 580 fish are 
called dvavSot raides ras aytavrov, which of course proves nothing. ‘The 
nightingale is wavdoAérwp (hes. 549), because she 1s PAe/omela, mourn- 
ing for her son: Medea (Eur. Afed. 1407) is wasdopovos A€uva. These 
are for the rule. In Eur. /on 175 the birds are commanded ph racdoup- 
y«tv in the temple, an expression proper to the human relation being 
borrowed for decency and to avoid a coarser term. How naturally 
human, to the ear of Aeschylus, was the word ais is shown by Ag. 722, 


13—2 
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where the lion-whelp is ei@Adwais: the epithet would be unintelligible, 
if there could be any doubt that zazs means a human being. 

Doubtless the human word might be transferred to animals, ¢f the 
context disproved the ordinary interpretation and compelled the other; but 
there is nothing in the present passage to exclude the ordinary meaning ; 
on the contrary, the purpose of the simile naturally requires the mention 
of the offenders, and indeed without this, how does it appear that the 
young birds are stolen? The words wdvov épradiywy dAéoarres, which 
have suggested the other rendering, come too late to preclude the 
natural and prima face interpretation of zaiSwv. We must take then 
maidwv in its proper sense for the doys, who rob the nest, answering 
to the dypdra., not to the réxva, of the Homeric simile which Aeschylus 
is imitating (cited by Bochart, Hermann etc.) xAaiév re Avyéws ddurarepov 
4 7 olwvot, pyvac } alyymiol yapwowuyes, olod re téxva dypora éfeiAorro, 
mapos werenva yeverGar (Od. 16. 216) The genitive will then be that of 
the subject or origin, and dAyeou waiSwy will be literally ‘in gnef 
from boys’, 

For éxrarws the old interpretation of Hesychius, éxrdriv: 1d to 
marov, ‘that which is solitary, away from the haunts of man’, is correct. 
The word watos fread seems to have gone out of use in its primary 
sense as early as Home, who has it several times in the same restricted 
meaning Aaunt of man, as opposed to solitary places, such as hills and 
deserts. Thus Poseidon (/7. 20. 137) invites the gods to retire éx 
mdrov és gxominv, and Bellerophon wanders in the Aleian plain, év Gov 
karébwv, tdtov dvOpurwy adeetvay (7/7 6, 202). Here the word applies 
properly to the birds themselves’, but is transferred to their feelings 
(Ayn) by a usage in which Greek poetry is peculiarly bold. The 
present case is little if at all more different from our habit of language 
than eg. Soph. Ant. 794 vetxos av8pdv givamov, for ‘a strife between 
kinsmen’. The epithet is to the point; it is an aggravation of the 
complaint that the robbers are also invaders. 

So far I do not find any difficulty. But there remains a real 
difficulty in traroe Aexéwr, commonly rendered ‘high above their nest’. 
Mr Housman (J. PA. xvi. 247) justly rejects this. ‘The learner 
of Greek, in quest of probable or even plausible reasons for believing 
that Oraro. Aexéwy summe cudslium means trip Aexéwv super cubilia, 1s 
dismissed to these references ‘éoyarn xOovds Prom. 865, torarov veus 
Suppl. 697, vwaros Xulpas Leds Ag 492° The first two of these 
passages Ais éoxary xovds and olaxos verdrov vews prove to him 


? Or perhaps to the boys, truants out Campbell (Class Rev. IV. 301), who how- 
of their own place, as suggested by Prof. ever adheres to the usual view of raldwr. 
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what he could well believe without proof, that such a phrase as Opiyxds 
Uraros relyous a coping which ts the highest part of a wall is Greek, but 
since vultures on the wing are not the highest part of their eyries the 
information does not help him. Had he been referred, say, to a 
passage where a fish following a ship is called toraros veds, then he 
would have been helped; but Greek literature contains no such 
passage; such a fish ts dorepos vews”. The third reference, meaning 
properly ‘Zeus highest zz the land’ and therefore ‘supreme over’ it, 
makes for the same argument. I think it unanswerable, and conclude 
‘that if mara Aeyéwv be taken with crpodpodiwodvra: it is unintelligible. 
Mr Housman concludes that it is altogether unintelligible; but this 
I do not yet accept. 

If vxaro. Acxew is correct, the genitive must, as Mr Housman says, 
be of the partitive kind. But why not? No one would demur to 
’OApdrwe vaiovow (or cicty) érxata THs Bowrias, or to a description of 
the Athena of the Acropolis as 7 vrdry otca tepav she whose sanctuary 
zs highest, literally she who is Atyhest among sanctuaries, the name of the 
people or the goddess standing for the place of abode. On such 
analogy, I submit, is formed taro: Aeyéwy, literally Aighest of nests (not 
of their nests), for nesting highest of all birds And this reinforces the 
point marked by éxzarious, that the injured parents are invaded in their 
own solitudes. A prose writer, if in prose such an expression could 
have been used at all, would have written draroe ovres Acxéwv: but it 
is equally certain that Aeschylus would not insert the participle ; 
his style abounds in these participial adjectives (e.g. Ag. 58). 

I should translate then literally, ‘who, in grief among-the-solitudes 
inflicted-by-boys, being-highest-nested, wheel round and round with 
stroke of their wings’ etc., to which the paraphrase above given comes 
as near as our language permits. 

tpdrov aiyumay of 1 éexmdyAas | ddyeor waidwr imarnAcxewy | orpo- 
podwotvra krd. (Dr Headlam, Class. Rev. xiv. 113) is unexceptionable, 
if the tradition must be rejected, as most assume. But I find it difficult 
to believe that the adjective éxrarws (éxmdyAots Blomfield) has been 
brought into this context by a blunder. 
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C. 
wv. 125—129. xedvds S¢ orparduavris luv bio Ajpact durcods 
’Arpeldas paxiuous ean Aayodairas 
mopmovs T apxas. 

From the difference (5vo”) which Calchas saw between the royal 
brothers, he perceived that they were typified by the two different 
eagles, and that the appearance was ominous. The wnier of Ajpact 
conceived the difference to lie in the /efers of the princes, Agamemnon 
being conspicuously brave, Menelaus padaxds alxunrys (// 17. 588, 
cited by Plato Symp. 174 Cc). The eagle with white feathers in the tail 
and wings was commonly called éyapyos (Schol. on v. 117 6 éoricw 
Aevxds, 6 éorw oO w¥yapyos), and the word, whether because this species 
though larger than others was not so strong or for other reasons, was 
applied to cowards: miyapyos el8os aerod. LopoxAjs ei rod 8erod. ard 
Tis Aeuxns muyys (Soph. /*. 6924). Cf. the proverb ‘showing the white 
feather’, and see L. and Sc. s.v. rtyapyos. 

Such is the ancient and traditional explanation, but it is far from 
satisfactory, For jivst Menelaus was not generally recognized as a 
coward or unwarlike and does not so figure in the extant gos, though the 
dramatists, and perhaps some of their predecessors, invented for variety 
a cowardly Menelaus, similar to their mean Odysseus. In our Homer 
he 1s Boyv aya6ds and his prowess is frequently celebrated. Plato, who 
requires for the sake of a Jest to suppose him unwarlke, makes the 
most ofa single expression divorced from the context, which shows it to 
be a mere insinuation made for the purpose of the moment. In this 
very passage of Aeschylus the epithet pax{pous forbids such a conception. 
Secondly if the fact were so, it would be strange that Calchas should 
imply such an ignominy in the presence of Menelaus and his army. 
Thirdly iSsv points to visible difference. Fourthly part of the present 
symbol, or at least something closely resembling it, is found in Sophocles 
(Ant, 113) with an explanation, There ‘the eagle with snow-white. 
wings’ stands for the Argives distinguished by their white shields. 
Note also that in the passage before us not only does the word miyapyos 
not occur, but there is nothing definitely referring to the tail at all. ‘The 
words are ‘white-marked at the back’. 


Putting this together, we may well believe that the difference which 
? Dr Headlam (Class. Rev. x1V 14) two’), not vice versa as commonly taken, 


pots out that d¥vo 1s predicate (‘Avarz arguing rightly from the order of the 
by tempers’) and dircods epithet (‘the words. 
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Calchas ‘saw’ was not in the characters of the brothers, but in ¢4e shields 
slung upon their backs, and consequently that Ayjpact is a false correc: 
tion of some word unknown. These considerations or some of them 
led Haupt to propose A¢uuace and Pleitner cypaoe But no known 
or credible meaning of A¢uua will fit, and it 1s not the embdems (o7jpara) 
of the shields to which we are directed by the passage in Sophocles, but 
their colours. Certainty in such a matter is impossible, but a word 
which would fit all the conditions 1s the derivative, whatever it should 
be, not of Aa- but of Acd- fo parnt—Aippa, ddippa, Aciupa, or dAeppa 
That this stem (like the Latin /n-ere) orginally had this sense is shown 
by the use of areidev (uiArw, pyvOiy etc., see L. and Sc. sv); 
dvo Aippact different im their tincts gives the sense we should seek. 
Critically it is ttle less probable than Ayyace itself. The type of error 
1s common (see é.g. Ag. 867). 


IDF 


w. 146—149. Técowv rep eddpwy, Kada, 
Spococw aérrows padepay eovtwy 
wavtwy T aypovopwy Piropacroes 
Onpav cBpixadowwt Tepmva, KTA. 

Kind as thou art, fair goddess, to the uncouth offspring of the many 
creatures fierce, as well as sweet unto the suckiing young of all kinds that 
range the field, etc.—parepdv éovtrwv (Onpav) literally ‘of fierce 
creatures, though they are fierce’, For the use of the form éuy in the 
lyrics of tragedy cf. Eur. Andry. 124 dpi A€krpwv Sidipwv erlxoway 
gotoav. ‘I'he reference to fierce animals is, strictly speaking, irrelevant, 
as the sympathy of the goddess had been evoked, in the case of which 
Calchas 1s speaking, by aves. But the suggestion, that her universal 
love (note toggwv, wavtwv) extends to the savage kinds as well as the 
rest, is very much to his present purpose, which 1s to persuade her not 
to involve in the punishment of the Atridae the hapless Iphigenia, and 
to propitiate her on behalf of the ‘house of the eagdes’. 

I have ventured to write éévrwy for dvrwv (M), and not Acdyrwy, in 
spite of the testimony that Aedvrwy was actually an ancient reading. 
The objection to Aeovrwy is mainly critical. 

In the first place Aedvrwy is inconsistent with roo¢wv. But further, 
if the original reading was dpocorcw “eETTOLS padepav edvtwv, 1omS 
hard to account for the reading of M, Spécow aédzrors padepdv 
évrwy, descended, as the scholium suggests, from a Ms. which had 
aérros. No editor would invent, except upon some supposed evi- 
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dence, a reading so absurd as Spécoow déAwros, and none would 
be likely to mistake a word so common as Acdvrwy. On the other * 
hand, if évrwy was the original, the history is simple. To the 
line as it originally stood were appended two marginal notes, dvrwv 
and Aeme, rd A, the first explaining édvrwy, the second on the 
contrary proposing the correction of it given by the Ztym. Mag., 
Aedvrwv. The two notes indicated in fact the two ancient opinions 
about the reading. The scribe of M, or some preceding scribe, took 
the gloss évrwy as a correction into the text: as the note Acire ro A 
had so lost its application, he or some other fut the > into the wrong 
word, thus manufacturing aéArros, The existence of the reading 
Aedvrwy is perfectly well accounted for as a slip of memory. The 
quotations of the ancients are even more inaccurate than those of 
the present day; nothing would be more hkely than that a writer, who 
was concerned only with the use of Spdcos, should be misled by pa- 
Aepdy into the false quotation of the etymologist. 

It may be added that /toms have nothing to do with the matter, 
either directly or indirectly. 


E. 


vv. 183—185. Ziva S€ tis mpodporws érivixia KAalov 
Tevgerar ppevay tomay. 
MS. kAalwy...70 wav. 


Scholia 184 éxt éAwi& vikys. 185 ddAocxEpds Ppdvimos Erras, 


The general meaning here is clear, ‘trust in Zeus will not be mis- 
placed, his strength is invincible’, Upon the words three questions 
arise :—(I) as to the sense of mpodpovus, (2) as to the reading xAafwv, 
(3) as to the reading rd wav. It will be convenient to take (3) first. 

In a paper in the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1X., it was pointed out 
that the existence and use of the words rord{w, Urotoréw, aroros and 
others, warranted, under the general laws of Greek formation, the 
assumption that there also existed the corresponding words rom) (or 
tomd) and romwos a conjecture, guess, and tomaw ¢o guess, a parallel form 
to romd{w: that these words are very liable to be confused with others : 
and that they should be borne in mind in interpreting ow Mss, 
especially those of the tragedians. These positions, in their general 
and a prior: bearing, have not, so far as I know, been disputed; and 
are approved by (among others) Mr A. Sidgwick’ In the paper 


? See his edition of the Agamemnon, App. 1. ‘The a priort probability’ ete. 
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mentioned were collected the passages which seemed to require 
consideration from this point of view, among them vv. 185, 687, 982 of 
this play, each exhibiting the ambiguous letters rorav. Mr Sidgwick 
prefers +5 wav in each and, as will be seen from my text, I agree with 
him as to the two last, though as to w. 687 with much hesitation. In 
the present passage I believe that 74 7&@v cannot be interpreted, and 
that torav is mght. Mr Sidgwick (with modern editors generally) 
accepts the explanation of the scholia, and translates ‘shall find wisdom 
altogether’. But the sense put upon revéera: dpedy cannot be got 
from the words. péves (or dpyv) does not mean ‘wisdom’, it means a 
mind: ppévas exe is not ‘to be wise’ but Zo have a consciousness or be 
conscious, as in the address of Philoctetes to his bow (Soph. Phi. 1130) 
% mov éAewov Spas, dpévas ef rivas eyes, xtA.: ppevedv érpBodos is a 
synonym not of codpds but of érvous and means Possessed of his intellect, 
marking the difference between the man and the infant (2 V. 460): 
dpevav xevos (Soph. Ant. 754), aroopare’s (Aesch. P,V 488), dpapraver 
(Eur. Ad. 327), are all, as the context will show, very strong 
expressions, importing the absence or loss not of z#sdom but of sense 
or the faculty of thought The exact expression tvyxdavew dpeviy I 
cannot find, and am not surprised, for in its proper sense it would 
require a very peculiar context to justify it: the nearest approach is 
Soph, Z/. 992, «t ppevav | erdyxav’ atry py xaxdv, eodler’ dy | riv 
ebAcBeaav, had she been blessed with a mind not mischievous, where the 
qualification py Kaxdy would be needless and injunous, if rvyxavew 
¢pevdv could bear the meaning assumed for the present passage. 
Abundant evidence, positive and negative, goes to show that revferat 
gpevav 75 w&v could mean only ‘will find wits’ or ‘will be blessed with 
a mind altogether’, and therefore for the present purpose has not a 
meaning at all On the other hand revéerar ppevav torav will be right 
in the guess of his thought is simple, and has a special fitness here from 
its correlation with the preceding passage (wpogexaoat v. 173) and, as 
will be immediately shown, with the words po¢povus émuwvikia. 

Next as to mpodhpovws:—mpddpwv, literally ‘forward-minded’ or 
‘fore-minded’, means elsewhere wr//ing or zealous. But ancient tradition 
was right in saying that here the poet has used mpogpovus so as to 
suggest the meaning (equally admitted by the form of the word) Sore- 
casting, prophetically, by anticipation. That this was the ancient tradition 
is shown by the note in the scholia ‘in expectation of his victory’, 
which has nothing to go upon except xpodpdvws thus interpreted. 
The difference is very small, in substance indeed none, but the 
purpose of the poet is indicated by the antithesis of fore and 
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after in mpoppovas-érwixia (properly ‘such as follow a victory’), and 
by the correspondence between mpodppdvws and dpevdy romdy. Such 
development of latent capacity in a word 1s the very essence of poetical 
expression, and here saves the word rpodpovws from being flat and 
superfluous. The point of the whole passage and of this sentence 
1s that Zeus’ power 1s supreme and his triumphs therefore certain 
beforehand. ‘The certainty of an event cannot be put more strongly 
than by saying, that ‘he who guesses it will be so will be right’. 
Whether zpé¢pwy was often used by the poets in this sense, we are not 
in a position to say, nor 1s it material. The prevalence of another 
sense 1s no argument to the contrary, as may be seen from many 
other compounds, ¢ g. tpodixos, rpdyovos, mpacidov, rpoeirov, mpoytyvopat, 
spodidwjn, all of which have various meanings. 

Lastly as to the reading kAdfwy émivixta singing songs of victory or 
xAgfwy (the quasi-Doric equivalent for xAni{wv) émivinia giving tiles of 
victory. The ms. offers the choice, for the presence or absence of the 
tota subseript is nothing. My reasons for preferring xAgf{wy are (1) that 
the name of Zeus is the topic of the passage (v. 170) and the significance 
of that name has already been hinted (see v. 175 and the reference given 
above); (2) that «Ad{w, which applies properly to harsh discordant 
sounds, such as the screaming of birds (v. 48), always, even in its looser 
applications, signifies the quality or tone of the sound, as deep or harsh 
or repellent or terrible or the hke (see vv, 165, 211), whereas here no 
such suggestion can be intended The only apparent cases I can find 
to support the view that xAad{w» could mean merely ¢o simg aie Soph. 
Trach, 206, and Eur. /on go5. But in the first there is an antithesis 
between the treble voices of women and dpoévwv xAayyd the masculine 
bass; and in the second the terms xc@apa «Adlets, addressed to 
Apollo, are purposely offensive (see the context) and suggest a com- 


parison between the ‘song’ of the cruel god and the ‘screams’ of 
a bird of prey. 


F. 


v 288. émrlaver. 
Dr Headlam, defending the denvation of this word from mative, 
writes as follows (On editing Aeschylus, p. 34). 
‘The metaphorical uses of maivw miay be studied from the 
following :— 
Lycophr, Alex. 1200 of8 ériaver Bopg vdiv (so Babrius cvit). 
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Xenophanes 2. 22 ob ydp matva taira puyots rédews (cf Hesych. 
mujvat: whedjoat, aifjoa). 

Agathias 4.?. v. 294 pacraka malvwy yeiAcos ebadty. 

Opp. Hal. v 372 ev opin weatvorres. 

Opp. Had. v. 620 maivwy és defAa Atyupldyyou ane avojs. 

Pind. P. 11. 55 Bapudoyos éxbeor mawdpevor. 

Themist. Or, vit. 90D Opivwv épdvres Kai orevaypay, olpwyys adxapels, 
Saxprot TrLaLvopLevot 

Lex. Seguer, éx rév Ppuvixou (Anecd. Bekker, p. 51) Adyous meaiverv ; 
olov wapapvdetabar” 

The reader will consider whether these examples are parallel to the 
supposed use of ztaivw by Aeschylus here. To me they appear essen- 
tially different, all natural, or easily derivable from the primitive sense 
to fatten, as the other is not. I would not however deny that the use 
attributed to Aeschylus is conceivable. The question is not this, but 
whether it is preferable in probability to the alternative supposition that 
we have here the compound éz-taivw, which, as Blomfield remarks, ‘fits 
the sense excellently’, Why should this compound be rejected or 
suspected because it does not occur elsewhere? Many verbs, and very 
many compounds, are now represented by single examples. Why not 
this one? 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging generally my debt to 
Dr Headlam’s pamphlet, which has suggested many corrections (one for 
example in the note here) beside those which are acknowledged 
specially. 


G. 
U. 313. mAov xalovoa rdv elpypévww. 


Weil’s translation is preferable. The alternative ‘raising a fire 
’ larger than those before mentioned’ is prosaic and inappropnate. The 
beacon on Cithaeron, which has the smallest distance of all to hght, 
cannot be meant to be represented as larger than that of Athos, which 
was to ‘pass the wide main’, But that it should be ‘greater than was 
commanded’ is natural enough. 

It may be thought that there is a particular intention im this com- 
pliment paid to the enthusiasm shown upon the occasion of the triumph 
of Hellas over Asia by ‘the watchers upon Cithaeron’. On the north 
slope of Cithaeron, the side to which the message came, lay the little 
town of Plataea, the whole of whose fighting force, unsolicited and 
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alone, came over the mountain to join the Athenian army just before the 
battle of Marathon, while all the other Greek cities delayed and made 
excuses. ‘This service, which produced the deepest impression upon the 
Athenians and was constantly commemorated in their public prayers, 
cannot, I think, have been forgotten by the writer or any Athenian 
hearer of these lines. For the facts and an eloquent commentary upon 
them see Grote, Hist. Greece, Part 1., Chap. 36. From this point 
of view the text 1s more than defensible, and the alternative reading 
to be next mentioned derives no support from any difficulty in the ms. 
mpocatOpilovca OPT Lov proya. 

Ratsing to the skies a mtssive flame, These words are cited, without 
name of author, by Hesychius. It was proposed by Dindorf to place 
them here after dpovpa, and though not so pointed and apposite as the 
MS. reading, they fit the place with an exactness surprising if accidental, 
On the whole it seems probable that the quotation of Hesychius really 
is a very ancient reading of this passage, and it 1s eer that both 
readings descend from the poet himself. 


H. 


v. 326. ving 8 & mpwrog xal reAevraios Spapuy. 


But the winner 1s he who ran first and last. Two questions arise 
here: (1) What did this expression mean as commonly understood, in 
reference to an ordinary torch-race? and (2) What is the point of it 
here? Why, and in what sense, is it specially applicable (as it must be, 
or it would not be introduced) to the metaphoncal ‘torch-race’, the 
chain of beacons? 

The answer to the latter question 1s obvious. In this pretended 
Aapradnpopia of beacons ‘the victory is won’, t.¢. the queen’s design is 
accomplished, ‘by the runner who ran first and last’, or in other 
words, by the only one who ‘ran’ at all, the beacon upon Arachnaeus. 
It is a piece of ‘irony’, signifying to those 1n her confidence (and to the 
audience acquainted with the story) that in this case the ‘head of the 
chain’ is the whole chain. 

The first question has been variously answered, but all suggestions 
(except that mentioned below) may be reduced to two heads; (1) ‘the 
victory 1s won by the first and last runners’, z.e. by the runners from first 
to last, by the whole chain: and (2) ‘by the first runner, who ts also the 
last’ or ‘although he is the last’, #.e. by the runner who comes in sooner 
than the final runner of any other chain (and in this sense /rs#) though 
he is the Zas¢ ¢o rus in his own chain, 
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But a view, simpler at least and less artificial than these, has 
recently been propounded by Professor Phillimore (Classical Review 
XVUL, 105). 

“In analysing word for word we may break up some organic unit 
of phrase.... Such...there is in the words tpdros—xat—redevratos. 

(1) Herod. 1x. 28 reAcvtaion S€ xat zpwrot AOnvaton érdocorro in the 
order of battle at Plataea; (2) Xen. Memor. T 1. 8 (cf also 9), 
(3) Chanto Chaereas and Callirrhoe,. 5 (p. 419 in Didot’s Erotict): 
Xatpéas & ere rh Gupg Céwv & dAns v«rds aroxdeioas éavrdv éBacdvice ras 
Oeparawwidas, mpuiryy St xai reAevraiay rv dBpdav. 

In (1) it means on the extreme wing, m (2) {the same], in (3) 
apparently, by a metaphor, as a prime and final test” [or perhaps 
simply first and chiefly} “From which I conclude that. the phrase 
characterizes the nearest-to-Argos of the chain of Aaywradypopo.; and 
(doubtfuily) that Clytaemnestra’s meaning is ....and the winner tn the 
race is my first-hand watchman, the fugleman of the array on whom 
all depends”. 

If this is nght, the popular meaning, as commonly applied to a 
Aauradypopia, will be that the ‘head and end’ of the chain, he who 
runs in, is the most important man and has the most brilliant place, 
a remark natural to the Graii /audis avari, and suiting well with the 
special intention here. 


i; 


W. 357—359. Geois § dvayrAdkyros ci pdrou otpares, 
éypnyopos 7d mya Tdv dAwAdrwv 
yévour’ dv, el mpdorau pi Tuxo. Kaxd. 


So this passage has commonly been punctuated. Those who retain 
it, as for example Mr Sidgwick, interpret it thus: ‘‘‘ But if the army 
returned without such offence to the gods, the woe of the dead might 
yet wake, if sudden ills did not befall’. The second ‘if? is a repetition 
of the first in other words...‘1f they kept free of such offence (and 
accordingly) if no.,.sudden judgment befell’”. The sense of this is, 
I conceive, right, and the accumulation of parallel hypothetic clauses 
is not in itself objectionable. But where, as here, the clauses are 
separated, the result 1s great obscurity. And there are other objections 
It does not appear why the judgment of the gods should be dis- 
tinguished from the Nemesis of the dead as necessarily ‘sudden’; 
either danger might fall at once or fall later. 
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Of emendations, the majority have for object to get rid of the 
negative in dvapAdxnros, the earliest being apparently Canter’s Geois 
8° obk dvapmAdkyros, the simplest that of Pauw Geois & dv dymrAdxyros (a 
word however not unimpeachable), and the best évaprAdxyros (adopted 
by Dindorf). The sense would then be, ‘if the army return having 
offended the gods, the woe of the dead may wake, though no sudden 
mischief should occur’. But this is still unsatisfactory. The last clause 
still comes too late, as an awkward afterthought, and its relation to the 
whole is still difficult to perceive. 

Dr Headlam (Class. Rev. x1. 245) rejects the general assumption 
that an emphasis can be thrown upon ray dAwAérwy. Without a stop 
there, the objection has force; but the final word in a Greek sentence 
can and often does receive emphasis, though often it has none. He 
would throw the sole emphasis on some word (to be substituted for 
eypyyopov) signifying armless or assuageable 


if 


v, 363. XO. B. yiva, car’ dvdpa cuwdpov’ cippdvws A€yes. 
éyo § dxovoas micra cov Texurpia 
Geots zpotemeivy «) mapacKevafouai: xTA. 

Here for the first time a question presents itself, which will occur 
several times hereafter in the play. What is the character of the 
speaker P 

It is commonly assumed that every speaker, who is not one of the 
principal actors, is one of the elders, by whom are sung the great 
odes of the play. But there is no ground for assuming this. In 
the Lwmen:des certainly, in the Choephori perhaps, there is not one 
Chorus only, but two. And in the Agamemnon the assumption that 
there is only one Chorus and only one class of xopevrai makes great 
and hopeless difficulties. 

Here we have two speeches, neither of which can be assigned to 
any of the principal actors, separated by a speech from Clytaemnestra 
(ve. 329—366). The attitude of the two speakers towards the subject 
before them is not merely different but diametrically opposed. The 
first speaker (v. 329) treats the queen’s proffered ‘proof’ of the Greck 
victory with a reserve which is barely saved from discourtesy. He 
declines to act upon it at once, and requests that the amazing story 
may be repeated again ‘in full detail’, His behaviour is m fact dis- 
tinguished from the open incredulity of the speakers at the close of 
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the following ode (v. 481) only by such a decent disguise as the 
queen’s presence necessarily cominands, 

On the other hand the second speaker, he of the lines now before 
us, ,is entirely satisfied with the queen and her statement. Contra- 
dicting the other almost in his own terms, he says that after the sure 
proofs which he has heard ‘he for his part (éy#) will thank the gods 
for the victory’, which is exactly what the first declines to do, till he has 
heard something more. 

Now if these two speakers are the same person (or persons in like 
situation) what explains this change of mind? What has Clytaemnestra 
said to satisfy his curiosity and remove his hesitation? He asked fora 
repetition, with details, of the statement about the beacons. The queen 
has not taken the least notice of his request. Her reflexions may or 
may ‘not be very laudable and wise, but what have they to do with the 
‘evidence’ of the victory? 

I am by no means the first to notice these difficulties, though they 
have been little considered. Thus on v 331 Dr Wecklein says, that 
the speaker ‘desires a repetition, a wish which Clytaemnestra satisfies 
to this extent, that she gives in v. 332, Tpofav “Axaol 778 éxove’ év 
yHépa, the substance of the beacon-message, and appends to it 
reflexions’ etc. If the speaker is content with this measure of satis- 
faction, he might surely have spared his request. The question which 
Clytaemnestra has professed to answer in the foregoing description of 
the beacons is the question of v. 292, ‘What messenger could possibly 
come so quick?’ Here is the ‘amazing’ circumstance which provokes 
further enquiry. And the queen satisfies this enquiry by stating that 
the victory is this day won? 

It would be hard, I think, for two speeches to offer stronger internal 
evidence that they do not proceed from the same lips, than is contained 
in the two before us. We shall not look far for external confirmation. 

It is plain that the second speaker, whoever he is, is also the singer, 
or one of the singers, of the hymn in anapaestic march-time which 
immediately follows. He proposes to praise the gods for the victory, 
and he does so accordingly. But are these the singers of the following 
strophic ode? If so, what is the meaning of the first line of that 
ode (v. 379)? 

Ais mAayay éxova’ dvemeiv, 

‘Tis a stroke of Zeus which they are able to proclaim. The ms. (f) 
has éxourav eieiy with the word éxoucay corrected to ¢xove’, It seems 
certain that éxove’ dvereiy is the tradition thus represented. Yet the 
suggested emendations ges dvereiv (Schmidt), éxos dv etweiv (Karsten), 
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txovow elaeiv (Cod. Farn., i. Trichinius) etc., and the forced explanation 
of this last, Ads wAayar éxovew eieiv, by ‘they (the Trojans) have the 
blow of Zeus to tell of '—all these are testimonies to the impossibility, 
upon the current assumption as to the course of the preceding scene, of 
reading and translating the verse in this obvious way. 

But give up the attempt to assign all the speaking and singing 
to the same persons, and there is no difficulty. The queen comes 
naturally not unattended ; and from the course of the play both before 
and afterwards it is evident (as is shown in the Introduction) that by 
this time there have gathered about her many of those who are in her 
secret. It is they who here interfere to rescue her from an embarrassing 
and dangerous situation. She has partly missed her effect. Those who. 
are to be deceived have found her story more wonderful than con- 
vincing, They believe her to be the victim of a delusion (v. 489) and 
have shown a desire to press enquiries impossible to satisfy and perilous 
to elude. Her accomplices take up the cue and, to cover her escape, 
play the required part of plain citizens, who feel none of these doubts. 
They admire her wisdom and good feeling. ‘They think her evidence 
certain. They will offer thanks to heaven accordingly. While they 
perform this mockery, the queen retires, and the elders are left to act 
as they may. 

They act as might be expected, so as, if possible. not to commit 
themselves in any event To the victory which the others ‘can pro- 
claim’, they refer in brief, vague, and carefully guarded terms (zw. 379— 
381). Then glancing off into generalities they pursue the reflexions 
with which they are themselves pre-occupied, the miserable cause for 
which the war has been waged, the sufferings which it has caused, and 
the menacing discontents which are the result of those sufferings. 

It then occurs to them (uv, 481) that the news of the victory, 
unproved as it is, must be spreading; and in the vexation of this 
thought their disbelief breaks out openly, whereupon (see 2 595) this 
new turn is reported within by their observant enemres. What they 
might have done next we do not discover, for at this moment the 
herald appears and the situation is completely changed. 

As to Ms, authority on the distribution of these speeches, there is 
none. The ms, (following probably M itself) assigns ov. 363—366 to 
a certain dyyeAos, first introduced in M as the speaker of wv. 270—275. 
The modern editors have properly dismissed this personage to limbo. 
The fact is that the company commonly assigned to the Agamemnon 
does not provide characters enough for this scene and others. The 
designation XO. for v. 363 is correct, though not complete. I have 
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distinguished the accomplices of Clytaemnestra (who here both speak 
and sing) by the designation XO. f’. 


KS 


vv. 417 foll. mwoAt 3° dvéerrevov 
768’ évvérovres Sduwv mood prac: 
‘im le Sdua Sipe Kai mpdjor, 
ib A€xos Kal oriBou Piravopes- 
mdpértt avyas ariyos dAotSopos, 
adioros adeuevwy idety.’ 

I am almost unwilling to vex these lines, beautiful even in the doubt 
and obscurity which rest upon them, with any further attempt at exact 
interpretation. Whether it is worth while to do so must depend on 
the view we take as to the nature of the responsion in metre between 
strophe and antistrophe used by Aeschylus. If the last two verses 
originally corresponded syllable by syllable to wv. 437—8, 

ro wav & ad’ “EAAados alas cuvoppévas 

wévOed’ arAnotxapduos KA. 
the accidental injury must be greater than we can repair. By writing 
“EdAavos (Bamberger) in v. 437 and oryas dripovs adoidSdpous (Hermann) 
in t, 421 we may make these verses correspond with changes singly 
slight but not really probable. The case of v. 422 is still harder: 
amotos éudavav eiv (Margoliouth), not believing what is before his eyes, 
though not beyond suspicion in point of grammar, is a very stnking 
suggestion and the best made: but it is too far from the tradition to 
be trusted. 

But since I hold, for reasons explained in the Appendix to my 
edition of the Sed/em and in Appendix II. to this, that, as far as the 
metre is concerned, both strophe and antistrophe may be right as they 
stand, and as I see no reason to doubt the sense of the antistrophe, 
I think it worth while to consider further the sense of this. 

The first question is, Who are the speakers, the Séuwv xpodijrat? 
Opinion was divided between ‘the seers of Menelaus’ house’ and ‘the 
seers of Priam’s house,’ till it was pointed out independently by 
Bamberger, H L. Ahrens, and Housman that mpodyrns does not mean 
a seer, but one who interprets or speaks on behalf of some one either 
named or implied in the context’, and that rpogjrat Souwy must mean 

1 Theb. 596 is no exception to this. The context sufficiently suggests the genitive 
Bedy, 
Vv. , A. 14 
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‘those who interpreted the house’ or something of this kind. The 
‘interpreters of the house’ then, it 1s said, will be those who at the 
time of the flight of Helen represented the scene in the house of 
Menelaus to the elders, who would not otherwise know of it, ‘ purveyors 
of gossip about the royal family’ (Housman) It 1s however difficult 
to believe that a word closely associated with supernatural powers 
would be applied, without explanation, to such a function as this, even 
if we assume that the elders would have required ‘a revealer’ or 
‘interpreter’, being themselves, 1t would seem, as likely as any one to 
have had the king’s confidence. I must hold therefore that the meaning 
of Sépwv mpopyrat is still to seek. 

In truth this appears to be one of those passages, which, from the 
loss of knowledge, familiar at the time of writing, about the terms used 
and the story told, cannot, except by guess-work, be explained at all. 
From the way in which Sdépwv xpodyrys is here used it would seem 
to have had some fixed conventional significance, connected, as the 
general use of rpodyms would indicate, with divination. For instance, 
a person, who professed to report or communicate to one absent from 
home what was said in the house which he had quitted, might not 
unnaturally be called S0uwv spogpyrys, being an intermediary between 
the enquirer and his house, as the rpopyrys Geod between the enquirer 
and the god. If we may further suggest that such services were used 
by women, when they quitted one 80nos for another upon marriage, we 
should account for the mention of the wpod@yrac here, for the bitter 
comparison of the rape to a marriage is pursued in this play repeatedly 
and in this very passage (v. 415). ‘The ‘home-interpreters’ will then 
be the seers who at Troy revealed to Helen and Pans what was passing 
at Argos, sighing, in spite of their intention to mock, at the suffering 
which they could see The elders put into their mouths what they 
know to have been the facts. The picture (whether this be the true 
account of it or no) was probably based upon some scene existing in 
literature, by reference to which it could be understood and completed. 

Now as to wy. 421—422. One thing I consider certain, that d8urros 
dgepévor iSety, by whomsoever wntten, was not written accidentally but 
dehberately. The nominative to raperr is of course dvip, the husband, 
sipplied from giAdvopes. “AdierBar yuvalka (see L and Sc s. v.) 18 ‘70 
put away a wife’, and of adéuevor therefore in this context means 
Menelaus, by whom Helen, in the language of the robbers’ irony, 
has been dismissed or divorced. Take this with the use of #8eeros in 
Soph. A? 105 Heros, & d€erowwa, Seoudtyns ow Baxe?, He sits, my most 
delightful prisoner, within, and we see that wdpeotw adwrros adenévwr 
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(dev 1s an appropriate and idiomatic description of Menelaus, as the 
Trojans might describe him in mockery of his rage and grief. Precisely 
as in the Azas, ydiotos describes the object of a malicious joy. Such 
words were neyer thrown casually together by a blundering pen. They 
were written either by the poet or by some learned and cunning editor, 
making poetry for Aeschylus after a conception of his own. I believe 
they were written by the poet They represent the feelings which the 
mpopyta: Souwy, speaking to the taste of their Trojan auditors, desired 
to express, sharply contrasted with the pathos, which they felt in their 
own despite. The words avyds dripos adAotdopos (if they may mean 
‘unregarded, unscolded on the part of the silence’, ze, ‘with none to 
answer his contemned invectives’) are conceived in the same sprrit?. 
and the ambiguity of io, expressing ether tnumph or gnef, is also 
adapted to the purpose. See also the note on wv. 431. 

We might translate the whole then somewhat thus: And off they 
sighed, the interpreters of the home, as they said: * Ah, for the home! 
Aha, for the home! Ahat and ah! for the princes thereof! for the 
husband’s bed yet printed with her embrace! There he stands, his curses 
mocked with silence, the parted spouse, the sweetest sight of them all}? 


L. 


v. 438 mevOera. 


If rév@e.a is a word (and we are not entitled to assume that it was 
not, merely because we do not easily recognize its origin and meaning), 
it should be a feminine of the type of Bacidea, i¢pea etc There is 
no reason why it should not be this, and from the context and other 
evidence we can fairly infer its meaning. We have a suitable stem in 
that of mevé-epds, connected according to the etymologists with the 
English dnd, and signifying at all events the tdea of connexion or 
relationship. The termination -evs (feminine -ea) is also proper to a 
word of this class, as in dy,ucreds (a kinsman), yovets, etc. Thus 
formed, wévGea (with a presumable ancient masculine werOevs) would 
mean &inszvoman, strictly perhaps ‘connexion dy affinity’, but likely to 
be so used as to include either kinship or connexion generally. Now 
this fits the context well. It 1s the women left behind, the mothers, 
wives, sisters, daughters of the absent men, who are most naturally 
taken as types of the anxiety at home; nor is there difficulty in the use 

1 To render ddvlSopes sureproachful is scarcely in accordance with the use of 


Aodapta, AovSopety. 
14—z2 
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of the person for the class, ‘the kinswoman’ for ‘the kinswomen’. And 
to this wévea the genitive &éywv ‘kinswoman of the house’ attaches 
itself naturally. I would therefore retain the text, with the inter- 
pretation, ‘heavy in each house must be the hearts of the women-folk’. 
Another trace of this archaic group of words may be found in Iev@evs. 
Proper names in Greek (¢.g. Medon ruler, Mnestor wover etc.) are 
often words gone out of common use. It is not to be supposed that the 
name of Fentheus was given with consciousness of the evil significance 
found in it by fate (&dveruyjoat rovvoy’ émirpdeos ef Eur. Bacch. 510): 
this intention would take all the point out of the coincidence. The 
name of ‘kinsman’ is happier and“more likely. 

For proposed corrections see Wecklein. None is satisfactory, and 
indeed if révOaa be given up, there is no sufficient foundation. 


M. 


vv. 498 foll. xppux’ am’ axrys tovd dpa KkaracrKioy 
khadois €Aaias: paptupe b€ por xacis 
mndov ~vvovpos Supia wows Tade, 
ws avr’ avavéos oure cor Saiwy pAdoya 
DAs dpeias cypavel xaxva tupds, 
adr’ 7 TO xalpew padrdrov éxBage A€ywv KTA, 
On the difficulty of this passage and of current interpretations 
I have spoken above The only remedy proposed by way of correction 
(see Wecklein) is to read in v. 501 és (Stanley) or & 8 (Keck) for us. 
It 1s easy to see why this has not been found satisfactory. It makes 
sense of the second clause, ‘who (or ‘he’) will give us the news better 
than by beacons’, but only to raise another question—What then is rade 
in v. 500? What does the dust testify? But a wholly new suggestion 
has been made by Mr Housman (Journal of Philology xvi. 264), which 
deserves to be stated in full: 


The coryphaeus catching sight of the herald sees also in the distance a cloud of dust 
which he supposes to be raised by the returning army; and the return of the army 
means something decisive, either victory or defeat. The crew of Agamemnon’s ship, if 
Aeschylus followed Homer, would be 120 men; and these together with an duatjons 
6pévos for Agamemnon and Cassandra, would raise in clear dry southern air a cloud of 
dust to be seen a great way off. No doubt to us the allusion seems obscurely worded ; 
but I fancy the Attic audience recognized an old friend. Of the plays of Aeschylus 
only a tithe has come down to us, but in that tithe we find Supp 186 6p «hve, dvavdor 
dyyehov orparod, and Sept. 79 peOetrar orpards orparbwedor Nemuy | ...aldepla xbvis ye 
elie paveic’ | dvavdos cadys Erymos Ayyedos. It may be guessed that by the time the 
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poet wrote this play—three years before his death—he had so familiarsed his hearers 
with the conception of «dss as an dyyehos orparof that he could dispense with an 
explicit reminder. The addition xdots wydo0 Edvoupos is mere ornament, like the 
aiikny wupds xdow of Sept. 481. 

Now it will, I think, be admitted that this explanation, in refernng 
the ‘dust’ to the approach of the hing and his company, offers a 
conception intelligible and natural, if we can fairly find it in the words, 
The difficulties which Mr Housman leaves are those which he has 
himself perceived. First, although it 1s probable enough that the 
notion of ‘dust’ as ‘announcing’ the approach of a large body was 
familiar to the audience of Aeschylus’, we still feel the want here of 
some indication that the dust 1s actually seen in the distant landscape. 
Secondly, we are still without light upon xdows wyAod sdvovpos dupia. 
Mr Housman justifies this as mere ornament by the traditional reference 
to Sept 481. But the parallel will not bear examination. To describe 
the red smoke which proceeds from the mouth of a fire-breathing 
monster as ‘smoke akin to fire’ is ornament indeed, and appropriate 
ornament But is it equally appropriate, is it ornamental at all, to 
describe the dust-cloud rarsed by men marching as ¢hirsty dust, sister 
and neighbour to mire? Thirsty, though not very suitable to dust in 
the air, might pass as a mere epithet of dryness, but séster and neighbour 
fo mire gives just the suggestions which are not appropriate Here 
then are the points to which we should direct our attention. 

Considering so, 1t will occur to us that the obscurest point of all, so 
far, is the word f¥voupos. I have used above the common rendering 
‘neighbour’. But évvoupos really means conferminous, bordering upon, 
marching vith, and 1s applied to contiguous territories or other figures 
of space. Now tf we should grant that dust, as such, whether on 
clothes or in the air or wheresoever, might be called akin ¢o mire, as 
being a thing of the same class(?), yet why should these kinsmen be 
contiguous? The idea of ‘dust contiguous to mud’ 1s simple enough ; 
the dust of a road, for example, is ‘contiguous’ to the mud of the 
ditch: but dust in the air is not contiguous to mud, nor is dust in 
general In short, to have a Satisfactory sense, the description mpAov 
févoupos xovts must be not metaphorical at all, but local. 

Now the speakers are looking out towards the sea over Argolis, a 
land so notorious for its dryness as to have been named from Homeric 
times Zhe Thirsty (rodv8ifnov “Apyos, cf. “Apyous dubia xOebv Eur. Ale. 
563) The streams are scanty and in the summer fail entirely, so that 


1 Some confirmatory evidence as to this will be found in my edition of the 
Septem, Appendix II. 
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the Argives had a legend that Poseidon, defeated in a contest with 
Athena for the possession of the land, avenged himself by cutting off 
the water (Pausanias 2. 15. 5). For this reason in the Suppéices (784) 
the swarthy fugitives from Egypt, who have found refuge in Argolis, 
seeing that their pursuers are near, call upon the land to hide them, 
and wish that they might themselves be turned into dust and mix 
indistinguishably with the black clouds which are sweeping over the 
downs. In reference therefore to the plain of Argos the description 
Supia «és 1s not merely appropriate, but almost sufficient of itself in 
the circumstances to suggest the local use. But this dust 1s ‘sister to 
the mire, contiguous to him’. Why so? Here is the more exact 
description of the plain of Argos: ‘The eastern side is much higher 
than the western; and the former suffers as much from a deficiency as 
the latter does from a superabundance of water A recent traveller 
(Mure) says that the streams in the eastern part of the plain are all 
drunk up by the thirsty soil, on quitting their rocky beds for the deep 
arable land.. .The western part of the plain, on the contrary, is 
watered by a large number of streams, and at the south-western 
extremity near the sea there is besides a large number of copious 
springs, which make this part of the country @ marsh or morass (the 
marsh of Lerna)...... In the time of Anstotle this part of the plain was 
well-drained and fertile, but at the present day it 1s again covered with 
marshes’ (Mure, abridged in Smith's Dictionary of Geography 1. p. 200). 
A glance at the map will show the situation; and see also the account 
in Pausanias (2. 36. 6—7) of the journey from Argos to Lerna. Now 
the mud or ooze of watery land, of the Egyptian Delta for instance, ts 
called among other things wyAos (see L. and Sc. s 2). From these 
facts and the evidence of the context here it is a reasonable conclusion 
that ¢he brother and sister whose lands re stde by side, the Dust and the 
Aire, 1s simply an ancient and traditional description of Argos, 
parched in its eastern part, drenched tn its western. The speakers are 
looking eastwards towards the sea, across the waterless region , and it 
is therefore the Sister, the Dust, which tells them that a large body of 
men is approaching from the port. Even if the conception of dust 
announcing an army was not, as it 1s hkely to have been, an Aeschylean 
commonplace, the local description is quite sufficient to show what is 
meant, especially if interpreted, as on the stage, by the gestures of the 
actors. On seeing the herald they naturally look out over the country 
to see what comes behind. The sight of the dust assures them that he 
is followed by a crowd, and that his news therefore must be important 
and ts probably decisive. As we have seen in the Introduction, the 
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party with the king would be large, consisting not only of his own 
soldiers and companions, but of those who had gone to meet him and 
bring him as rapidly as possible to the fortress. This indication that 
they are now in sight 1s important to the plot. The critical situation 
created by the arrival of the herald could not possibly have been 
maintained for any great length of time. 

See on the foregoing Prof. Campbell, Cvass. Rev. 1v. 302 


N. 


wv. §78—584. piv d& rots Aotroiow Apyeiwv orparod 
vig TO Képdos, maua 8 obx avrippéret. 
c if =S? | «, 7 ° 
ws Kouracae THO elxds yACov paer 
< 6 ¢ ‘ ‘ , 
brép Gardoons Kal yOovds rorwpévots, 
“*Tpotyy édovres Spor’ "Apyetwy otdXos 
Geots Aadvpa tadra rots caf’ “EAada 
dopors éragodAevoay apxaioy yavos’. 


The difficulty in wv. 580—581 is well known, and perhaps cannot be 
solved with certainty on the present materials. The points to observe 
are these: (1) the xowzos or xopracpa is to be made throughout future 
time, as 1s shown by the expressions Syrore and apyxatoy, which would 
only become applicable long after. ‘Io such a case as this the use 
of an anticipatory (proleptic) predicate does not fairly extend, as the 
Adgupa did not become an apyatoey ydvos by heing nailed to the temples. 
It is natural that, in making the most of the triumph, the man should 
speak of eternal, not of immediate, fame. This indicates that it is the 
sun, and not any human person, who 1s the agent and herald of the 
xOprracpa, as the grammar itself also suggests: for (2) the order of the 
words in 7 580 favours decidedly the close connexion of r@de.. jAlov 
gaee with eixos. 

Another construction 1s indeed possible: we may take rode pace 
with xouraca, either as temporal or as object (dvast to the sun, doubtful 
Greek but conceivable), and make ypiv, supplied from v. 578, depend 
on eixds. So it appears to be taken by all who retain the text, e.g. Paley 
“The sense 1s ‘the Argives, as they joyfully speed on their way, may 
boast of having fixed up Trojan arms’ etc.” 

But those who reject this (Weil, Wecklein and others) are in my 
opinion so far right; for (1) the usual construction after eixos gore is 
the accusative (not the dative) and infinitive, and in the accusative 
(jp&s) the pronoun, if the subject of xopwaca:, would naturally be 
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thought ; worwpyérovs therefore (Stanley) not zorwuévors would have 
been wnitten, especially as the accusative would have been free from 
ambiguity, and (1) to speak of an army or of messengers as ‘jiying over 
land and sea’, in the sense of ‘moving rapidly’, 1s not according to the 
habit of Greek metaphor. At least I can find nothing like it 

Of the suggestions made on the assumption that the text is unsound, 
the most probable is that of Merkel, that after 7. 580 a verse 1s lost by 
which morwpévors was explained. Against all the mere corrections (such 
as morwpévw Heath, rade...rorwpeva Weil) there is this general objection, 
that they do not account for the reading we find. If the text is not 
sound, though I beheve it 1s, we had better suppose a lacuna 


O. 


v. 655: évywpocav yap, dvtes ExGioto: Td mpiv, 
lol . , ‘3 ‘ / her / 
wtp kai Oddacoa, cal ra wict’ édeigdryv 


id 4 4 . , , 
Pbeipovre tov Stvarnvov ‘Apyeiwy orpardv. 


As to the primary meaning of these lines there is no difficulty The 
only question to be raised is whether we are to look beyond this. It 
will be recognized as suitable to the genius of Greek tragedy that one 
who 1s unconsciously in imminent danger should unconsciously use 
expressions signifying his danger to the audience better informed. 
I believe that Aeschylus has here sought that effect. ‘A conspiracy’, 
says the man, ‘was made between utter foes, zip and @dAacca, and 
for pledge of their league they destroyed the hapless army of Argos’. 
Now the speaker himself and the remnant that has returned are about 
to be ensnared, and some if not all of them to be slain, by ‘a con- 
spiracy’ between two that had been utter foes’, Clytaemnestra, that is, 
and Aegisthus, the hereditary enemy of Agamemnon’s house. If then 
the parts of these two conspirators are properly symbolized by wtp and 
GaAacca, the coincidence is not likely to be accidental 

Of the wtp it is unnecessary to say more. More than half of this 
play is occupied with the part which, under the direction of Aegisthus, 
‘the fire’ contributes to the plot by which Agamemnon fell It remains 
then to ask whether @d\agca is in like manner a symbol of the part 
contributed by Clytaemnestra. 


* Cf. Cho. 976 Euyduorav perv Cdvaroy means of tracmg See note there; the 
dOMw marpt | kal fvyPavetafau* Kat rdd’ doubtful reading does not affect the present 
edédpxws éxet, an allusion to details in the question. 
foregoing story which we have now no 
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Now if we read the strange and thrilling speech which the queen 
pronounces while her husband passes along the purple-strown pathway 
to his death (v. 949) 

tory Pdrdacoo—ris S€ vw KcaracBéorn ;— 

tpepovea roAARs moppipas icapyupoy 

KyKtba Tayraivicrov, eiuatwr Badds... 
and compare it with her descnption of the bloody bath-robe folded 
about his corpse (v. 1382) 

wotroy clatos Kakoy, 
and again with the description of the same as it is produced long after 
by Orestes (Cha. 1008) 
paprupe S€ joe 

Papos rod ws EBawer Aiyiobov fidos. 

dovov 5 xyxis Gy ypdvw sup Baddrcrac 

modhas Badas bbeipovea rod rokiAparos, 
and again with the narrative of Orestes in the Zumenides (464) 

molkiAras aypeipact 

Kptyao’, a Aovrpdv étenaptipe dovoy, 
we shall feel that the ‘sea (@éAaooa) full of welling crimson’, of which 
in the lines first quoted the murderess is really thinking, is the bloody 
bath, in which the colours of the fatal robe would be blotted out in one 
tint more precious than them all. Is there then reason to believe that 
the term @dAagca was so applied to a dath as to make the phrase wip 
kal OdAacca in the passage before us intelligible as an allusion to it? 
I think there is. There is evidence that for a ¢vstra/ bath of ceremony, 
such as was that which Agamemnon took’, the term @déAacca was 
technical. This supposition will explain a passage in Aristophanes, 
where the rites are described which are practised in curing the blind 
Plutus at the temple of Asclepios (Plut. 656), 

mpdtov piv abrov éri OdAarrav yyopev, 

reir’ éhotuer. 
There is nothing in the circumstances there described to make tt likely 
that the real sea was accessible, and the abrupt appearance of this 
OdAarra in the description has caused perplexity, But the difficulty 
disappears if the water of purification as such was called @dAacco. 
And this ts probable enough in itself. That mysterious qualities of 
purification were attributed to sea-water is shown by the proverb 

Gddagca KAvler mavta ravOpwrwy Kaxd (Eur. iph, J. 1191). 


1 Eum. 636 Spotry wepOvri Novrpd. It journey and from war would properly 
was the bath which one coming from a__ take as prelimimary to sacrifice. 
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Where the sea was accessible it was for lustral purposes preferied 
(Soph. Az, 654), and for the purpose of lustration salt water was 
artificially made (Theocr. 24. 96). From this belief to a ritual use of 
the term for the water of ceremonial lustration, whether actually drawn 
from the sea or not, 1s a natural process of language, and that this step 
was actually taken is indicated by the gloss of Hesychius GaXaccw6els: 
ayvicdsevos +. 

We may conclude then that this ‘conspiracy of fire and sga-water, 
utter enemies before’ 1s a phrase intentionally ominous. It 1s manifest 
what an excellent opportunity for dramatic effect 1s given, when the 
man 1s made to speak in a manner so apt to startle the guilty 
consciences of those about him who are apprised of the deadly secret 
and at this moment are in the agony of suspense, 


be 


v. 817. audit Wdraddwv dvou, 


* About midnight, at which time the lion goes to his prey and Troy 
was taken. The poet naturally marks the hour according to the time 
of the representation of the play, for in the second half of March, 
when the Great Dionysia were celebrated, the setting of the Pleiads 
occurs for observers in Greece between ten and eleven at night (Keck, 
Neue Jahrb, 1862, p. 518)”. Wecklein. 

I mention this explanation, because the traditional interpretation, 
which I accept, 1s in my view of the play not unimportant to the plot. 
But I do not think the alternative possible. The passages cited by 
previous commentators (see the note) indicate that she setting of the 
Pleiads had a fixed conventional significance, established before the 
time of Aeschylus and still familar; it marked the season of the winter 
storms and the end of the season for sailing. And apart from this, how, 
without specification of the time of year, could the setting of a con- 
stellation be used to mark an hour of the day? Surely the audience 
could not be expected to bethink themselves, or indeed to know, at 
what hour the Pleiads set at the time of the Great Dionysia; and even 
if they could, would it not be strange to make a character on the stage, 
suddenly and without indication of the purpose, use language not 


1 My attention was directed to this term @déAagoa was used also for certain 
gloss by Mr H. B Smith, who also religious vessels; see eg. Sophocles 
observes that m later Greek at least the Lexicon s.v. Gadaccldov. 
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intelligible except under the particular circumstances of the repre- 
sentation? What, we may ask, did the poet intend to be done when 
the speech should be recited at other times of the year? 

Nor is it clear why Agamemnon should recall the fact that Troy was 
taken at midnight. He had only too good reason for remembering at 
this moment that it was taken just before the season of storms. ‘The 
details of the capture have no connexion with this play and are never 
mentioned in it. It is possible indeed to detect in this passage an 
allusion to the ‘wooden horse’, but it is doubtful and at any rate not 
essential. 


Q. 


vv. 887—894. A€yoyw” dv dvdpa rovde twv oraudv Kvva,... 
ddourdpw Supdvte myyatoy peos,— 
teprvov 5¢ raveyxaiov éxpuyeiv drav- 
tootabe toivwy afid mporpbéypacw 


If this passage has been rightly explained above, much of the 
difficulty of it has been made by the specious emendation of Schitz, 
tot viv for rot in wv, 894. As I understand the words, rotvw is 
indispensable. The majority of recent texts have rot wv, with full 
stops at péos and at azav. Weil however and others are justly dis- 
satisfied, and for myself I scarcely think Mr Housman too trenchant 
when he says of this reading and punctuation “That Aeschylus did 
not put v. 893 where it now stands, severing w. 894 from the rporpOey- 
para to which it refers, is evident to every one who understands, I do 
not say the art of poetry, but I say the art of writing respectable verse” 
(Journal of Philology xvt. p. 269). Nor is the matter much mended 
if we move v. 893 to some other place. If the catalogue is supposed 
to be properly ended at wyyaiov feos, there is no excuse for the addition 
of rowiodé tod vv afi mporpbéypacw as a separate remark. ‘The fact 
is that 2v. 893—894 are feeble, irremediably feeble, both in themselves 
and in contrast to the noble lines which precede them, and if we are 
really to explain the passage, we must accept this bathos for part of what 
we have to explain, What the Ms. gives us is certainly not successful 
eloquence; but was it meant to be? 

To omit the two verses (one is not enough) 1s a simple method, but 
arbitrary. Mr Housman carries off vv. 890—893 (interchanged and 
slightly altered) to the end of the speech, and places them after v. 902. 
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R. 


UU. 922—933 


It has been noticed in the Introduction that this altercation between 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra may have different effects according to 
the manner in which we suppose it to be delivered and acted. Does 
the king willingly change his purpose? The general opinion, which 
in such a matter has much weight, seems to be that he does, that he 1s 
pleased by the pomp which he pretends to dislike, and gladly submits 
to the pretended compulsion. 

Undoubtedly the words admit this, and the scene might be so acted. 
But it should be pointed out that neither the words nor the circum- 
stances require it. Whatever the king’s wishes, he could not escape 
the scene piepared without a scandalous and ridiculous disturbance 
which the matter in itself was not worth Mr Sidgwick (Introduction, 
p. xv) speaks of ‘the almost pathetic futility of his pious caution in 
taking off hts shoes, when at last he agrees to tread the purple’. The 
futility is apparent ; and the act seems to be that of a man who dislikes 
what he is doing but cannot help himself. Clytaemnestra’s object in 
the whole demonstration 1s to exhnbit the king to the gazers in an 
unpopular light, to make it appear that ne has come back from Asia 
with his soldiers to assume (like some Pausanias) the state and manners 
of an Asiatic tyrant. He takes off his shoes by way of a counter- 
demonstration. But, as he remarks with vexation, he 1s still at a 
disadvantage (v. 937). Every one could see that his servants were 
prostrating themselves and spreading the pavement with carpets, while 
those at a distance could not appreciate or perceive his reluctance. 

Our reading of the scene will depend on the view we take of the 
king’s state of mind in relation to his wife, The impression which his 
language makes upon me is that he hates her, or rather 1s prepared to 
hate her, as cordially as she hates him, that he suspects her to be the 
chief thing 6rw Se? pappakwy rramviwv, and that if he had lived another 
day, she and her abettors would have assisted at a memorable demon- 
stration of his ‘kindly surgery’. If he does not fear her, that is because 
he is ignorant of all that makes her formidable, 

There 1s another point in this scene which is worth notice, as 
illustrating the supposed relations between the pair. If the king has 
the slightest regard for his wife or attributes to her any affection for 
him, why does he insult her by his behaviour to Cassandra? Would 
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an Athenian audience have thought it decent in a returning husband to 
bring a Sopixrytoy Aéxos along with him in state to the door of his own 
house, and give to the mistress of it a public order to receive her kindly? 
Contrast the behaviour which Sophocles attributes in hke circumstances 
even to the Heracles of the Zvacheniae (225 foll.), the indignation of 
the spectators when his purpose 1s discovered, and the bitter feelings 
of Detanira herself. The language of the king respecting Cassandra, 
and the manner in which he puts her forward, has but one possible 
meaning; and if anything is required to perfect the outrage, it is the 
canting phrase with which it 1s accompanied. ‘There is at any rate no 
doubt that this is the view of Clytaemnestra (see v. 1438 foll.). 


S 


ww. 966—969. tirre poe 70d eurddus 
detypa mpoorarypiov 
kapdias TepagKorov rorarat, 
pavtimoXe 6 KTA, 


The question of the posstbility of the reading Setypa, as against 
Seiya the conjecture of Triclinius, depends upon our conception of the 
metaphor by which this passage holds together. The boding heart is a 
Tepackoros, 2 é. & wdyris, a professional interpreter of signs, prodigies etc. 
What may be the relation to this figure of the words dciypa mpoorarypiov 
woTarar? 

Firstly zpoorarypios, a word of well-marked associations, signifies 
standing before or set before a door or gate, and applies usually to images 
of the gods there placed (asin this scene) Secondly, we observe that 
the speakers have not a definite anticipation but only a vague surmise 
of something wrong; or, to put the same thing in terms of the metaphor, 
the heart is not actually prophesying but only offering to prophesy. 
Thus, to satisfy the context, Setypa rpoctarjpiov tepacxorov should be 
something set before the door of a pévris to advertise him as such: and 
this something, it would seem, zoradra:, i.e. hovers or flutters. 

It is a coincidence odd, if accidental, that in another place we 
find again the word 8e?yza associated with similar expressions. In the 
Acharnians (989) Dicaeopolis has retired into his house to prepare a 
feast of the birds which he has bought from the Boeotian, and the 
Chorus outside perceive traces of the preparations in the feathers which 
are flung out before the door. ‘This they describe in the odd phrase 
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rod Biov & eéPare Selypa trade 7a rrepa mpd Twv Gupdv. The words rod 
Blov Setypa, as an advertisement of his way of living, are not such as 
would first occur, but must be recommended by some familiar associa- 
tion The two passages suggest, I think, that the professional pavris 
used a detyna or s1gz before his door, and that this sign was a feather or 
feathers (wrepa), a rebus explaining itself by the fact that rrepcy means 
an omen. (Amstophanes perhaps borrowed from this custom the notion 
of a dealer in wrepa (wings) which is used in the Birds, see v. 1330 od 
88 ra wrepa mputov bidbes tade kocup: Ta Te povoty’ dpod Ta Te pavTiKa 
kal ra Oaddrria wrd.) If this were so, the meaning of Aeschylus 
would be simple, Why deth my heart, prophet-like, still set in front this 
fluttering sign? 

At any rate here is reason for retaining Se7yya provisionally and on 
the chance of more certain information: Seize, obvious as it is, does 
not well satisfy the other words, especially mpootaryptoy. 


ait 


. ‘ s ‘ , 
VU. 995—1000: Kal TO wey mpd ypnpaTwy 
’ » ‘ 
xtyoiwy, oxvos Badwy 
opevddvas am’ eipérpou, 
> » , , 
otx é3u mpomas Somos 
Tapovds yéuwv dyav, 
3M ‘J , ’ 
ovd érdvtige oxados, 


‘* .,.evdovn, as the Lexicon will show, has many meanings, and 
this passage demands one more... .The main idea of the word, as of 
the English ség, seems to be not shrowsng but suspension. Thus 
‘a sling for the arm’, ‘a suspending bandage’, and the ‘bezel’, which 
contains the jewel of a ring, are called ogevddvy, It 1s possible that 
some kind of instrument for suspending and weighing heavy goods was 
called a sting, and evyerpos points to something like this, In that case 
Sxvos Bardy would be not the terror which flings away a cargo in a 
storm, but the prudent apprehension which reecés and refuses to embark 
part of a load found to be too heavy for the boat, though it would 
always be more profitable to take more This would not be open to 
the just objection of Mr Housman against the common view, that oxvos 
means properly not ¢error but shrinking, hesitating: dxvos would not 
suggest but prevent such prompt action as throwing away cargo in a 
storm. And we have then also a better explanation of awd, discharging 
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Srom the scale. ‘This would give the sense adopted in the translation ” 
(ed. 1). 

Since this was written, an almost exact parallel has been pointed 
out by Mr W. Wyse (Class. Rev. xiv. 5). ‘One of the inscriptions 
discovered by the French at Delphi proves that a ogevSdvy was part of 
an ‘elevator’ (¢o//eno) used in unloading vessels, The document ..was 
first published by Bourguet (Bui. de Corr. Hell 20, 1896, p. 197 599.) 
and is now to be found in Michel, Recwet/ d'Luscriptions Grecques, 2. 591, 
Dittenberger, S. 7. G.* 2. 140, Baunack, Sammlung d. Griech. Dialebt- 
Inschrifien, Bd uu. Aft 6, 2. 2502, ~. 652". By this positive evidence 
(g.z.) the above guess is raised, I think, to a fair degree of certainty. 


U. 


v. 1076. atrogdva xaxd kdpra: val, 
dvdporpayeiov xrd. 

v. 1081. KAatdpeva ra Bpédy ocpayas 
érras te odpKas «TA. 


M 1076 xaprdva, 1081 rade. 


In spite of the scholium avti rot dyyovy, which assumes that xaptavat 
stands for xal apravg, they are right who hold that the word dpravy did 
not here occur. Hanging was to the Greeks a type of suicide (v. 866), 
and with neither hanging nor suicide have we dnything to do. Most of 
the bolder suggestions, 4.z. capa toa (Kayser), proceed on the assumption 
that the metre of v, 1076 should be corrected to that of v. 1081. But 
the error is rather in v. 1081. 

In vw. 1076 Cassandra, as the elders observe, is ‘tracking the scent’ 
of the Thyestean crime, coming nearer to it with each word: JVay, if is 
an accursed house, full of guilty secrets, yea, of murders unnatural, aye 
verily, a place where human victims bleed, where babes besprinkle the 
altar. The asseverations piy ctv, xapra, and vai mark the growing 
clearness and certainty, till it rises (v. ro80) to actual vision. The word 
xapra, here qualifying avrodova, is a favourite with the poet. 

In v. 1081 on the other hand we should adopt for rae the archaic 
demonstrative 7a, in which reading the later mss. (/lorentinus, Venetus, 
Farnesianus) agree. It would almost seem as if they must have been 
guided by some note or tradition, independent of M, which has now 
disappeared. At any rate it is likely enough that rade, a correct 
explanation of rd, should have come wrongly into the text of M, as 
rode (a not very correct explanation) has for rd in % 175. 
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V. 


vv. 1167—1171. ld mporvpyo Gvoiae warpds 
modvnaveis Bordy movovopwy: axos & ovdey érypxecav 
7d ph wow piv dorep olv yew rabeiv, 
bys 88 Oepyovors tay’ eumédy Bard. 


The question presented by this last line does not perhaps admit 
a complete answer. But I would call attention to a consideration over- 
looked. It is commonly assumed that €urédy is wrong. But it is, 
I submit, certain that ¢awedw is right. Let us consider what the 
context requires: ¢y® 8& xrA. answers to wéAw péy xrA., the second 
part of a dependent antithesis being turned, as often in poetry 
(e.g. v. 1287), into an independent sentence; ‘Alas! how many a 
victim from his rich herds did my father sacrifice on behalf of his 
town! Yet they availed not at all to save the city from receiving such 
fate as it hath, while I’ etc. In spite of Priam’s offerings, he and his 
are utterly destroyed, all but Cassandra, and she will soon be added to 
the rest. Such is the connexion of thought. 

Now we must not suppose that by error the Ms. could offer exactly 
what is wanted to round off the period effectively, that is to say, an 
antithesis bringing together Cassandra and Priam. That Geppovovs 
hot-brained, rash-witted is in itself a good word is not disputed, nor 
that it fitly applies to Cassandra, as she was regarded by her in- 
credulous countrymen. But €uredos (rov vodv) sold or sound (of 
Judgment) is not only a good antithesis to Seppovous, dut is applted in 
Homer as a characteristic description to Priam, eg. Il. 20. 183 cov yap 
ot (IIpiduw) waides, 6 F Euwedos ovd deoippwr. The contrast of the 
epithets here (éy® @epuovors, éuredp atte), when the prophecies of the 
‘ sick-Lrained’ Cassandra have been realized in the ruin of her ‘wise’ 
father and all his kin, is surely not accidental. Whoever wrote ¢urédw 
meant to oppose it, as the Homeric epithet of Pnam, to @eppovors. 
Neither 1s it in the manner of ancient editors, so far as we know them, 
Indeed an editor capable of it must have known more about Aeschylus 
than is known now, and have had better material for his text. 

From this antithesis then we should start, whether for interpretation 
or correction. Nor is there room for much vanation of meaning: éy 
Se Yeppovous taxa mpds eumedov avrdv eppyow—something like this is 
what we should look for. But again, in the verb at least this is what 
we have; for that the intransitive BadA\ew 4 fall, to go was used for 
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éppeww appears in the popular phrases BaAN’ és paxapiay, BaddrN és 
kopaxas etc,; nor are we in a position to say that the popular use 
might not find a parallel in poetry. 

The question then narrows itself to this, whether the case of éuré8w 
could be constructed with Badd in the sense required. An ordinary 
locatival dative would offer no difficulty. In the older grammar of 
poetry ‘BdAAew (in the sense of going fo) would naturally take that 
case, on the analogy of wediy méoe, ovda épeicOy, Bardooy tron 
*Axatovs etc. (Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. § 423. 4; Monro, Homeric Grammar 
§ 145. 4) and of the transitive BdAAw (Eur. Afed, 1285 etc.), The 
extant ‘locatival datives of persons’ (Monro, H. G. § 145. 4) do not 
offer a parallel, and we should not expect it. But there is perhaps 
reason here for a construction not exactly proper to a personal object. 
The ruined city, the slaughtered Trojans, and the dead king, who is 
the type of the whole, are not here truly conceived as personal. They 
are, if we may mark the latent metaphor more precisely, the heap on 
which the survivor will soon be flung. In these circumstances a locative 
case is not to be hastily condemned. If there is error, it should be in 
Bard. 

The elision of saya is noticeable, bemg generally confined in 
Aeschylus to set phrases such as rdy’ dy, ray’ eloopar (see on v. 898), 
but it is not a ground for objection. 


W. 


v 1210. XO. mas S47 dvaxros Hoa Aoflov Kdty; 
KA. érebov ov8é’ ov8tv wis tad’ qumhaxov. 


All texts here adopt some conjectural reading, for the most part one 
of these two: 


mus Sqr avaxros qoba Aogiov xérov; Wieseler: 

was Syr' dvaros Roba Aogiov xdrw; Canter: 
both assuming the sense to be How then did Apollo punish thee? 
From the first, though dvaxros is weak and the use of jo0a (dtdst thou 
Jeel) doubtful, the sense sought can perhaps be obtained. The second, 
though largely supported, seems impossible. The words could only mean 
How then didst thou escape the anger of Loxias?, to which the answer 
does not correspond’, nor can the Elders, who know the story by 


2 On the alleged parallel in Cho. 539 see note there. 
Vv. &. A, t5 
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rumour (v. 1083) and are drawing it out by leading questions, possibly 
assume that Cassandra did escape. 

But further there is error in the assumption, common to both 
suggestions, as to the sense required. There is nothing in the fore- 
going narrative to prompt the question How then did Apollo punish 
thee?’ The god might have taken vengeance in a hundred ways. From 
the emphasis laid upon 48) in vv. 1208 and 1209 the point appears to 
be this. Before Cassandra proved false, Apollo had a/ready conferred 
the prophetic gift. Now it was the established rule that “the gods 
themselves cannot recall their gifts”. How then, asks the enquirer, 
could he undo what had been done? Cassandra answers that he did so, 
and shows how. He left the prophetic gift (which he might not take 
away) but yet effectually annulled it by causing her never to be believed. 

From this point of view we shall see that there is in v. 1210 no 
error at all, or at most an error of accentuation. “Ava«ros is not the 
genitive of dvag¢ but the verbal adjective from dvdéyew, represented in 
Latin by revocabilis. That which is obx dvaxréy run, alicud non re- 
vocabile, is that which Ae cannot bring back or which, as we should 
say, ‘has escaped beyond his recall’. Cassandra, having received the 
stipulated reward upon a mere promise and before performance, might 
have seemed to be deyond the recall of Loxtas’ wrath; and the question 
asked is, how then the angry god could bnng her back. The use of 
the word was probably suggested by the legal associations of dv¢yew and 
dvaywyy as applied to the process for the recovery of what was paid by 
mistake or fraud. 

In wv. 1205—1208 there is dispute as to the meaning of aAaor7}s, 
véue, and gpynuém, upon which I shall only say that I believe the text 
to be sound. 


X. 


vv. 1227—1229. otk oldev ola yAGooa puonris Kvvds, 
Aéfaca xdxreivara haiSpdvous Sixnv 
Grys AaOpaiou, revgerat Kaxp rvyp. 

The explanation which I take from Mr Macnaghten and Prof. Bury 
(partly anticipated many years ago by Mr E. S. Thompson) is open to 
one objection. There is undoubtedly great boldness of metaphor in 
saying that ‘a tongue...reaches forth a cast’. But there is no mixture 
of metaphors, for there is only one metaphor: yAdeoa is not meta- 


* On the question of accentuation see Eraxros or éwaxrés. 
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phorical; neither is xvvés, being simply an opprobnous term for the 
adulteress. Except in éxteivaca Sixnv (secondary sense) there is no 
metaphor, and to this metaphor revfera 1s adapted. The words 
yAdooa and Sikyy are far from each other, and the transition is 
smoothed by the intermediate steps Aéfaca and éxreivaca. The real 
subject being Cly/aemnestra, yXGooa easily drops out of view. Also 
the allusive force of éxreévaoa and of 8/«yy would palliate what other- 
wise might not please, When a writer wishes to make verbal points of 
this kind (and Aeschylus loved them), he often does some violence to 
his language. The transition supposed 1s different in kind from the 
unthinkable imagery of yAdooa xuvis dAcifaca Kaxtetvaca paidpdy obs 
(Ahrens and Madvig) ‘a tongue licking and pointing a joyful ear’. 

It is no objection to Prof. Bury’s view that we have no other 
specimen of dic (or 8x7) = Boros. Aiky necessarily meant cast in 
Greek, as long as the verb dixetv existed and was known, and might 
have been used in that sense, for such a purpose as the present, even 
if no one had done so before or did so afterwards. 

The reading adopted by Dr Wecklein is 


> ? 9 a V7 ‘ 
ovK oldey olav yAdooa wionTH, KUVvds 
AelSaca Kaxretvara aidpdv ots dixny, 
= ”~ 

atv Aabpatov «ri. 


The suggestion to separate xuvds from the preceding words and to 
write pony is attributed to Kirchhoff. I mention this as being the 
only version adopting the readings Acéfaca (Tyrwhitt) and acdpov obs 
(Ahrens, Madvig), which appears tolerable. But it does not really 
avoid the fatal phrase yAdova.,.éxrelvaoa ots: and moreover the 
positions of the words xuvés...8ieyv make it difficult to suppose that 
they mean /tke a dog. 


Nig 


vy 1266, tr’ és pOdpov, mecovta 8 8 ayefBopat. (?) 

With ditfidence I repeat here the conjecture offered in the Appendix 
to my edition of the Avedea (and adopted by Mr Sidgwick) TIECON- 
TAONA for TECONTALAONA, literally 'and now ye are down, thus 
I requite you’, to be explained by the action of trampling upon them, 
whence d@AAnv dryv in the next verse It has the advantage of ac- 
counting perfectly by repetition of letters (TATA whence TATA), for the 
corruption: see a parallel in vw. 222 TELE for ye. I retain however 
GuetBouat, the original reading of f, not the future dpeipouat, easily 
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> 9 3 


explained as an alteration to suit Siagpbepd. Hermann’s ¢ys & ap 
%You.at is followed by Dindorf, Wecklein and others. But v. 1267 
points to retaining the verb duciBerba, 

See however Munro (/. PA. x1. p 139) and Mr R. A. Nicholson 
(Class, Rev. x11. 272). Mr Nicholson objects that weoovra is weak, 
and suggests xérw yap dé due(Boum / pass to the world below thus 
(without adornment) I still think my conjecture possible and even 
probable, but prefer not to place it in the text 


Z. 


vv. 1276—1277. Bwpod marpdov 8 dvr’ éritnvoy péver 
Geppa xorelons howly mporpdypare 

These verses have been interpreted as if Gepud dowiv rporddypnati 
were an instrumental dative, wth hot and bloody sacrifice. For tpo- 
opaypa is cited Eur. Zro 624, where rporddypara is used of Polyxena 
slain at the tomb of Achilles, Eur. “fe. 41 (of Polyxena), 1d. He/. 1255, 
id. Ade. 845. The meaning of mpo- in the compound, as in other 
compounds, probably varied. In general it meant on behalf of (mpo- 
=umép); thus while the living chiefs received their allotted captives, 
Polyxena was slain on dehalf of the dead Achilles. So in Eur. /p4. 72 
458, the victims of Artemis ale mpdrdayua Beas slain for the goddess, 
where the object of the preposition is expressed. But Eur. He/. 1255, 
mpordalerat piv alua mpdra veprépors, shows that rpo- easily lent itself 
to the tempoial sense, ‘the blood shed first’, the ‘opening sacrifice’, 
and that 1s perhaps rather the meaning here At the same time 
the meaning ‘a sacrifice for the dead’ is not inappropnate, since 
Agamemnon and his paramour are ‘wedded in death’ according to 
the grim conception of Clytaemnestra (v. 1447) and each therefore slain 
Jor the other. 

But Sepup should be a predicate and equivalent to @epua dvri. In 
Aeschylus, where two adjectives are used, one 1s usually a predicate 
(see on Thed, 850), and here the separate and emphatic position of 
Geo marks it as such. 

The construction of the dative is that which with strictly personal 
subjects is found even in the older prose, and might be called a dative 
‘absolute’ with as much or as little propriety as the corresponding 
genitive (Gildersleeve, Pindar Ol. and Pyth., Preface p xc). The 
genitive ‘absolute’ indicates that the act or condition described by it 
stands in a relation to the main act conceived as resembling that of the 
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origin or ‘point from which’, or some other relation expressed by this 
case. Where the relation to be described resembles rather that of the 
dative, the older language uses that case also with freedom. Most 
common are datives ‘absolute’ modelled on the personal dative ‘of 
interest’ ¢.g. Herod. 6. 21 moijcavre Bpuviyy Spaya Medrrov ddwow és 
Saxpua éxese 70 Oénrpov, Thuc. 4. 120 arocract 8 atrois Bpacisas 
diéwkevoe: but there are also datives ‘absolute’ resembling the instru- 
mental, as Theocr. 13. 29 “EAAdgrovrov txovto vorw tpirov dpup aévtt, 
and others again where, as with the genitive, special relation disappears 
in the general relation of circumstance, Xen. Ages. 1. 2 rots tpoydrors 
dvopalomévors, arouvynpoveterar Groards ad’ “Hpaxdéovs éyévero, Pind. 
O2. 2. 76 AelbOy O€poavdpos epirévri Tloduveixer etc. (See for a large 
collection of examples Kuhner, Gr. Gramm. § 423, 25, f, and also 
note on Zfeb. 217.) The use is very seldom found in the fully 
developed prose style, having been driven out partly by the genitive, 
partly by the more precise though more cumbrous use of prepositions 
or of dependent clauses with conjunctions. So in Zw. 592 ov xeperw 
ww Tovde koutaleas Aoyov the dative represents what a prose-writer would 
more accurately have expressed by ézi, or, if he had used a simple case 
at all, by the genitive xemévov. See also 4g 1298, and note there. 
Here the relation of the dative, so far as it is specialized, is partly that 
of ‘interest’, extended to a subject not strictly personal, partly that of 
mere succession /0, as in vv. 1171, 1338 and Soph. O. Z. 175 addov F 
dy dAdw (one after another) zpocidors oppevov, where see Prof. Jebb’s 
note. Either way the meaning is that the slain Agamemnon will 
immediately recetve another victim in Cassandra. 

The use of this dative ‘absolute’ is particularly natural here (and for 
a similar reason in Zhed. 217) where the genitive case 1s appropnated, 
so to speak, by xoredsys. As to this genitive itself, which is sometimes 
suspected, it would seem that no other case could be used: xomeicay 
with péve would hardly be correct, a present or future participle would 
be required But.xoretons as explained in the note is really general 
and therefore properly in the aorist. 
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On the correspondence of Strophe and Antistrophe. 


On this subject, which 1s happily not very important to the play 
before us, I shall be as brief as possible, referring the reader to my 
edition of the Seven against Thebes, Appendix I., the conclusions of 
which I shall here assume. ‘“ Upon the whole review, we see that three 
types of variation from strict syllabic correspondence are common in 
the Seven against Thebes—for we are not justified m assuming that an 
equal] strictness must be found in all the works even of the same poet— 
(1) a ‘syncopated’ foot answering to a complete foot’; (2) the trochaic 
or ‘cyclic’ dactyl answering to a trochee proper; (3) a long syllable in 
‘thesis’ answering to a short syllable”. I have reason to believe that 
the evidence offered for this has been found satisfactory, and as to (1), 
the only part of the statement likely to cause surprise, I may now cite 
the express agreement of Dr Fennell*. 

The case of the Agamemnon is different. ‘The tradition presents 
indeed not a few departures from syllabic correspondence. ‘They are 
of exactly the same kind as those which are common in the Seféem and, 
taken 1n conneaton with them, are not open to reasonable suspicion. 
But they are exceptional, and in general this play exhibits a much 
nearer approach than the Seffem to the stricter treatment which seems to 
have been approved by Sophocles. ‘This fact, we may observe, so far 
from diminishing the strength of the evidence for these vaniations, 
increases 1t very greatly. If Aeschylus had always used the stricter 
system, and if the departures from it in the MS text were the result 
of erroneous copying, we should expect to find them on the average 


X 
1 — = ~~, in musical notation = = Bi ¥) : 


® The Parodos of Aeschylus’ Septem etc. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1889. 
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equally prevalent in different plays. And the contrary fact points to 
the contrary inference. 


I will now simply enumerate in classes the variations which may be 
called regular, and add a few words on some cases of more peculanty 
or difficulty. 


ji. Se so (ee): 


205. va] wv— | kac— | weiopa | roy 
ee rex | vov 8a | eé— | w Sop | wy 
The vertical lines mark the divisions of the feet. ‘The mark — 
indicates the ‘holding’ of the preceding note. 
380. map| eore | trovr—| efx | vevoat 
tas) apo | Bovdo | rats a | pepros | aras 
384. mar | 806 | ovx—| avocB | 7s 
Mee tpB| w— | xai—| mpoofo | Aas— 
387. mve | ov— | rwr— | pecfov | 7 Sux | aiws 
ase & | w— | xe | mars— | rravov | opuv 
388. pre | ov—| tor | Swpya | tov v| rep—| der 
a roA | «— | xpos— | tpyypa | pep—| trov— | Aes—) 

390. pavrov | wor amr| apx—| ew— | ev tpam | dwy ra | xorra 
ton rovd5€| wuttpo | pov— | twvde | dwr ad | ov xad | ape 
4t4 Kdov | ouvs— | Aoyxys | ovs Te | kar— | vavBar | as om | Aicpous 
‘ied map| «cr | dof | a dep| ova—| at xap | w par | atav 

449. wWrypa| dvodax | putov | ay~ | 
thvop | os arod | ovye | p= | 
467. twv roA | vxrov | wy yap | ou a | 


mooxor | or fe | oc xed } ai— | 
(re keAgay | trwv Syo| evros | axr—|aser| aft | puddous 
715. tapmrpoo) | 7 xrodv | Opnvov | ac— | wv— | audi rod | trav. 


1482. 7 peyav | OLKoLs | row de | darpova | Kat Bapv 

eae ws pev av | ators | «— | rovde pov | ov ms 0 
Some of these variations may, as we should expect, be reduced to 
syllabic regularity by such expedients as the insertion of re or ye". 
But others cannot No objection, except that grounded on metre, 


1 But see note ad Joc. 205 and in 4o1 the inserted re is otiose 
* Not that these insertions are justi- and undesirable. 
fied by the usage of the poet. Both in 
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lies against olxos roiade in v. 1482. In % 414 the supposed metrical 
difficulty has led to criticisms and proposals, which without it would 
not have been entertained In the order of the words domicropas 
KAdvovs Aoyxiwous re (ie KAdvous domicropas Aoyxiuous te din of shield 
and spear) there is nothing irregular: re follows according to rule the 
word (Aoyxiuous) which it serves to couple on: and where adjectives 
are thus coupled by re, some other word frequently stands between 
them, eg in Eur. Hec. 267 atxyuddwrov xpy tiv’ exxpirow Gavely KadAu 
O° Sweppepovcay (1.¢. Exxpitov. xddde 6 treppépoveav), On the other 
hand the double change proposed for the sake of syllabic responsion 
(domtctopas Kdévous Te Kat Aoyxipous vavBdras & érAicpors) makes an 
arrangement not only irregular but obscure. The first re, however it 
be taken, is both useless and misplaced’. 


§ 2, —=v in the unaccented part of the foot. 


This (the ‘unnatural’ long syllable of H. Schmidt’s terminology) is 
found in almost all poets and in every kind of metre. It occurs in the 
strophae of the Agamemnon with moderate frequency. 


192. xap| wt | aws | cedpo 

Be ex | ov wad | wpo | Gos ev 
207. tpiB| wat | &€—| atvov | avOos | Apye | or. 
ees peeO | pots war | pw —| ovs xep | as Bw | pov wed | as. 


Here, as is not uncommonly the case, the feet interchange. All the 
feet are equal, most of them true trochees, the second in each set (not 
counting the anacrusis) a ‘syncopated’ trochee, while the trochaic + — 
appears in the fifth foot of the first set, and in the fourth foot of the 
second. So also in the first feet of ov. 392, 3, 4 compared with wv. 409, 
Io, rr and in the Jast foot of # 393 compared with that of 2. 410. So 
in vv. 426, 27, 28. Soin. rros yéva by 1119 revyer: see Soph. O. C. 
1557 and 1568, So in the first syllable (anacrusis) of v. 1162 veoyvos 
compared with v. 1173 xal ris oe. 

One or two more cases are doubtful. In v 1469 the correction 
eurervets is probable, in v7, 1512 zpo8aivwy is not improbable. In v. 462 


Orelli’s conjecture €yfovras would give an instance, but the Ms. gxovras 
is better. 


1 According to the MS. there would be a ‘syncopated’ foot in v. 441 ove— | wer 
yap € | weuer: but see note there. 
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AER tis asa), 


This, which in the Seffem is scarcely less frequent than (1) and (2), 
is in the Agamemnon rare. Two examples are close together : 


718. «| Opep— | ev dere | ovros | c-| 
vw don | os aya | Aaxrov | o— | 
tasav | mp dito | pacrov | 
ev Bio | tov mpore | Aetots etc. 

728. xpo| vio— | Ges are| datey | n—| 
Gos to | zpos toxe | wy yap | w— | 

yap tpop | asa | pecBur | 
unrodoy | ocw | arass ete. 


Both the last lines have been variously emended, but the suggested 
changes in v. 730 (¢.g. tpodas drape/Bwr) are doubtful and those in 
v. 731 (see note there) more so. The mere fact that the same 
peculiarity occurs in two successive lines is a reason for thinking that 
there is no error. Such variations are naturally often grouped together. 
See also v. 715, as given in § 1 above. In wv, 412 we should perhaps 
retain xAomats, and in v 458 zpodixoor, 


8 4. -=v+(J_ J). 


This, the ‘resolution of a long syllable’, is not unfrequent. 
?) ae Aaktio | avte pey | ara dix | as— | 
411. yoxv | ve gen | av tpar | ef — | 
417. a|tAnra| rAaca | roAvS av| ecre | vov— | 
BS Be| Baxev| ofis | ov ped | vorep| ov— | 
ieee exas a | roorar | a | 
1098. xepos o | peyouey | a — | 
See also wv. 422, 1110, 1162, 1454, and 1482. Some of these can be 
removed by plausible changes, some not without violence. 


I have reserved for separate consideration one or two places of 
special character or special importance. 
421. map| ect. | oty— | asa | tiygposa| Aodop | os— | 
a} Seros | apeuney | wv Sb] ev— | 
437- 70 | wav Sap | EdAados | ac— | as Ew | oppev | os = | 
mev| Oaa | tAnor | Kapd&i| os— | 
It will be seen that there is here no variation other than those 
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which have been illustrated above, except the lengthening of the last 
syllable of aAoiSopos by the ictus of the verse and by the rhythmical or 
musical break between ‘line’ and ‘line’, This is found again at v. 436 
rwvd ur | epBar | w rep | &— | 
and is in fact too familiar to require further notice’. In 422 =438 there 
is one variation, in 421 = 437 there are two, all of common types. And 
I would ask the reader to notice, as a testimony in favour of the ms. 
text, the balance of ov. 421 and 437. The metre of both verses is 
trochaic. Each verse exhibits two variations or quasi-trochees, and the 
same two (see above, $$ 1 and 3), differently disposed in the verse, so that 
the total quantity, so to speak, of each verse is exactly the same, That 
this balance has been produced by blundering I cannot believe, and 
I therefore hold both verses correct’. 
A more doubtful problem is presented by the following : 
990. pddra ydp To. Tas woAdas typeias 
axépeatov Tépua’ vdros yap 
yeitwv Spororyos épeide.. 
76 8 émi yav werov? tazat Pardcipov 
mpdrap avdpds péAav alua ris dy 
mddw ayxadécait’ éracidwy ; 


1004, 


Here there is undoubtedly some error, since.v. 1004 has no construction. 
The correction commonly received (wecdv Auratus) is facile but far from 
certain. It is perhaps as hkely that éi yay, which could well be 
spared, covers some neuter adjective or participle to which weody re 
was attached. The rhythm of 990, compared with 1004, is or appears 
to be exceptional and unsatisfactory. It is not probable that the cor- 
respondence here was strictly syllabic, but no positive conclusion is to 
be reached. I will note merely that the parts which can be construed 
as they stand can also be sung as they stand, 


ggli. 


axop | eorov | repya vor | | yap -yee | raw opo 


| rowyos ep | ada 
1005, mpowap | avS—| pos pedav | ayia rts | av wal | ayxarter 
| aur era | ecdwv, 


oy™= 


1 The principle extends to the case of 
v. 1410 dwédixes, daéraués’ | dardwoXks 3 
fra, where to produce the appearance of 
regularity we ought to print dwdémoXs 
krA. in a separate line, But the arrange- 
ment of lines, which is purely arbitrary, 
does not really affect the question. The 
break of music and rhythm, correspond- 


ing to the pause in the sense, is there, 
however we mark it, and 1s allowed to 
protect the final syllable of drérayes from 
abbreviation, 

2 The remarks on vv. 743, 754, which 
here follow in ed. 1, have been cancelled 
in deference to the objections of Dr Head- 
lam and others. 
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and that they exhibit the same kind of balance which has been noticed 
in vv. 421 and 437. 

In vv. 249 and 1132 we have metrical irregulanties which, though 
at first sight widely dissimilar, may perhaps he referred to the same 
principle. In v. 249 there is apparently a strange hiatus 

kpdxov Badas & és weSov yéovea' 

éBadXe xr. 
and in vw. 1132 a hypermetric syllable, «dos éeyyéaca answering to 
mrepopopov Spas, In neither place does the sense give any hint of 
error’. In the first, the solution is, I believe, that the short vowel 
actually is elided as usual, the scansion being this: 


pox | ov Bad | as8—| es red | ov xe | ove- | e | Badd ete. 


Boleiees Paral eSeP los rad ido 


answering to 
260 
tex | vat Se | Kar-| yavros | ovxa |xpavror| Sx | a etc. 


JIL SL dl Sl Sl odie Sel 2. 


If so, the case really falls under § 1 (see above), and it may throw 
some light upon v. 1132. In principle there is nothing surprising in 
the occurrence of such a ‘hypermetric’ syllable as we find in ra@os 
If it were common, every one would regard it as natural, 
and the wonder is that it is not. ‘The final trochee of ra@os éreyxéaca 
answers to the final long syllable of rrepoddpov déuas, or to put the same 
thing otherwise, the musical bar is completed by a note in the first and 
by a rest in the second. When the Romans first began to imitate 
Greek metres, they abounded in such ‘hypermetric’ lines, as well as in 
lines with a superfluous ‘anacrusis’’, and the same thing is true mwfatzs 
mutandis of many modern metres, It is not likely prima facie that the 
most severe treatment would avoid an occasional lapse (if such it be) of 
this kind. 

Lastly in those parts of the play which are written in dochmui'*, or 


éreyxeaca. 


1 Note that a hiatus of this kind has 
no resemblance to those cases where at 
the end of the line a short syllable taking 
the stress of the rhythm is treated as 
long. This is quite common, while the 
examples of the other are rare and un- 
satisfactory. 

2 249 Badas..-peotoas Keck, xéove’ 
3’ Hermann, xéovo’ as’ Kennedy, fa- 
hove’ exacrov Karsten, Bad’ av Exaorev 


Ahrens.—1132 Opocts...émeyxéas Franz, 
and see ad doe, 

S As to the superfluous ‘anacrusis’ 
see on S. c. ZA v. 723, Appendix I, 
p. 136. 

4 An interesting discussion of the doch- 
mius will be found in the paper of Dr 
Fennell already cited, pp. 6 foll. With 
most of what he says I entirely agree, 
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in metre for practical purposes not distinguishable from the dochmiac, 
there are a few noticeable variations, In v. 1408 é£ dAds dpdpevov (Ms. 
dpwjzevov) tay be correct, though exact correspondence is restored by 
Sppevov. In v. 1164 (if xaxd, as seems probable, be omitted) we have 
puvepa Opeouevas answering to yoepa Oavaroddpa. The first is a not 
uncommon variety of dochmius, n which the first and second ‘long’ 
syllables are ‘resolved’. ‘The second would be an tambic trimeter with 
‘resolved’ syllables (yoepa | Gavaro | Popa): on the iambic trimeter as 
a variation in this metre see on the Septem 206, 219 etc. (Appendix I. 
p 133 in my edition), The same variation is exhibited by M in dg. 
1143 anddvos pdpov, answering to v. 1130 Kaxdrorwot rvya: it is not 
certain therefore, though probable, that Hermann was ight in changing 
the order to pdpov andevos. 

A small question, partly metrical partly linguistic, is presented by 
the word dxopeoros (vv. 1105, 1138), where it is usual to substitute the 
(assumed) equivalent form axéperos. But the metrical evidence is 
dubious, and perhaps the form. In v. 1105 there is already exact 
responsion, if the second syllable of éSpw (v. 1119) be scanned as long. 
In v. 1138, the scansion intended, since in the doch of this scene 
the metre is generally continuous, may be fov$a ’xdperros: that ‘xopec- 
tos might answer to meAorvreis all would admit. 


APPENDIX. III. 


On the Parts of the Conspirator (v. 1522) and the Soldier (v, 1680)}, 


It happens that we have from Pollux a note on the aramatis personae 
of the Agamemnon, which, though it deals directly only with a detail, 
presupposes and necessanly implies a certain view of the whole play. 
The passage runs as follows (Poll. 1v. 109): émere pny dvtl rerdprov 
broxpitod Soe twa tdv xopevtay cimeiv ey WOH, mapacKyviov Kadrcirat 7d 
mpaypa, ws év “Ayaueuvove Aloytdou’ ef 5é rérapros vroxpurys te rapadbey- 
faito, rotro mapaxopyyynua 6vopdlerar, kai rempaxGal hacw aire év Méuvove 
Aloxtdov. ‘But where, in place of a fourth actor, one of the chorus- 
performers was required to speak in lyric, this is called a wapacknnov : 
see for example the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. If there was something 
extra spoken by a fourth actor, this 1s termed a rapayopyynpa: it Is 
said to have occurred in the Afemnon of Aeschylus’, 

The meaning of this is clear and undisputed. For the performance 
of a play there were commonly provided, in addition to the regular 
chorus, three actors trained for spoken parts; and as a general rule 
this number was the limit, and the plays were so written that not more 
than three persons (besides the choreufae), having parts to speak, should 
be before the audience at the same time. Pollux 1s here treating of the 
rare exceptions to this rule. He divides them into two kinds. The 
ordinary function of the three troxpirai was to deliver the dialogue. 
The most natural conception therefore of a ‘fourth actor’ would be a 
person speaking in oidinary dialogue (év Aoyw) in a scene in which all 
the three regular imoxpirai were already occupied. Of this however, 
which 1s the case put second by Pollux, he seems not to have known by 
his own observation a single instance. ‘It is said’, he writes, ‘to have 


1 Reprinted from Classical Review, Vol. 1V. p- 3 
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occurred in the Mfemnon of Aeschylus’, which play he had plainly not 
seen. His care in marking that he is here speaking at second hand 1s 
worthy of notice, and enhances the authority of what he states without 
such a limitation. ‘The other, the first-mentioned exception, is of a very 
peculiar kind. It is where, in a scene requiring the simultaneous 
presence of the three regular actors, there is found another speaker 
who, being a choreutes and speaking in lyric, is not exactly a ‘fourth 
actor’, but, as Pollux words it, ‘in place of a fourth actor’. For 
this he refers, as 1f the case were plain and notorious, to the Aga- 
memnon. 

It will be seen on reflexion that there is a little difficulty in under- 
standing the nature of this peculiar case. The ‘quasi-actor’, says 
Pollux, is ‘one of the choreutae.’ Why then, it might be asked, should 
not his part be delivered by the ordinary chorus-leadet? And why, 
since the choreutae for the purpose of this rule were not counted as 
‘actors’ at all, should this case be regarded as exceptional or noticeable 
in any way? We shall see the reason presently. 

We are not now concerned with the question how far the technical 
terms rapackyviov and rapaxopyynua, as here used, were either correct 
in themselves or generally recognized. As Pollux uses them they are 
in a way correlative, the chorus in the first case supplying something 
extra to the ‘stage’, the fourth actor in the second case being a sort of 
addition to the chorus’. We however are concerned only with the facts 
to which the terms are applied. 

In order to show the bearing of this testimony on the structure 
of the Agamemnon, I will now set out (1) the dramatis personae and 
distribution of the play as commonly pmnted, (2) the dramatis 
personae and distribution according to this edition Those of the mss. 
It is scarcely worth while to discuss. Nobody defends or 1s likely to 
defend them 


(1) Dramatis personae. 


A Watchman. 
Chorus of Elders 
Clytaemnestra. 

A Herald 
Agamemnon. 
Cassandra. 
Aegisthus. 


} For a compauison of the various uses Theatre, note on p, 212, by which note 
of these terms, see Mr Haigh, 7he Aéte my attention was called to the passage 
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These characters are distributed in the play as follows: 


1. Prologue. Watchman. 
2. FParodos and Stas.1. Chorus, 
; Clytaemnestra. 
3. Episode i. { C x, oe 
An) as. (2. Chorus. 
Herald. 
5. Lpisode 2. {eysemne 
Chorus. 
6. Stas. 3. Chorus. 
Agamemnon. 
7. Episode 3. {Shem 
Cassandra (silent). 
8. Stas. 4. Chorus. 
[csr 
9. L£pisode 4. Cassandra. 
Chorus. 
10, Lnterlude (1330— Agamemnon (behind the scenes) 
1370). ear 
Clytaemnestra. 
11. Lpisode 5 and Finale. { Aegisthus. 
Chorus. 


It will be seen that there is here not the least trace of the ‘fourth 
actor’ found in the play by Pollux. Indeed it can scarcely be said that 
the play absolutely requires three. Very little ingenuity, certainly not 
more than the ancients employed, as we are told, to preserve their 
limitations in other places, would be required to allow the mute 
Cassandra of Episode 3 and the speaking Cassandra of Episode 4 to 
be taken by different maskers; and except at this point two actors, with 
the Chorus, could easily perform the whole. 


(2) Dramatis Personae. 


A Watchman. 

Chorus of Elders. 
Clytaemnestra. 

A Conspirator, leading the 
Chorus of Conspirators. 

A Herald. 
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Agamemnon, 
Cassandra. 

Aegisthus. 

A Soldier of Aegisthus. 


By these the different portions of the play are spoken or sung as 
follows ° 


1. Prologue. Watchman 
2 Parodos and Stas.1 Chorus of Elders. 
Clytaemnestra 
Conspirator. 
eee ee as of Elders. 
Chorus of Conspirators 
4. StAS. 2s Chorus of Elders 
Conspirator. 
Herald. 
Simeone —— 
Chorus of Elders. 
6. Stas. 3. Chorus of Elders 
{Caceres 
7. Lpisode 3 Clytaemnestra. 
Cassandra (silent). 
8 Stas 4. Chorus of Elders. 
Clytaemnestra. 
9. Lpisode 4. Cassandra. 
Chorus of Elders. 
10. Interlude. Cray Mees: the scenes), 
Clytaemnestra. 
Conspirator. 
11. Lpisode 5 and Finale. 4 Aegisthus. 
Soldier 
Chorus of Elders. 


Now if this was the arrangement known to Pollux, we can not only 
sec at once the apphcation of his remark, but can explain it with 
precision down to the minutest peculiarity. The greater part of the 
play, all but the last scene, can be performed by the regular three 
actors. But in the Jast scene there is a small fourth part, which 
answers exactly to the description of the ancient scholar. The scene 
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consists of two sections, (1) a dialogue, partly Adyos but chiefly lync, 
conducted mainly by Clytaemnestra and the Coryphaeus (1371—1576), 
and (2) the finale, in iambic and trochaic Adyos, mainly conducted by 
Aegisthus, Clytaemnestra, and the Coryphaeus, These two sections are 
perfectly continuous. There is no interval between them, and no legiti- 
mate opportunity for an exit Now from the evidence of the text it 
appeared to me that 1 the finale one of the soldiers accompanying 
Aegisthus must have spoken twice, on each occasion one trochaic verse 
(1650 and 1653), and also that in the preceding lyric dialogue, at 1522, 
the words 


ovr dvekevGepov oluar bavarov 


a G 
Tobe yever Ga1,— 


which are usually struck out as inexplicable, must have been spoken by 
a partizan of Clytaemnestra, that is to say, by the Conspirator. I did 
not observe, what I ought no doubt to have observed, that, as it would 
hardly be practicable for the performer here taking the person of the 
Conspirator to quit the scene before the entrance of Aegisthus and his 
troop, I had thus made, to this small extent, a demand for a fourth actor. 
But all the more striking, I think, is the undesigned coincidence between 
the independent inference and the statement of Pollux. 

For the parts of the dialogue were commonly assumed to be dis- 
tnbuted among the actors in the order of their importance. In the 
Agamemnon the protagonist would of course play Clytaermnestra in the 
last scene as throughout. The deuteragonist would take Aegisthus. Of 
the two remaining parts, the Soldier, not the Conspirator, would be given 
to the regular tritagonist, as having two speeches to make instead of 
only one, and also as occurring in common dialogue (Adyos). We should 
therefore naturally hold, as Pollux and his authorities held, that the 
speech of the Conspirator (1522—1523) must be regarded as the ex- 
ceptional fourth part. It 1s in lync metre (anapaests), not in the metre 
of the ordinary dialogue ; and so it is described by Pollux. And, most 
remarkable of all, it is spoken by a person whose ambiguous character, 
between choreutes and actor, makes the peculiar language of his descrip- 
tion quite simple and natural. The Conspirator is ‘one of the choreutae’. 
He stands to the secondary chorus (see vv. 363 foll.) in. the same 
relation as that of the regular Coryphaeus to the regular chorus , 
and in fact in my text I have, upon this analogy, marked his parts 
(as well as the one song of the sub-chorus) by the sign XO. 8. On the 
other hand he is no member of the regular chorus but, in the common 
technical sense, a troxper7s. When therefore, as at this place, he recites 


V. A: 16 
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anapaests in a scene otherwise requiring the simultaneous presence of 
three speakers (in addition to the regular chorus), he 1s what Pollux calls 
him, ‘one of the choreutae speaking in lyric in place of a fourth actor’. 

I cannot but think that this absolute agreement between an inference 
drawn from Mss. of the fourteenth century and a statement dating*from 
the second not only substantiates the inference, but also strongly fortifies 
the authority of our traditional text. The makers of our mss. had, it is 
needless to say, not a notion of illustrating the observation of Pollux. 
The words to which his note refers are in the Mss, tacked, in defiance of 
grammar, to the following speech of Clytaemnestra, while in modern 
texts, as I have already said, they are desperately struck out. Yet there 
they stand in the Codex Florentinus, as they must have stood in the 
Aeschylus of Pollux, having survived the copyists of more than a mil- 
lennium, to illustrate and justify the true tradition. 

What, it may be asked, have we done with the testimony of Pollux 
so long as we have endeavoured to distribute the Agamemnon so as to 
accord with the Byzantine story? It has been set aside. The copyist 
of Pollux, it 1s said, introduced the reference to the Agamemnon by 
error, because a few lines after came a reference, quite differently worded, 
to the Memnon. There is no one who will not gladly be relieved of 
the supposed necessity for such a hypothesis as this. 


INDE Ael, 


GREEK. 


(The numbers are those at the head of the notes indicated.) 


A. 
a, retained in place of 7 after », 101 


dBraBelg, 1007 

GBpéripos, 694 

&yxaGer, App. A 

a&yvovas Oknr, 699 

d-yopaio: Geol, go * 

a&yuidrys, 1065 

*Ayuieds, 1246 

dyuv, Gywrla, 1144 

dyir, meeting, 336 

dydriot Oeol, 518 

ddioros, App. K 

derros, 146 

-at, elision of (?), 381 (see 4/2. II.) 
alvety, 97 

alvédextpos, 714 and Addendum p. 252 
alvos, neuter (°), (547 
alroduai, J am asked, iso 
alyyh, impulse, 489 

ala, 238 

dnackatos, 740 

axbpecros, 9go 

tixpas dwo pperds, 796 

Exwy, without wll, 189 
dAéyew, 1550 

"Anrétavdpos, 61, 375, 708, 713 
Gdn, 204 

GdAos res for Erepbs zis, 1267 
adoldopos, App. K 


dhoupyys, adoupyls, 937 

Gudprorv, 541 

dudw, 973, 1028 

auptrexros, 872 

dy, anticipatory, 1032 

éy, with past tense of indicative (con- 
jectural), 924, 1251 


. dy, with subjunctive, as modified impera- 


tive (?), 1346 
dvakros, or 
dvanrés, App. W 
dvagrévew, 551 
dvipaxds xaPioGat, 1594 
dverretv, 379 
avehevOepos, 1495 
drip =Bpords, 994 
avOety, 664 
dvOos, wreath, 1437 
avryos, 524 
atlpuddos, 699 
dtécraros, 1468 
dop (?), 1532 
*Amayxopevn, 1107 
dmavéltew, 1662 
ararnos, 323 
drapxely, 389 
Aarapyos, 1226 
drévOnros, 886 
amhpavros, 389 
dmopugw, 341 
admwomrrioat, 1191 
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dxéaxomos, 467 

dmogréyetv, 504 

dmrepos paris, 238 

dpd, 464, 1616 

dpa domovdos, 1234 

dpxety, 389 

dpubs, 670 

“Aprepts, 1107 

dpxew, to be aggressor, 1§31 

Epxerbar Uuvou etc., 1191 

darov5os apd, 1234 

dry, ruin, 810 

drirns, driros, 72 

drAnockdpdos, 438 

-a7os, adjectives in, from substantives in 
“pia, £28 

airbs, 684, 871, 1590 

abréxGovos (2), 541 

abréxyOwy, 541 

ddlerBac (yuraixa), App. K 


B. 


Batvw, aor. middle, 770 
Béddcrw=Eppew, App V 
Blasov, mpds 7d, 133 
Bralws, 192 

Blay, mpds, 867 

Blov xrelvew, 1361 
BAdBy, Aredrance, 1533 
Boh=BonGera, 1348 
Bovhh, 875 

800s, proverbial, 36 
BpaBeis, 238 
Bpbro=atyara (?), 232 
Bwyds, 392, 532 


yap, 227 

yap, justifying (not proving) what was 
previously said, 1204 

yérva, as a plural term, 12: 

yevvalws, by nattere, 1197 

yevod, periphrastic imperative made with, 
origin of, 97 

yepapés, 722 

ylyas, 696 

yvupny, mapa, 922 

‘yurh, term of abuse, 1625 
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A. 


éé, apodotic with resumplive pronoun 
(cd 84), 1045 

éé (and ydp), postponed in the sentence, 
232, 308, 743, 954» 1290, 1573) 1590 

6é, resumptive, 12, 194 

8g, for dAdd, 1062 

Setypua, seen, App S 

detypa, display, 783 

betrvor, 142 

béxator péyyos Erovs, 509 

8épn, 341 

dynubxpavros, 464 

Snubcparos, 464 

Syuoppidys, 1616 

Siatrovetic Gar, 19 

dcxacoby, 398 

inh (dixety), 1227, App. X 

Blk, wont, custom, 261 


dixnpbpos, §30 

dupla xOdw, App. M 
Spbuor, 121 

Spécos and Epon, 147 
ducayhs, 1164 


Suorrvbhs, 1254 


eBduny, 770 

eyyovety, 385 

Eyyoros, 385 

éyptpyopes (?), 358 

el, concessive, 357, 359 

el 8° ody, 681, 1026 

ef wou, §24 

elkds, with dative, 580, 4p N 

EAsi@ua, 136 

elpyw (fp&w), 1657 

elpnuéva, rd, what was commanded, 
App. G 

els (dddvecav), 392 

éxobotos, 794 

éxadrws, App B 

exreivew, 920, 1227 

éRredjs, 105 

expdrws, 708 

EKXEW, 334 

éxisy ddvar, 1613 

frala, 498 
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edévas, 693 

EebBepos, 1495 

éuBalvw, with accusative, 1566 
Euratos, 196 

turedos, wise, App. V 
éxavOlferdas, 1457 

év, of ‘circumstance’, 487, 690, 909 
EvOnpos, 566 

frew, ErecOa, 146 

éweipas, 552 

érecdpéw, 855 

éwetxeTos, 1475 

éxl, of the object of an action, 61 
érialyw, 288 

éxtdixos, 1605 

éxixpavéw, 1339 

eriréyerOar (érehéxOnr), 1499 
émuvéverOat, passzve, 491 
émipnplterBar, 1172 
erophmdfer, 29 

Exos (Exn) xcdGar, 791 
épixbparos, 121 

Epis épléparos, 1461 (see also torr) 
Epcos, 267 

Epon, 147 

éorl, Eorr, 436 

Eort, 676 

éorlat, 1436 

Eras (?), 763 

érnripws, 177, 687 

ev, assonance On, 557, 797 
ebGeros, 451 

eboeBey, transitive (?), 350 
edrohuos, 1297 

edgppbyyn, two meanings, 276 
épjoba midas, ete, 1216 
Exev, take, recerve, 670, 724 
ExecOat, stop, 1659 

éav for dv, App. D 


H. 


-n, preserved in Chorus, 386, 428, 715 
-7, Epic, as an archaism, 580 

nBat, II 

‘bor, flattery, 854 

Hobs, App. K 

aeephparos, 82 

Hurvos, 1631 

} wou, §24 
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8. 
Oaxot, 524 
Oddracca, ritual meaning of, fp. O 
Gdpoos, 794 
Gavydfer, construction of, 1198 
Gelos, miraculous, 484 
Gus, absolutely, like xpedv, 224 
Sepydvous, 1171 
OnpodeGar, 566 
Ory}, 431 
OrpoKa (rébvnxa), 544 
Opdsos, 794 
Opadua, 1164 
Opryxés, Opryxdw, 1283 
Ciew, 1234 
Giedra, Bro 
Bunn, 810 
Ciopa, 142 
Ovos, fury, 1409 
Ovpala, substantive, 1039 


I 
stas (dpylas), 117 
-ikos, adjectives in, 1510 
Tus, 718 
lgo-, in compounds, 75, 1471 
toorptBys {?), 1444 
labpuxos, 1471 
lororpeBis, 1444 
txap (?), 1479 
ixdp (2), 1479 


K. 


Kadapeiv, condemn, 408 

xal=and particularly, 4 

xalmos, mortal, 1342 

xahd, aS invocation, 146 

xdpra, App. U 

karat, 577 

Karamvely, 107 

karapplrrey, 875 

carepydteo Gat, 531 

kdrotkos, 1284 

réXevbos = b06s, going, 132, 434 

xepdvvvyt, metaphorical apphcation to 
contracts, 464 

xiwvelv, 88 

rd Bn (?), 880 

wid{w, App. E 

wAdiw, App. E 

wA\bw=KAbfw, 1181 


16—3 
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KoAda@r, metaphorically, 1565 
roulfew, 794 

xbvis kdows wndod, App. M 

Kbomy, 524 

xpartp, figure for a bond or league, 1396 
Kpdros, victory, 1471 

Kplow, prefer, 477 

plows, choosing, 1287 

KTiwos, 133 

Krhows, 1022 

xépios, 869 : 
xbov, 4, term of contempt, 1227, 4p. 


A. 


Adxrioua Selrvov, 1601 

Aaurrnpovyta, 881 

Aedotuoy Pua, 1107 

AjPouat, 39 

Agrecpar, 1234 

Agrwp, 1234 

Nupa (Eppya, Actupa, dreuua?), App. C 
Maroua, 867 

Aadopety, Aocdopla, App. K 

Nupas, dvev, 980 


M. 


udfa Sovdla, 1015 

wdyris, use of sign by, App. S 

pdord, 647 

peydda, adv. (?), 392 

médas, red, 1005, 1510 

MedAd (?), 1355 z 

aév, position of, 739 

év, not always inserted where admissible, 
11g! 

mévy ro, separate force, 934 

merbuparos, 1040 

ui, with pres, subj., as independent sen- 
tence, 353 

bre... pir’ obv, 371 

Harap “Ardou (?), 1234 

Hoipa, dtvision, 133 

Hotpa, part, 1588 

pépos, ‘means of death’, 1380 

pvGodcbat, 1367 


N. 


val, App. U 
velan=veixos (?), 1376 
velpa (?), 1480 
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vetpos (7), 1480 

véoy, adverb, 1625 

vioris, plural vqereis (?), 343 
eyrepos (?), 1617 

wxg 38° 8 xpdros xrh., App H 
vbyor Spécos, 1150 


= 


fu, etc., sce cw-, etc. 
-tw, -fa, tenses in, 686 


0. 


&3e, emphatic, ‘he present, the last, 1041 

88e, explained by gesture, 504, 937, 1566 

686s, metaphorically for the journey of 
life, 105 

ola, Aow, 1127 

ola, emphatic sense, 1193 

otkes, store (2), 953 

otras, olrys, 720 

bxvos, App. T 

dpa», deware, 1623 

dpyal, 69 

SpGios vouos, II50 

Spxos, 1197 

dpuaiver, 1397 

becos, Srror, peak, 475 

Sre=Sray, 762 

odde yadp...; 1524 

od8é, emphatic negative, 783 

o§ wore, ob3ée rore, emphatic negative, 
1044 

otrw, sever, as strong negative, 683 

odpdxior Beal, 90 

Odpards, Kpdvos, Zeds, 170, 178 

-obxos, 881 


Il. 
wade, 254 
wadiopparrhyor, 1077 
wais, 722 


wails, servant, 397 

wais and réxror, Aff. B 

ray, 1246 

wddatos (from wdAn), 1376 

maXlyxoros, 865 

rauory (wdouas), etc., OO§ 

wiurporde, 715 

wapd in rapt rocobroy, rap! #y, etc., 1068 
wapaud, 973 
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wopawéurey, 441 

Tapacxoweiy, 1251 

wapterappos (?), 1029 

xdpaura, 738 

wdpefts, 1510 

wdpnéis (?), 501 

rdpigis (?), 56¢ 

axdros, Apps. B 

rebtuwr, 429 

xed, 106 

xérOaa, 438, App. L 

xerOhuur, 429 

wep- for wept-, 1144 

weplreuwra, replreuyis, 88 

anrés, App. M 

wiua, of a Spxos, 1197 

miorevpa, 862 

t\ofros, emphatic sense, 940 

mveiv, metaphorically of spirit, 1234 

aveiy, compounds of, double sense, 
107 

xvevev, 107 

wauihos, TA workiAa, 916 

xot0s; 290 

wodis=roXira, 398 

wort¢@a:, metaphorically of person or 
thing renowned, 580 

mpayua, ¢xactton, 1532 

mpakis, 267 

mpdecw, absolutely, 1288 

mpéret, 23 naturally, 439 

xperéyrwr, gen. absol., 1394 

mpo-, émt-, correlative, Aff. E 

xpoBovdos, 397 

mpbdtxos, 457 

mpbdovros, viearius, 936 

wpordaxary, suppose, 689 

aporeley (2), 807 

wpogecxdtew, 173 

mpocRoGai, 1190 

mpoomaios, 359 

xpoorpe pe 737 

xpborpiupa, 398 

apbapayua, App. Z 

mporéreia, 65, 237 

mporimay, with genitive, 1672 

rpopirns, To8y 

wpogirns Sbuuw, App. K 

xpbppwv, mpoppirws, App. E 

mupds opayal, 1041 

7Ta=mTo0, 1508 
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Pp. 
byyrvur, §19 
plrrew Bovdiy, 875, 1616 
pigior, §40 


2z. 
calveyv, 787 
odpt, moscle, 72 
cerpaddpos, 1640 
onpavrypios, 614 
aiya, 456 
orépya, 532 
crodciabat, 676 
ordgew, 189 
ordots pévov, 1105, LLO7 
orpov0s, 152 
a6 (cx), 501 
abyKoros, 463 
obpBoros, 150 
cuprvely, 196 
cippuros, 159 
sty, instrumental, 661 
ouréuBodoy, 973 
obvewos ceAUATWR, 1443 
suviyopos, $22 
civ Peois, go4 
cpayal supdés, 1O4I 
apevibvn, 995, App. T 
aoxedpos, oxeOpss, 1294 
owparogpbopely, 939 
owrhp vexpoy, 1385 


T. 


rayh (rds), 813 

raira dé, 551, 1319 

re, 116, 128 

ve and 6é, 296, 1585, App. Y 

re...0€, 1373 

Te. Kl, AS...80, 334 

re...7€, as...$0, 76 

re...7¢, coupling closely related descrip- 
tions, 1326 

rexprhpior, billet, 344 

reréBew, 100, 473 

réreos, of a victim, 963, 1505 

réros, final decison, 92§ 

réyuvew, as term in medicine, 17 

redxw, erevtduny, 153 

réxvat, of the mantic art, prophecy, 260, 
1125 

per, 1193 
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ni, representing a verb, 79, 926 

rl ydp; 1134 

rt ob; 561 

rlOecGas, fo score, as in a game, 32 

tlw =dfed, with genitive, 933 

6, etc., as demonstrative, 322, 362 

76, etc., as relative, 354, 531 

70 pev...7d 54 995 

7d wh, with infinitive, depending on ¢o- 
BeicPor, pbBos, 14 

rord, Tory}, etc., Aff. E 

7b wae, 437 

To wap, ob, 982 

rhaoos, 146 

rére, before, 790 

Tottwy per obrw, O41 

tpéwew vbcov, 841 

pip}, 471 


Tg. 


Burov ApxerOu, ete., 1191 

Owdpxew (rivds), to make a beginning of, 
1656 

bxvéw, 189 

bro (?), 1163 

bed, with dative, 883 

brrlagua, 1283 


4, 
pa-, ga-, 82 
ddear exp, 1612 
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gdris, address, 616 
PObva, 824 

PArprwp (?), 1445 

pdws duol, 1581 

Pofos aluarorrayht, 1307 
pévevets, 1321 

dot, App. E 

opirnua, presumption, 739 
purdryuos, 339 

puvdw (etre), 215 


x. 


xaipe, 544 

xalper, with dative, 577 
xalpew, 7, 503 

xarxo0 Baal, 617 
xapd, 722 

xaplferPal 7, 315 

xdpis, charm, 383 
xerdév, 1034 

x74, 1660 

xptos, obligation, 464 


v. 
Yapulov, 973 
pédes, 987 


Q, 


ws, in limiting or qualifying sense, 347 
Wore (Eerie Sere), 1394 


INDEX “TI, 


ENGLISH, 


(Only such references are given in this Index as could not conveniently 
Jind a place in the foregoing.) 


A. 


Abstract for concrete (xdpe&s=7d mape- 
xépevov), T510 
Accusative in apposition to the action, 
653; 734 
in apposition to the action, preceding 
the verb, 245 
of duration of time (uépos), 561 
of ‘motion to’, extension of, 300 
Actor, fourth, 4/9. III 
Adjective, verbal, with construction of 
verb, 1075 
neuter used as substantive, 273 
treated as participle, 726 
Adverb with dependent case, 1581, 1590 
‘Aeolic’ form of mepi- in compounds, 
1144 
Anapaests, hiatus in, 785 
Aorist in Oratio Obliqgua with future 
sense (?), 680 
participle expressing action contempo- 
raneous with that of aorist verb, 300 
Apollo, image of, worn by priestess (?), 
1265 
Apollo and Cassandra, 1201 
Apostrophe to the absent, 83, 1133 
to the speaker’s self, 970 
Apposition, 105, 296, 740, 805, (rd per 
yap éorias) 1040, 1230, 1380, 1461, 
1479, 1645 


Ares, cannibal rites of, 647 

Ares, cannibal god, 1510 

Argolis, natural division of, 4f¢. M 

Argos, emblems of, 81s, 816, 817 

Artemis *Amayxoudvy, 1107 

Article, go, 187, 300, 336, 347, 519, 694, 
887, g80, 1144, 1628 

Asyndeton between contrasted 
(piww br’ éxGpdv), 1271 


Attraction of relative in form ré etc., 964 


terms 


B. 


Bathos, intentional, 893, 4fp. Q 
Betrothal, ritual of, 65 

Broken sentence (indignation), 1625 
Burden, repetition, in singing, 1191, 1456, 


1490, 1539 F 
Burial, ‘to cloak oneself in earth’, 860 


C. 


Caesura, affecting the sense, 1251 
Capital of pillar, 1283, 1339 
Chorus, number of, 1347 
Second, 363, 506, 618, 631, 1522; 1649, 
App. J, App. II 
Clause, coordinate, where English would 
have subordinate, 360, 575 
independent for dependent, 1110 


250 INDEX I. 
Clause, independent for dependent in 
antithesis, 1421 
with finite verb instead of participle, 
1287, 1455 
Colour of shields, interprets a symbol, 
App. C 
Column, 1283, 1339 
Composition of adjectives in -ys etc , 439 
of substantives and adjectives, 397 
Condylea, ritual of, 1107 
Council (place of), 524 


D, 


Dactyl, initial, 4 
Dative ‘absolute’, 437, 1298, App. Z 
ethic, 504 
ethic, indefinite (ca), 502 
‘of interest’, 27, 580, 4Zf. A 
of interest in relation to the sentence, 
737: 1289 
instrumental-local with mpofalyw or 
mporBalyw, 1510 
instrumental, with éxyety, 334 
instrumental of purchase, 794 
personal instrumental, 618 
‘possessive’ or ‘of interest’, 1055 
possessive, combined with another 
dative, 139 
quasi-local of person, 42. V 
signifying succession (rote 
Garay), 1337 
of ‘thing affected’, 1585 
Done forms, 686, 693, 1508 


Bavoder 


E. 


Elision of words having the quantity ~~, 


898 
Elipse of optative with dy, supplied from 

foregoing clause, 1007 

of part of the subyect, irregular, 565 

(of indignation), 1625, 1633 

in one clause of antithesis, 855 

of verb with was; 1373 

of verb to be supplied from verbal 
adjective, 483 

of verb supplied from previous clause, 
1328 

of verb common to two opposed clauses, 
796 


ENGLISH. 


Elfipse in roérwy perv obrw, 941 
of substantive in rporala, Gvpala, 1039 
of dy, 484 
of wy with eldévac and adjective, 547 
with Wowep ody etc., 1170 
Ephymnium, 1456, 1490, 1539 
‘Epic’ forms in Chorus, 189, 724) 7375 
App. D 
Epithet, personal, transferred to feelings 
etc., App. B 
transference of, 159 
Epode, recitative, not strophic, 16§ 
Espousal, ritual of, 65 
Etymologicum Magnnm, false citation 
by, 4g9. D 
Evil eye, 49, R 


F, 


Fork or flesh-hook, 647 
Future, second person of, in place of the 
general ris, 69 


G. 


Gender in partitive expression (6 Scraros 
Tol Xpdvou), 1299 
partitive in dwara Aex¢wr, App. B 
Genitive of agent following negative adj., 
App. K 
adjectival ‘of equivalent’ (faros uépos), 
561 
after adjectival substantive dia yuwraxOr 
ete., 1162 
of definition, combined with another 
genitive, 1447 
local, ro40 
of local or quasi-loca) relation with 
adverb («efra: pidprws rolde), 1445 
of person with Pavudtew, 1198 
Geryon, 860 
Gods, first salutation to, 8o1 
Goldsmith, metaphor of, 445 


H. 


Heracles as a slave, 1025 

Hermes, patron of heralds, §19 

Hesychius, ongin of false gloss in, 133 

Hiatus, as a method of punctuation, 785 
after 7, 1103 


Hippolytus, 1007 
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Horse, as the type of Argos, 815, 816 
Hunger as a symbolical portent, 133 
Husband and wife, 4fp. R 
Hyperbole (irép derpwy), 377 


I. 


Imperative, periphrastic with yerod, ongin 
of, 97 

Imperfect tense in antithesis to present, 
1286 

Infanticide, 1218 

Infinitives, consecutive, one depending on 
the other, 1173 

Interrogative, double, 1340 

Ionic form, irregularly used, 659 


L 


Law, ancient criminal, 537 

Leda (AjSas' yéveGAor), 905 

Legends of mythology morally interpreted, 
170 

Lyre at feasts, 980 


M. 


Masculine gender of collective, notwith- 
standing femimne gender of indi- 
viduals, 338 

Medicine and surgery, terms of, in poetry, 
189 

Metaphor of the ‘falling house’, 1531 

of the woman working at might, tors 

Metaphorical language, crossed with 
literal, 841 

Metaphors, bold combination of, 137 

Middle voice, 142, 153 


N 


Negative phrases, in the same sentence, 
collision of, 561 

Neuter, dative substantival (f{Aow with 
friendliness), 1373 

‘Nominativus pendens’, 995, 1479 


O. 


Oath, superstitious view of, 1197 
of the gods, 1289 
Olive-wreath, use of, at Argos, 498, 
App. M . 


ENGLISH. 251 
Optative, in coordinate clause (quasi- 
concessive) for English indicative, 
where main clause is optative, 360 
in dependent clause (temporal, modal 
etc.), where principal clause is opta- 
tive, 264, 331 
archaic, imperatival use of, 557, 936, 
1373 
deliberative, 628 
expressing acquiescence in result, 964 
expressing admission of probability, 
1162 
with dy in hypothetical clause, 921 
with drws dp, 376 
Orphic discipline, 1007 


Py 


Participle with substantive, as Latin cap/a 
urbs, the taking of the city, 118, 645 
use of, 7d favév, proof, 490 
subordination of, to another participle, 
186, 361 
with Aéyew, 281 
and verb, 418, 605, 610, 970, 1031, 
1036, 1052, 1548 
Kara ovveow, irregular construction of, 
561 
with rAjjvat, 1025 
passive, use of, 867 
Pause after first foot of senavzus, used for 
emphasis, 13, 537, 835, 912, 1047, 
1079, 1083, £123, 1225 
after second foot of sevarius, 1444 
after fourth foot of senartus, 1215 
Pelopidae, wealth of, 1373 
Persians, destruction of Athens by the, 
532 
Personification, 160, 807, 885, 973, 990, 
1025, 1055, 1416, 1435, 1641 
Philomela, 1144 
Pillar, 1283, 1339 
Plataea, allusion to, 4fp. G 
Pleiads, setting of, 817, 4pp. P 
Plural and singular, variation between, 
549 
of a single subject, representing English 
indefinite article, 192 
of words of feeling, p@dvor etc., 824 
Preposition as adverb, 263, 591, 756, 
1270, £358, 1414, 1644 


252 INDEX II. 
Present tense in prophecy, 1339 
Pronoun, obscunty arising from omnssion 
of, 1594 
demonstrative (85e), resuming subject 
with emphasis, 650 
Purple dye, value of, 930 


R. 
Relative, attraction of, 964 


S. 


Sacrifice (d8airos @uela), 157 
by replrenyns, 88 
by stoning and by strangulation, 1107 
Salt water, ritual use of, 4%. O 
Sea, as a type of water, 1408 
Seal, metaphor of, 614 
Shield, as a symbol, 49. C 
‘Sleep’ of a dormant pain, 189 
‘Spear-hand’=right, 119 
Stoning as a method of sacrifice, 1107 


ENGLISH. 


Subjunctive with dv, as imperative (?), 1346 

Substantive, construction depending on, 
as upon a verb, 186, Boy, 866, 1287, 
1365, 1630 


T. 


Theft, ancient law of, 537 
Thyestean feast, 136, 1075, 1583 
Tmesis, 1599 

Troezen, ritual of, 1107 


Vi 


‘Vanity’ (rd pdray), 175 
Verb, finite, instead of participle, 1287, 
1455 
-clause (independent) substituted for 
participial or other dependent clause 
in antithesis, 318 
Verbal adjective governing «case, 434 
equivocation, 276, 530, 7o2, 1376, 
1486, 1623 


ADDENDUM. 


In v. 714 the point of aivé\exrpor may turn most simply upon the two possible 
meanings of the word, (i) whose marriage 1s a glory (alros) and (2) whose marriage ts 
horrible (aids). Troy, weraparOdvouca Surov, will now apply the second. This how- 
ever would not exclude a reference to’ AXégavdpos, 
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